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PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE. 


TIME  !  how  rapidly  it  passes !  Another  year  has  run 
its  course,  and  our  young  friends,  of  both  sexes,  look  with 
much  anxiety  for  the  return  of  Christmas,  and  the  happy 
interchange  of  presents  which  the  season  brings  with  it. 
To  meet  these  expectations,  the  present  beautiful  little 
volume  has  been  prepared;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
the  "DiAL  OF  LOVE"  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  that 
favour  which  all  the  previous  productions  of  its  distin- 
guished editor  have  received. 


PHILADELPHIA,  September,  1853. 
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THE    CHILDREN'S    HOLIDAY. 
CHAPTER  I. 

A  GOOD  many  years  ago,  a  young  couple,  on  a  fine 
morning  at  the  beginning  of  June,  were  driving,  on  their 
wedding-trip,  in  an  open  carriage,  along  a  pleasant  valley 
in  Derbyshire.  They  left  behind  them  a  little  town,  the 
irregular  stone  houses  of  which  covered  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  hill,  and  just  touched  the  level  of  the  valley,  along 
which  bounded,  rather  than  ran,  a  blithe  little  river,  bank- 
full,  singing  as  it  went  along  as  if  in  very  joy  of  its  beau- 
tiful existence.  A  little  church,  whose  slender  spire  of 
gray  peak-stone  shot  upwards  towards  heaven,  crowned  the 
higher  part  of  the  town,  and  when  seen  from  some  of  the 
adjacent  heights,  where  the  town  itself  was  concealed, 
seemed  to  be  embraced  by  the  surrounding  green  hills. 

They  left  this  pleasant  little  town  behind  them,  and 
drove  onward  along  a  narrow  valley  which  was  barely  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  green  meadow  on  either  hand  as  a  beau- 
tiful border  to  the  white  limestone  road,  and  the  merry 
2  (13) 
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little  sparkling  and  singing  river  which  bore  it  company, 
for  they  ran  side  by  side,  like  country  children  on  their 
way  home  from  school.  The  blue  sky  wras  like  the  dome  of 
heaven  itself,  and  huge  piles  of  silvery  clouds  lay  slumber- 
ing in  the  vast  expanse  of  sunshine,  like  the  snowy  plumage 
of  angel's  wings. 

The  little  valley  wound  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the 
left,  according  as  the  feet  of  the  great  round  hills  were 
planted  upon  the  level  ground,  now  on  this  side  and  now 
on  that.  Sometimes  two  opposite  hills  would  lock  their 
bases  so  nearly  into  each  other,  that  at  a  little  distance  they 
seemed  to  close  up  the  valley  altogether,  so  that  one  won- 
dered how  the  road  and  the  river  found  their  exit  thence. 
At  such  points,  where  the  two  hill- sides  were  brought  so 
near  to  the  traveller,  new  objects  of  admiration  presented 
themselves.  At  this  beautiful  beginning  of  June,  in  the 
maturity  of  spring  and  the  early  beauty  of  summer,  he 
would  see  the  slopes  of  the  hills  covered,  not  alone  with 
wild  blue  hyacinths,  but  with  lilies  of  the  valley,  the 
fragrance  of  which  filled  the  air,  and  with  the  broad, 
graceful-leaved  Solomon's  seal,  which,  standing  aloft  amid 
ancient  gray  stones,  showed  in  the  sunshine  and  shade  of 
the  woods  its  artificial-looking  flowers,  which  seemed  as  if 
they  were  modelled  in  white  and  green  wax.  The  bird's 
cherry,  a  tree  of  singularly  light  and  elegant  growth, 
drooped  amid  the  heavier  masses  of  trees,  and  waved  its 
light  and  pendant  blossoms  in  the  breeze. 

The  young  couple  of  whom  I  spoke,  having  driven  along 
this  valley  for  a  few  miles,  reached  a  village,  composed  of 
the  neatest  cottages,  built  of  gray  limestone,  and  roofed 
with  slabs  of  the  same.  These  cottages  stood  irregularly, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  two  or  three  together,  and 
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then  with  wide  spaces  between  filled  up  with  gardens  and 
orchards  full  of  flowers,  and  the  promise  of  abundant  fruit. 
The  pleasantest  feature,  however,  in  this  village  picture, 
was  that  almost  every  variety  of  climbers — roses,  jasmines, 
clematises,  and  honeysuckles  —  covered  the  entire  fronts 
of  most  of  the  cottages;  and  these,  springing  from  the 
very  stones  of  the  little  street,  or  from  little  open  flower- 
beds in  which  grew  all  sorts  of  flowers,  and  without  fence 
or  paling  of  any  kind  to  guard  them,  produced  not  only  a 
pleasing  rustic  effect,  but  suggested  ideas  of  good  neigh- 
bourhood and  security. 

Children,  glowing  with  health,  and  brilliant  with  good 
humour,  played  in  little  groups  before  these  garlanded 
doorways.  Here  lay  a  snow-white  lamb,  evidently  home- 
reared,  in  the  sun;  there  strutted  along,  or  stood  and 
scratched  for  them,  a  big  motherly  hen,  brown  or  black, 
freckled  with  gold,  with  a  whole  brood  of  chickens  at  her 
heels ;  peasant  women,  old  and  young,  were  seen  through 
the  open  doors,  engaged  in  their  various  household  occupa- 
tions ;  flocks  of  white  pigeons  basked  in  the  sunshine  among 
the  golden  stone-crops  of  the  roofs ;  and  here  and  there, 
ruddy-faced  men  were  busy  at  work.  It  was  like  some 
lovely  picture  of  Arcadian  life.  Up  in  the  bright,  blue 
sky,  and  above  the  green  hill-tops  that  looked  upon  this 
peaceful  valley,  the  larks  were  singing  by  thousands,  until 
the  air  seemed  ringing  with  their  jubilant  voices ;  the 
cuckoos  shouted  from  tall  trees  in  the  various  orchard 
crofts,  answering  each  other ;  the  bleating  of  lambs  was 
heard  in  the  meadow,  which  lay  in  the  embrace  of  the  river, 
and  now  and  then  a  cock  crowed  lazily,  as  cocks  are  wont 
to  do  as  noon-day  approaches ;  presently  the  chimes  of  the 
little  gray  church,  which  stood  half  buried  in  lime  trees, 
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told,  with  a  low,  soft  melody,  that  chanticleer  was  right, 
and  that  it  was  now  noon. 

A  more  perfect  picture  of  rural  seclusion  and  peace 
could  not  have  been  met  with ;  and  the  young  happy  couple 
who  passed  through  it,  felt  it  in  its  full  extent.  They 
would  have  liked  to  linger  there ;  even  to  have  passed  their 
days  there  would  have  seemed  to  them,  in  the  young  morn- 
ing of  their  married  life,  to  have  been  a  lot  of  no  common 
felicity.  But  it  was  not  to  be  their  lot.  They  passed 
onwards;  but  it  remained  impressed  on  their  memory 
deeply  and  brightly,  as  if  in  the  colours  of  morning. 

Years  went  on ;  life,  with  its  lights  and  shadows,  went 
on ;  they  had  sorrows  and  trials,  as  who  has  not  ?  They 
travelled ;  they  changed  their  home  several  times,  but  still 
they  remembered,  the  wife  especially,  that  pleasant,  peace- 
ful valley  with  its  cottage  homes,  and  thought  that  there 
was  none  fairer  on  earth. 

Dear  young  readers,  the  husband  and  wife  of  whom  I 
have  told  you,  were  the  parents  of  Herbert  and  Meggie. 
The  children's  mother  had  often  told  them  of  that  beautiful 
Derbyshire  valley,  and  the  flower-garlanded  cottages,  and 
the  merry  children  that  played  in  the  village  street.  She 
often  said  that  she  longed  to  leave  the  bustle  and  worry  of 
London,  and  to  go  for  some  weeks  into  that  quiet  country 
place.  She  often  said  that  it  would  do  her  good ;  and  that, 
if  she  might  choose  where  among  all  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  England  she  would  go,  it  should  be  to  that  lovely  and 
peaceful  valley. 

The  wishes  of  the  mother,  thus  earnestly  expressed, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  children.  They  too  wished 
that  they  could  go  there ;  to  them  there  seemed  no  diffi- 
culty ;  why  did  not  their  parents  set  off,  at  once,  in  the 
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lovely  summer  weather,  and  go  there  ?  They  were  sure, 
if  they  were  grown  up,  they  would !  Had  not  they  heard 
their  father  say  how  easy  it  was,  now  that  the  railroad  was 
made,  to  go  into  Derbyshire,  where  the  country  was  so 
fresh  and  beautiful ;  and  why,  then,  did  not  their  parents 
go  and  take  them  and  Mary,  who  loved  beautiful  scenery 
so  much,  and  Alfred,  who  was  such  a  great  fisherman,  who 
had  bought  such  fine  fishing-rods,  and  even  a  landing-net, 
with  his  own  money ;  why  did  not  their  parents  take  them 
all,  during  their  holidays,  into  those  lovely  scenes  which 
they  seemed  to  remember  with  so  much  pleasure  ? 

The  children  could  not  tell ;  for  the  mode  of  action  in 
parents  is  often  very  incomprehensible  to  children.  Chil- 
dren often  think  that  their  parents  hardly  keep  faith  with 
them  in  their  great  pleasures,  however  conscientious  they 
may  be  with  regard  to  small  ones.  Herbert  and  Meggie 
were  almost  inclined  to  think  so. 

Herbert  and  Meggie  are  much  older  than  they  were  when 
you  saw  them  last;  he  was  now  nearly  twelve,  she  just 
turned  ten ;  they,  therefore,  were  able  to  reason  very  cor- 
rectly, as  they  thought,  on  many  things,  among  the  rest, 
on  the  conduct  of  grown  people,  their  parents  included ; 
and,  as  regarded  these  great  pleasures  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  they  often  thought  them  unaccountable. 

For  instance,  sitting  by  the  winter  fireside,  Herbert,  who 
was  very  fond  of  the  country  and  all  sorts  of  animals, 
might  say  that  he  wished  that  he  lived  at  a  farm  where 
there  were  plenty  of  cows,  and  horses,  and  pigs,  and 
poultry  to  look  after,  and  where  one  might  get  up  at  four 
o'clock  on  a  summer's  morning,  and  walk  into  meadows  full 
of  cowslips.  Then,  his  father  would  perhaps  say,  that 
next  summer,  during  Herbert's  holidays,  they  certainly 
2* 
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would  go  into  the  country ;  for  that  he  too  was  of  Herbert's 
opinion,  and  that  meadows  full  of  cowslips,  and  all  glitter- 
ing with  dew,  were  very  pleasant,  and  they  would  go  into 
Derbyshire ;  they  would  have  lodgings  in  some  simple,  old- 
fashioned  house,  and  there  the  children  should  run  wild,  as 
it  were,  among  the  fields  and  woods,  and  lay  up  a  store  of 
health  and  joy  that  would  last  them  for  years.  The  father 
always  entered  with  all  his  heart  into  the  scheme,  and 
nothing  made  Herbert  and  Meggie  happier  than  for  him  to 
imagine,  for  their  gratification,  what  sort  of  an  old-fashioned 
house  it  should  be  in  which  they  would  live;  what  the 
people  would  say,  and  what  they  themselves  should  do ; 
how  Herbert  should  go  fishing  with  Alfred ;  how  Meggie 
should  accompany  Mary  on  her  sketching  excursions ;  how 
the  mother  should  sit  through  whole  summer  mornings  on 
green  hill-sides,  among  old  mossy  stones,  overlooking  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  which  they  knew  was  such  a  delight  of 
hers,  with  a  pleasant  book  on  her  knee,  which  she  could 
read  or  not,  as  she  liked ;  and  how  the  father,  like  a  great 
spirit  of  joy  and  friendly  participation,  should  take  part 
with  all  by  turns,  and  then  diversify  the  scene  by  being  the 
leader  to  some  great  excursion  to  Chatsworth,  or  Haddon, 
or  Castleton,  or  to  some  much  older  and  yet  stranger  place ; 
to  one  of  the  old  circles  of  the  Druids  on  the  remote  hill- 
tops, or  to  ancient  decaying  houses,  where  hardly  the 
memory  of  the  former  possessor  remained,  although  traces 
of  his  labour  and  pleasure  in  his  summer-houses  and  gar- 
dens, laid  out  on  the  bare  hill-side,  remained,  as  imperishable 
as  the  rock  itself. 

It  was  like  listening  to  a  fairy  tale,  to  hear  the  father, 
on  a  winter's  night,  tell  of  all  the  delightful  wonders  that 
awaited  them  next  year  in  Derbyshire.  The  children  be- 
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lieved  every  word,  for  the  father  sincerely  intended  all  he 
said.  He  would  talk  of  this  longed-for  journey  occasionally 
all  through  the  spring,  and  the  mother  quietly  smiled. 
Those  quiet  smiles  of  the  mother  often  troubled  the  chil- 
dren ;  they  did  not  think  that  she  believed  in  their  going. 
And  when  summer  actually  came,  and  they  had  their  holi- 
days, they  did  not  go.  Those  quiet  smiles  of  the  mother 
had  meant  what  they  imagined.  No,  they  could  not  under- 
stand it;  their  father  was  not  busier  this  summer  than 
he  had  been  last  winter  :  he  was  at  home  ;  they  were  all  at 
home  ;  yet  there  was  no  preparation  for  going  out.  Their 
father  still  said  that  the  railroads  made  it  very  easy  to  go, 
yet  they  went  not ;  and  when  they  asked  him  about  it,  he 
said  that  perhaps  they  should  go  next  summer. 

"I  don't  believe  we  ever  shall  go!"  said  Herbert  to 
Meggie.  Meggie  was  of  the  same  mind.  It  was  very 
unsatisfactory  and  very  unintelligible,  more  especially  as 
Alfred  also  took  it  so  quietly;  and  Mary,  in  her  gentle  and 
moralising  way,  said,  "  You  know,  dear  children,  we  cannot 
have  everything  we  wish  for ;  nobody  can.  We  must  be 
thankful  that  we  are  all  in  health,  and  all  together  at  home, 
where  we  are  so  happy ;  for  many  people  have  not  even 
that  amount  of  pleasure." 

Meggie  tried  to  think  that  Mary's  words  were  very  true, 
because  she  had  long  since  learned  to  respect  her  sister 
greatly ;  but  Herbert  was  less  reasonable.  He  said  that 
his  father  had  promised  that  they  should  go  into  Derby- 
shire, and  he  should  never  again  believe  that  there  was  any 
chance  of  their  going  ! 

The  following  winter,  however,  when  the  evenings  were 
long,  and  the  father  again,  during  tea,  or  for  an  hour  after- 
wards, talked  to  the  children  before  the  evening  reading 
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began,  and  the  conversation  turned  to  the  probable  excur- 
sions and  pleasures  of  the  following  summer,  and  he  said 
that  they  would  all  go  off  somewhere  or  other  during  the 
holidays,  Herbert  was  willing  enough  to  listen,  and  willing 
enough  to  believe.  Where  should  they  go  to  ?  Perhaps 
into  Cornwall,  perhaps  into  Scotland,  perhaps  into  the  Isle 
of  Man ;  but  certainly  they  would  go  somewhere :  yes,  on 
such  occasions,  spite  of  all  that  he  had  said  before,  Herbert 
was  quite  as  ready  to  believe  and  to  rely  upon  every  word 
that  his  father  said,  quite  as  ready  as  Meggie.  It  was  a 
favourite  theme ;  and  the  father,  who  knew  intimately  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  parts  of  England,  was  soli- 
cited, over  and  over  again,  to  tell  how  it  would  be  if  they 
should  go  somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  among 
the  Dandy  Dinmont  dogs — the  Peppers  and  the  Mustards  ; 
or  on  the  wild  coast  of  Northumberland  or  Durham,  where 
their  father  had  had  many  a  wild  and  strange  adventure ; 
or  in  Cornwall ;  or  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire ;  or 
wherever  else  it  might  be. 

During  the  spring,  the  scheme  from  some  cause  or  other 
was  revived,  and  a  great  deal  was  said  about  it,  even  to 
within  a  very  few  weeks  of  the  holidays.  Meggie,  who  was 
not  very  circumspect  in  such  things,  told  her  friends,  the 
Davenports,  that  they  were  all  going  somewhere,  really  and 
truly  were  going ;  and  this,  spite  of  Mary's  grave  warnings 
not  to  calculate  too  positively,  lest  after  all  they  should  not 
go.  This  suggestion  of  Mary's  was  very  disagreeable,  and 
Meggie  rebelled  against  it ;  Mary  said,  therefore,  Meggie 
had  better  ask  their  mother. 

The  mother  smiled  quietly,  as  usual;  said  it  would  be 
very  delightful  to  go ;  that  she  hoped  they  should  this  year, 
but  still  that  she  was  not  quite  sure. 
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The  children  had  no  satisfaction  in  talking  either  with 
their  mother  or  Mary.  Alfred  bought  a  new  trolling  line, 
and  this,  they  thought,  looked  very  much  as  if  he  believed 
they  would  go ;  but  they  did  not  say  much  to  him,  because 
he  was  not  only  the  most  reserved  person  in  the  family,  but 
when  he  did  choose  to  open  his  mind  to  them  on  this  or  any 
other  subject,  he  rhodomontaded  in  such  an  extraordinary 
way,  that  though  it  amused  them,  they  yet  could  put  no 
faith  in  his  words. 

Meggie's  holidays  had  begun ;  Herbert's  were  a  few 
weeks  later.  The  father  and  mother  must  have  talked  the 
scheme  over  together,  for  they  were  now  both  in  the  same 
mind ;  and  though  the  mother  still  quietly  smiled,  yet  she 
had  been  heard  to  say  that  they  would  go  into  Derbyshire, 
to  those  very  scenes  which  had  given  her  so  much  pleasure 
so  many  years  ago.  The  mother  described  these  scenes 
once  more  to  them,  as  they  lived  in  her  memory ;  and  the 
children  thought,  in  their  warm  young  hearts,  what  a  joy  it 
would  be  if  their  mother  could  find  a  home  there,  if  it  was 
only  for  a  few  weeks.  They  loved  their  mother  still  more 
because  she  had  remembered  these  scenes,  yet  had  never 
beheld  them  since. 

The  children  now  asked  each  other  privately,  whether 
they  did  not  really  think  they  should  go  ?  It  was  their 
belief  that  they  should;  they  therefore  put  aside  doubts 
and  misgivings.  One  day,  however,  they  heard  their  mo- 
ther say  to  Mary,  "We  must  do  so  and  so,  if  we  go."  It 
was  a  mere  passing  remark,  but  that  if  again  troubled  them. 
They  said  to  their  father,  therefore,  that  same  evening, 
u  Mamma  says  if  we  go  ;  we  thought  we  were  really  going, 
but  Mary  and  mamma  still  say  if" 

"Don't  trouble  yourselves  about  an  ^/>,"  said  the  father, 
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cheerfully ;  "I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go ;  and,  what 
is  more,  I  shall  set  off  on  Thursday,  for  then  your  holidays, 
Herbert,  will  have  begun.  I  shall  go  first  to  that  village 
which  your  mother  remembers  with  so  much  pleasure,  and 
take  lodgings  for  you  all ;  and  she  and  you  must  follow." 

It  was  Monday  when  these  important  words  were  spoken. 
The  children  jumped  for  joy. 

"It  is  fixed;  it  is  settled!"  said  they;  "now  nobody 
need  have  any  doubts." 

"Now  I  was  not  wrong  in  telling  the  Davenports  that 
we  were  really  and  truly  going,"  said  Meggie. 

This  was  a  little  triumph  over  Mary,  who  had  so  often 
advised  her  not  to  be  over  hasty  in  her  assertions. 

The  father  and  mother  arranged  many  things,  regarding 
which  the  children  heard  not  a  word.  That  is  a  way  that 
parents  have,  and  all  children  know  it ;  hence  it  is  that  so 
many  agreeable  surprises  fall  out  for  them :  they  never 
know,  literally,  what  the  next  hour  may  produce.  Good 
parents  are  to  their  children  what  a  good  Providence  is  to 
his  creature,  man ;  he  has  in  store  for  him  good  things,  of 
which  he  knows  nothing.  Children,  in  the  same  way,  are 
often  astonished  by  some  unforeseen  and  unimagined  joy 
when  they  least  expect  it. 

Thus  it  was  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Herbert  had 
heard  his  mother  say  that  she  should  on  that  day  put  up 
his  father's  things  for  the  journey.  Some  new  books  lay  on 
the  table,  and  his  father's  writing-case,  ready  to  be  packed, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  portmanteau.  Herbert  almost  wished 
that  he  were  one  of  the  new  books,  that  he  too  might  go 
with  his  father,  and  see  that  beautiful  country  village  about 
which  his  imagination  was  so  much  excited.  He  was  so 
impatient  that  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  speed  on  the 
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time  till  his  mother  and  the  rest  should  follow.  Meggie, 
too,  was  desperately  impatient,  but  he  did  not  think  she 
was  so  impatient  as  himself. 

His  father  and  mother  were  walking  together  in  the  gar- 
den this  evening,  and  Herbert  was  trying  to  thrust  himself 
between  some  narrow  scrolls  of  iron  railing ;  he  had  got 
one  leg  half  through  already,  and  though  it  filled  up  the 
whole  space,  he  still  tried  to  force  it  forward,  for  he  was  at 
a  loss  how  to  employ  himself,  and  this  impossible  piece  of 
work  suited  him. 

Just  then  his  parents  came  up  to  him,  each  with  a  cheer- 
ful expression  on  their  countenances. 

"Herbert,"  said  his  mother,  "what  would  be  the  great- 
est pleasure  you  could  enjoy?" 

Herbert  instantly  thought  that  this  question  referred  to 
wearing  out  his  trousers,  or  breaking  his  leg ;  he  would 
have  been  quite  sure,  considering  how  he  was  employed,  but 
that  both  his  father  and  mother  looked  so  kind :  he  said, 
therefore,  that  he  did  not  know. 

His  mother  told  him  that  she  knew,  and  that  his  father 
knew  also ;  and  that  this  greatest  pleasure,  let  it  be  what 
it  might,  was  to  be  his. 

He  stood  at  once  on  his  two  legs  before  them,  and  gazed 
earnestly  into  their  faces  without  speaking. 

" You  are  going,"  said  his  mother,  "with  your  father  in 
the  morning ;  you  and  he  are  going  to  that  pleasant  village, 
where  you  must  try  to  find  a  home  for  us.  Is  not  this  a 
great  pleasure  ?  Is  not  this  the  greatest  pleasure  you  could 
have?" 

Anybody  who -had  seen  Herbert  would  have  been  quite 
sure  of  that :  his  face  was  crimson  with  a  flush  of  delight ; 
his  eyes  looked  twice  their  ordinary  size.  He  sprang  from 
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the  stone  steps  on  which  he  stood,  and  rushed  away  to 
communicate  the  joyful  tidings  to  Meggie. 

"  I  am  going  to-morrow  morning  with  papa !  I  am  going 
before  anybody  else !  and  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  you 
and  all  the  rest !" 

When  Alfred  came  home  in  the  evening,  he  heard  the 
news.  Herbert  was  going  the  next  morning,  and  they 
were  to  take  Brenda  with  them.  Who  Brenda  was  I  will 
tell  you  presently  ;  in  the  meantime,  Alfred  said  it  was  "a 
jolly  thing"  for  Herbert.  Herbert  thought  so  too,  I  can 
assure  you. 

I  will  now  tell  you  about  Brenda :  she  was  a  little  rough 
Isle-of-Skye  terrier,  and  would  have  looked  very  like  a 
blackish  brown  door-mat,  had  it  not  been  for  four  little 
shaggy  feet  that  peeped  out,  and  a  beautiful  face  with  long 
shaggy  ears,  and  bright  black  eyes,  that  shone  out  like 
diamonds  from  beneath  a  complete  overhanging  pent-house 
of  hair,  a  pointed  black  nose,  and  an  immense  growth  of 
beard  and  whiskers,  and  a  line  of  snow-white  hair  down  her 
breast,  which  the  children  called  her  shirt-frill.  She  was  a 
very  handsome  little  dog  of  her  kind,  and  being  the  sole 
property  of  Herbert,  was  a  great  favourite  with  him. 
Brenda's  greatest  favourite,  however,  was  Herbert's  father ; 
and  so  great  was  her  attachment  to  him  that,  even  when 
she  appeared  asleep,  if  he  crossed  the  room,  or  even  spoke, 
she  would  wag  her  tail  if  she  did  not  look  up. 

Brenda  had  sundry  little  accomplishments :  she  would  sit 
up  and  beg,  and  would  wear  spectacles  thus  sitting  up,  with 
an  open  book  before  her,  upon  which  she  would  gaze  with 
such  apparent  gravity  as  gave  the  idea  of.  reading  and  un- 
derstanding what  she  read.  She  would  give  her  right  paw 
to  shake  hands,  and  even  lie  down  and  pretend  to  be  dead, 
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at  your  bidding,  with  other  such-like  little   achievements 
which  the  children  had  taught  her  to  perform. 

Brenda  was  to  go  with  them — was  to  travel  by  railway. 
Herbert  communicated  all  this  to  her ;  but  he  could  gain 
nothing  further  from  her  than  a  loving  look,  and  her  paw, 
which  she  offered,  no  doubt,  in  token  of  her  satisfaction  in 
their  arrangements. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IT  was  mere  talk  no  longer.  Herbert,  his  father,  and 
Brenda,  were  really  gone.  Meggie  improvised  in  a  very 
wild  way  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  cab  drive  off  with  them  to 
the  station. 

"  We're  going !  we're  going  !  We're  really  going ! 
We're  going  into  Derbyshire !  Oh  the  gray  hills  of  Derby- 
shire !  the  green  valleys  !  the  bright  waters !  the  old  halls 
of  Derbyshire!" 

Meggie  sang  these  words  to  a  wild  tune  that  suited  them ; 
exciting  herself  greatly  by  so  doing.  Both  her  mother  and 
Mary  told  her  to  be  quiet,  otherwise  she  would  make  her- 
self ill ;  and  that  it  was  very  silly  to  behave  in  that  frantic 
sort  of  way.  But  Meggie  was  beside  herself  with  joy. 
They  told  her,  therefore,  to  go  and  look  out  all  the  things 
which  she  wished  to  take  with  her;  and  this,  which  was 
rather  a  great  undertaking,  sobered  her. 

Herbert,  his  father,  and  Brenda  had  a  pleasant  journey, 
and  slept  that  night  at  the  pleasant  little  town  which  his 
parents  had  left  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  they  drove 
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down  the  beautiful  valley.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  Herbert  to 
look  out  from  his  chamber  window  the  next  morning,  and 
see  the  green  wooded  hills  rising  all  round  them,  and  to 
catch  glimpses  of  the  little  river  gliding  on  through  its 
green  meadows  in  the  most  brilliant  sunshine. 

What  a  beautiful  life  they  should  lead  in  the  country ! 
thought  Herbert,  now  that  they  really  were  here.  How 
different  it  was  to  London !  those  little  gray-stone  houses, 
with  their  gray-stone  nagged  roofs ;  the  fields  on  the  hill- 
sides divided  with  stone  fences ;  the  solitary  barns  standing 
here  and  there  on  the  hill-side  in  the  solitary  fields.  How 
unlike  all  this  was  to  anything  which  he  had  yet  seen ! 

He  would  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  have  been 
located  there  at  once;  nevertheless,  his  father  and  he 
sallied  out  early  to  the  lovely  little  village  with  the  flower- 
wreathed  houses,  to  find,  if  possible,  a  home  there  for  the 
present. 

Jasmine,  and  honeysuckle,  and  roses,  still  sprung  from 
the  causeway  stones  of  the  village  street,  and  covered  the 
fronts  of  the  cottages ;  rosy-cheeked  children  still  played 
before  the  doors ;  and  cheerful  women  were  seen  looking 
from  the  casements :  but  there  was  no  house  in  which  the 
strangers  from  London  could  be  accommodated.  The  whole 
village  was  up  to  help  them  in  their  inquiries ;  but  some 
strangers,  more  fortunate  than  themselves,  already  occu- 
pied the  parlour  and  spare  chambers  of  the  farm-house. 
They  went  to  the  school-master's  and  the  music-master's ; 
they  went  to  a  cottage,  all  one  mass  of  flowers,  with  little 
diamond-paned  windows,  and  with  virgin's  bower  covering 
even  its  chimney:  it  was  a  cottage  with  a  porch,  and  a 
sun-dial,  and  a  hill-side  garden  full  of  flowers  and  bees,  and 
with  an  old-fashioned  arbour  in  one  corner ;  but,  alas  !  the 
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good  woman  sold  cheese  and  bacon,  and  the  parlour  served 
her  as  her  little  shop ;  there  was  no  hope  for  them  under 
her  roof. 

Herbert  felt  almost  angry  in  his  disappointment ;  he  was 
so  grieved  that  his  mother  could  not  be  accommodated 
there,  in  that  cottage,  which  seemed  of  all  others  the  one 
she  would  choose ;  he  even  proposed  to  his  father  that  they 
should  ask  the  old  woman  to  give  up  the  shop  for  their 
accommodation ;  but  as  his  father  did  not  encourage  the 
idea,  they  turned  reluctantly  away. 

Out  of  the  village,  therefore,  they  at  length  found  what 
Herbert  called  a  temporary  home.  He  called  it  so,  because 
it  was  not  as  romantic  and  picturesque  as  he  wished: 
nevertheless,  it  had  a  large  garden  opening  into  pleasant 
meadows,  and  was  in  itself  cheerful  and  airy ;  and  the  news 
of  this  said  temporary  home  was  received  at  the  old  home 
with  much  satisfaction. 

And  now  the  joyful  day  was  come  when  they  were  all  in 
the  country  together;  when  the  long-talked-of  and  little- 
believed-in  journey  was  made ;  and  here  were  they  in  the 
very  heart  of  Derbyshire,  with  green  hills  round  them, 
sparkling  waters,  extensive  views,  old  halls,  farm-houses, 
mines,  druidical  stones,  fossil  remains,  wild  flowers,  liberty, 
and — no  lessons. 

The  people  where  they  lodged  had  a  horse,  three  cows, 
five  children,  a  large  garden,  an  orchard,  and  four  fields. 
Herbert  had  made  acquaintance  with  all  these  before 
Meggie  came ;  and  therefore  he  could  introduce  her  to 
everything,  and  give  her  all  kind  of  information :  the 
horse's  name,  he  told  her,  was  Diamond ;  and  when  the 
people,  whose  name  was  Plumer,  wanted  to  go  out,  they 
borrowed  a  tax-cart  from  a  neighbour.  They  were  all 
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going  out  next  day ;  and  there  stood  the  tax-cart  in  the 
yard,  having  been  cleaned  that  very  afternoon.  The  names 
of  the  cows  were  Daisy,  Brindle,  and  Py-wipe ;  and  they 
all  three  fed  in  the  long  meadow  which  ran  along  the  side 
of  the  pretty  sparkling  river  Wye.  Herbert  knew  the  road 
up  to  the  stone-quarries,  to  the  old  cotton-mill,  to  the 
Wickstead  woods,  to  the  hill  from  the  top  of  which  Chats- 
worth  could  be  seen ;  he  knew  where  the  shoemaker  and 
tailor  lived,  and  the  man  who  sold  fishing-lines ;  he  had 
eaten  oat-cake,  and  trout  fresh  caught  from  the  river ;  he 
knew  where  the  finest  fish  frequented ;  and  he  had  seen, 
according  to  his  account,  thousands  and  millions  of  fish 
basking  in  the  sunshine !  This  last,  however,  was  infor- 
mation for  Alfred ;  Meggie  cared  nothing  about  fishing, 
which  Herbert  thought  very  strange  and  foolish,  because 
he  had  very  grand  ideas  of  fishing,  and  of  the  fishing 
excursions  he  and  Alfred  should  make  together. 

The  morning  after  her  arrival,  Herbert  took  Meggie  his 
favourite  walk  through  the  Wickstead  woods  up  to  the  hill 
whence  she  might  see  Chatsworth.  These  woods  had  a 
particular  charm  for  him ;  he  hardly  knew  why  :  but  they 
were  shadowy  and  pleasant,  and  half-way  up  were  two  stone 
troughs,  into  which  was  collected  the  water  which  flowed 
from  the  higher  part  of  the  hill ;  the  inside  of  the  troughs 
was  lined  with  a  thick  growth  of  the  greenest  moss ;  the 
water  was  very  clear,  and  long  trails  of  the  moss  waved  to 
and  fro  with  the  motion  of  the  water,  spreading  out  and 
contracting  its  delicate  foliage;  and  all  this  Herbert  thought 
very  beautiful.  He  called  these  troughs  "  the  travellers' 
drinking-cups;"  and  he  was  now  impatient  to  show  them  to 
Meggie. 

The  top  of  the  wood  brought  them  to  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
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and  here  were  open  fields,  divided  by  stone  fences.  It 
was  very  breezy  arid  pleasant,  and  on  the  broad  uncultiva- 
ted margins  of  the  road  grew  a  great  variety  of  plants, 
now  in  full  blossom — mountain-cistus,  wild  marjorum,  ladies- 
bed-straw,  hare-bells,  ragwort,  foxgloves,  hard-irons,  and 
little  nodding  thistles  of  great  beauty.  Meggie,  who  was 
a  lover  of  flowers,  was  delighted ;  and  while  Herbert  point- 
ed out  to  her  the  different  distant  hills  and  moors,  the 
names  of  which  he  had  already  learned,  she  gathered  a 
sheaf  of  flowers,  determined,  when  she  got  home,  to  write 
all  their  names  down,  and  thus  see,  during  her  stay  in  the 
country,  how  many  different  flowers  she  could  find. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  hill-top,  but  before  they  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Chatsworth,  and  when  they  were  think- 
ing of  nothing  less  than  of  thunder,  they  were  startled  by 
a  loud  peal ;  and,  looking  round,  they  saw  a  black  cloud 
behind  them,  coming  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  wood.  While 
they  hesitated  as  to  what  they  should  do,  large  drops  of 
rain  fell.  The  only  house  they  knew  of  was  below  the 
wood;  therefore  turning  back,  away  they  hurried  down  the 
steep  wood-path  again,  past  the  travellers'  drinking-cups, 
to  which  they  now  paid  little  attention,  for  it  now  poured 
with  rain,  and  every  now  and  then  they  could  see  pale 
lightning  flashes,  and  then  heard  the  rattling  thunder  above 
their  heads.  They  were  quite  wet  through  when  they 
reached  the  little  house  below  the  wood.  Herbert  said, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  best  to  go  on  in  the  rain ;  and 
so  they  might  have  done  had  not  the  poor  woman,  who  had 
watched  them  from  her  window,  opened  her  little  door  and 
invited  them  in  till  the  rain  was  over ;  and  Meggie,  who  was 
always  afraid  of  hurting  people's  feelings,  insisted  upon 
accepting  her  kindness.  It  was  a  very  little  house,  consist- 
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ing  only  of  one  room,  in  which  stood  the  old  woman's  bed. 
The  old  woman,  however,  was  very  hospitable,  and  gave 
them  each  a  piece  of  oat-cake,  which,  though  it  was  sour, 
Meggie  felt  obliged  to  eat,  for  the  same  reason  that  she 
had  come  into  her  house ;  and  though  she  spoke  in  a  very 
broad  Derbyshire  dialect,  they  did  not  let  her  suppose  that 
to  them  there  was  anything  queer  in  it.  She  was  very 
kind,  and  kept  them  till  their  wet  clothes  were  dry,  because 
she  could  not  lend  them  an  umbrella,  as  she  had  taken  the 
cotton  cover  from  hers  to  dye  it ;  and  in  proof  of  this  she 
showed  them  the  bare  whalebone  ribs  and  stick  as  they 
were  reared  up,  helpless  enough,  beside  the  clock.  She 
said  her  umbrella  was  fifteen  years  old ;  that  the  covering 
had  been  taken  off  and  washed  once  before ;  and  that  now, 
when  it  was  dyed  and  made  up,  it  would  look  like  new. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  great  fete  at  Haddon  Hall. 
The  little  town  was  all  astir ;  country  people  were  driving 
in  all  sorts  of  old-fashioned  vehicles,  and  the  townspeople 
stood  in  groups  at  their  doors,  and  in  the  street,  talking 
together.  In  the  afternoon,  the  shops  were  shut  as  if  it 
were  Sunday ;  the  bells  began  to  ring,  and  people  were  all 
dressed  in  their  best,  as  if  it  was  a  great  holiday.  And 
now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plumer,  and  a  very  handsome  old  lady 
of  seventy,  who  was  come  from  some  distant  peak  village 
for  the  merry-making,  all  made  their  appearance ;  and  Mr. 
Plumer's  black  horse  having  been  put  into  the  tax-cart,  it 
was  led  to  the  garden  door,  and  Meggie  and  Herbert  came 
clown  stairs  to  see  them  off.  How  Meggie  wished  that  her 
father  and  mother,  and  they  all,  were  going  there  too ! 

Whilst  she  was  expressing  this  wish  to  Herbert,  good 
Mrs.  Plumer  invited  her,  if  her  mamma  would  consent,  to 
take  a  seat  with  them  in  the  tax-cart,  and  thus  drive  up  to 
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the  door  of  the  old  Hall,  and  see  some  of  the  preparations. 
She  was  to  drive  there  with  them,  and  to  return  with  the 
little  Plumers  and  their  oldest  brother,  who  were  already 
set  off,  so  as  to  be  there  when  the  tax-cart  arrived. 

Meggie's  mamma  had  no  objection ;  and  she  was  over- 
joyed. The  road,  as  they  drove  along,  was  thronged  with 
carriages  of  all  kinds,  and  everybody  was  dressed  in  their 
best,  all  laughing  and  looking  very  merry.  Now  and  then, 
a  gentleman's  carriage  swept  past  them ;  and  it,  too,  con- 
tained ladies  and  gentlemen  going  to  the  fete.  Everybody 
knew  everybody  on  the  road ;  and  there  was  such  a  conti- 
nual greeting  and  salutation  as  was  quite  amusing,  and  such 
a  deal  of  talk  about  Lord  John  and  the  Duke,  as  excited 
Meggie's  imagination  wonderfully. 

Haddon  Hall  is  a  beautiful  old  place,  and  Meggie  loved 
old  halls  beyond  any  other  kind  of  building ;  it,  therefore, 
became  to  her  from  this  day,  as  you  will  see,  quite  a  place 
of  enchantment. 

-  The  nearer  they  drove  to  the  house,  the  greater  were  the 
throng  and  the  excitement ;  farmers,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters,  many  of  whom  were  carrying  light  band-boxes 
and  baskets,  containing  various  articles  of  finery  which  had 
yet  to  be  put  on,  were  walking,  in  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  up  to  the  great  gate,  amid  ladies  who  had  come  in  close 
carriages,  and  who  were  therefore  completely  attired,  with 
flowers  in  their  hair,  and  bouquets  in  their  hands.  There 
were  crowds  of  farmers,  with  rosy  faces  and  broad  shoul- 
ders, in  their  old-fashioned  Sunday  coats,  talking  together, 
or  walking  slowly  onward  towards  the  same  point  of  attrac- 
tion, the  great  entrance  gate,  but  yet  not  seeming  quite  as 
much  at  their  ease  as  they  would  have  done  in  their  own 
fields.  However,  they  were  all  in  high  good  humour ;  and 
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Meggie  could  not  help  laughing  herself  at  the  repeated 
loud  peals  of  laughter  which  she  heard,  intermingled  with 
the  neighing  and  whinnying  of  wild  and  excited  farmers' 
horses  which  stood  below,  and  which  seemed  as  if  they  too 
were  laughing  at  all  this  fun  which  was  just  about  to  begin. 

Meggie  returned  home  full  of  what  she  had  seen :  the 
grandeur  of  the  old  gray  Hall,  with  its  tower  and  flag,  and 
many  windows,  with  its  old  trees,  and  its  throng  of  assem- 
bling guests,  which  to  Meggie,  who  had  read  both  history 
and  romance,  furnished  an  interesting  picture  of  what  the 
fete  was  intended  to  represent  —  England  in  the  old  feudal 
ages,  when  the  great  lord  assembled  his  friends  and  re- 
tainers on  some  great  occasion  of  rejoicing. 

After  tea,  to  Meggie's  great  joy,  the  whole  family  set  out 
to  see,  from  the  opposite  hill,  the  fireworks  which  were  to 
be  displayed  in  the  old  garden  of  the  Hall.  The  road  was 
still  animated  with  guests  driving  to  the  fete ;  and  country- 
men and  women,  attired  in  their  highest  degree  of  holiday 
gaiety,  were  still  advancing  towards  the  great  gate.  Here 
and  there,  lights  shone  from  the  upper  windows ;  and  as  it 
grew  dusk,  the  children  amused  themselves  by  watching 
women  arranging  their  hair,  putting  on  grand  caps,  and 
pulling  out  long  ringlets.  The  grand  rooms  of  state,  the 
old  banqueting-hall,  and  the  old  dining-room,  were  fitted 
up  for  the  occasion  with  hundreds  of  lamps  —  nay,  indeed, 
the  whole  old  place  was  all  a-light :  mountains  of  beef  and 
bread  were  being  consumed ;  there  was  music  and  dancing 
in  the  beautiful  gallery  where  the  Vernons  and  the  Manners 
of  the  old  times,  who  were  now  all  dead  and  gone,  had 
danced  before  upon  the  same  oaken  floor  —  that  wonderful 
floor  which,  though  such  an  immense  extent,  was  yet  made 
out  of  one  single  tree.  Down  in  the  great  kitchen,  where 
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for  many  and  many  a  year  no  fire  had  ever  burned,  roaring 
logs  were  now  blazing,  and  smoke  careered  up  the  wide 
chimney,  filling  with  consternation,  and  putting  to  flight, 
hundreds  of  jackdaws,  which  had  built  and  reared  their 
young  there  in  undisturbed  possession  for  many  a  long  year. 

In  this  great  kitchen  it  was  that  the  young  running  foot- 
man lay  down  to  rest  himself,  and  earned  his  master's  dis- 
pleasure. But  I  must  tell  you  how  it  was.  In  those  old 
days,  when  there  were  neither  railroads  nor  mail-coaches  to 
carry  letters,  and  when  roads  were  very  bad,  even  for 
horsemen,  there  were  kept  in  every  family  of  consequence, 
agile  youths  or  men  who  had  been  trained  from  their 
earliest  boyhood  to  swift  walking  or  running.  These  men 
were  called  running  footmen :  they  were  clad  in  light, 
close-fitting  jerkins  and  breeches,  with  easy  well-made  shoes 
to  their  feet,  so  that  their  movement  might  in  no  way  be 
impeded.  They  were  employed  to  convey  letters  and 
messages  which  required  speed,  and  all  that  was  necessary 
for  their  journey  was  a  broad  belt  girt  round  their  body, 
and  a  light  staff  in  their  hand ;  and  in  this  way  they  would 
march  over  the  ground  at  a  wonderfully  swift  rate,  much 
quicker  than  it  was  possible  to  have  done  on  horseback  in 
the  bad  state  in  which  the  roads  were  at  that  time. 

Well,  as  I  was  telling  you,  one  of  these  running  footmen 
was  kept  at  Haddon  Hall  in  the  time  of  Sir  John  Manners, 
who,  having  married  Dorothea  Vernon,  the  sole  heiress  of 
Sir  George  Yernon,  of  Haddon,  had  come  to  live  there 
himself.  On  one  occasion,  therefore,  it  being  necessary  for 
him  to  send  over  with  all  speed  to  Bolsov<3r  Castle,  in 
Nottingham,  he  wrote  a  letter,  and  ordered  his  young 
running  footman  to  convey  it  there.  It  was  evening  when 
he  gave  it,  and  the  order  was  for  him  to  be  off  by  daybreak, 
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to  lose  no  time  in  reaching  Bolsover,  and  in  bringing  back 
the  reply.  The  running  footman,  who  was  a  slight  youth, 
under  twenty,  took  the  letter,  and  promised  obedience. 

The  next  morning,  Sir  John  rose  betimes ;  and,  being 
impatient  for  his  reply,  went  into  the  kitchen  to  inquire  at 
what  hour  the  youth  had  set  forth.  Before,  however,  he 
could  ask  any  questions,  he  saw  his  dilatory  messenger,  as 
he  supposed  him  to  be,  sitting  on  a  wooden  bench,  with  his 
head  leaning  on  one  of  the  large  tables,  fast  asleep.  The 
sight  enraged  him,  for  he  instantly  supposed  that  the  youth 
had  not  yet  set  out,  and  with  the  riding-whip  which  he 
happened  to  have  in  his  hand  he  began  to  beat  him  unmer- 
cifully, for  people  were  often  neither  merciful  nor  gentle  in 
those  days,  and  with  every  cut  that  he  gave  him  he  abused 
him  for  his  laziness  and  neglect  of  duty. 

The  boy,  thus  rudely  awoke,  started  up.  "Villain!" 
exclaimed  Sir  John,  "  why  have  you  not  done  my  bid- 
ding?" 

"I  have  been  to  Bolsover  and  back!"  said  the  youth. 
"  You  said  that  the  letter  needed  diligence,  and  diligence  I 
have  used." 

Sir  John  did  not  believe  this ;  and  thinking  it  merely  an 
excuse,  became  still  more  angry. 

"Have  patience  with  me,  my  master!"  besought  the 
youth,  "and  behold  here  the  proof  of  my  diligence !"  and 
so  saying,  he  sprang  upon  the  table  to  get  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  master's  whip,  and  held  aloft  the  sealed  reply  of  the 
master  of  Bolsover. 

Sir  John  was  not  only  mollified,  but  greatly  pleased; 
and  ordering  the  best  refreshment  which  the  house  con- 
tained to  be  set  before  him,  gave  him  a  gold  piece ;  which 
was  considered  a  sufficient  recompense  for  the  injustice 
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which  had  been  done  to  him,  as  well  as  the  blows  which  he 
had  received. 

The  fact  was,  that  after  receiving  the  letter  from  his 
master  the  evening  before,  merely  allowing  himself  a  few 
hours'  repose,  he  had  set  out  about  midnight,  and  returned 
some  hours  before  noon,  a  distance  there  and  back  not 
much  less  than  one  hundred  miles — a  feat  of  pedestrianism 
almost  unprecedented. 

But  that,  as  I  said,  was  in  the  old  times,  perhaps  whilst 
Lady  Mary  Vernon  was  working  the  grand  bed  in  which, 
in  after  times,  Queen  Elizabeth  slept.  That  bed  is  now 
faded,  and  almost  in  tatters.  Lady  Mary  Vernon,  the 
hot-tempered  Sir  John  Manners,  and  the  nimble-footed 
running  footman,  are  all  mouldered  to  dust ;  and  Herbert 
and  Meggie  are  gazing  in  the  deepening  twilight  at  that 
old  gray  Hall,  whilst  hundreds  of  rooks  are  flying  home- 
ward to  the  tall  trees  in  the  park,  which  surround  and 
almost  over-top  the  battlements  of  the  roof;  and  country 
people  are  dancing  in  the  old  banqueting-room,  or  are 
waiting,  like  them,  for  the  grand  fireworks,  which  are  to 
be  a  spectacle  to  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

The  children  stood  with  their  father  and  Alfred,  and  the 
dear  old  dog  Brenda,  on  the  opposite  hill;  and  soon  a 
blaze  of  light  burst  forth  amid  the  dark  trees,  and  up  went 
one  roaring  rocket  after  another,  whizzing  and  tearing  into 
the  air  with  the  blaze  of  lightning,  and  then  casting  down, 
from  an  immeasurable  height,  streams  of  pink,  and  yellow, 
and  green  stars  ;  others  rushed  up  still  higher,  as  if  among 
the  very  stars  themselves,  and  then  exploded  like  a  piece 
of  artillery,  waking  echoes  from  all  the  surrounding  hills. 
This  would  have  been  very  delightful  to  the  children,  but 
for  the  effect  which  it  produced  upon  poor  little  Brenda. 
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She  was  as  much  terrified  as  if  she  thought  that  the  world 
was  coining  to  an  end.  She  trembled  and  cowered  upon 
the  ground ;  and  with  every  rocket  that  went  up,  she  tried 
to  rush  away,  as  if  she  expected  it  was  going  to  crush  her. 
Herbert,  who  was  so  fond  of  his  dog  that  he  felt  all  her 
troubles  and  distresses  as  if  they  were  his  own,  sat  down 
on  a  bank,  and  held  her  in  his  arms,  lavishing  endless 
caresses  and  soothing  demonstrations  upon  her.  What  a 
pity  it  was,  he  thought,  that  Brenda  had  not  sense  enough 
to  enjoy  the  sight  of  such  wonderful  fireworks.  If  he 
could  only  have  explained  it  to  her ! 

The  rockets  were  interspersed  with  bursts  of  red,  and 
blue,  and  green  fire,  which  lit  up  the  whole  of  the  old  Hall, 
marking  every  outline  of  turret  and  battlement  as  distinctly 
as  if  the  whole  pile  were  on  fire.  The  effect  was  very  fine ; 
and  the  party  waited  until  all  was  over,  and  then  walked 
homeward,  in  the  still  starlight  night,  along  the  valley,  in 
which  the  course  of  the  river  was  marked  by  masses  of 
white  mist. 

The  children  had  been  much  interested  for  a  long  time, 
by  hearing  of  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  falling 
stars.  Mary,  who  had  been  reading  Humboldt's  Cosmos 
before  she  left  home,  had  told  them  a  deal  on  the  subject ; 
and  they  had  noted  down  the  nights  in  the  year,  and  they 
were  but  about  six  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
that  they  might  watch  for  them  on  those  particular  nights, 
and  thus  see  that  marvellous  sight  of  which  the  most 
scientific  men  of  the  age  could  give  no  explanation.  Their 
coming  into  Derbyshire  had,  however,  put  the  falling  stars 
out  of  their  heads ;  nevertheless,  as  they  were  standing  on 
the  hill-side,  waiting  for  the  fireworks  at  Haddon  Hall, 
great  was  their  delight  and  wonder  to  behold  among  the 
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serene  stars  above  them  one  of  these  wonders ;  and  then 
they  remembered  their  former  wish,  and  resolved  to  watch 
for  them,  and  to  their  surprise  they  found,  on  considera- 
tion, that  this  was  the  first  night,  the  10th  of  August,  on 
which  this  spectacle  could  be  witnessed,  and  thus  all  uncon- 
sciously to  themselves,  they  were  in  the  best  possible 
situation  to  behold  it.  Again  and  again  the  beautiful  and 
wonderful  falling  stars  attracted  their  eyes ;  sometimes  they 
seemed  to  run  along  horizontally,  and  then  vanish  into 
nothing ;  sometimes  they  fell  perpendicularly,  and  were 
swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  in  space.  This  was  a  great  joy, 
as  may  be  imagined ;  and  if  it  did  not  eclipse  the  glory  of 
the  fireworks,  it  yet  added  a  new  charm  to  the  night. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  FEW  days  afterwards,  Mary  went  to  sketch  in  the  old 
hall,  and  Meggie  was  her  companion.  They  went  for  the 
whole  day,  took  their  luncheon  with  them,  and  Meggie 
carried  with  her  a  book  and  some  knitting,  meaning  to  be 
very  industrious.  To  be  allowed  to  remain  in  an  old  hall 
like  Haddon  for  a  whole  day,  with  nobody  to  control  her — 
to  walk  about  from  room  to  room,  and  muse  upon  such  old 
traditions  of  the  place  as  she  had  gleaned  up,  was  a  great 
enjoyment  to  her.  Meggie  was  rather  of  a  romantic  turn, 
and  was  fond  of  picturing  to  herself  the  lives  of  knights 
and  ladies  in  the  olden  time,  and  imagining  all  their  trou- 
bles and  adventures.  It  was  very  easy  for  her  to  fancy 
herself  some  interesting  lady  of  romance,  and  therefore  she 
4 
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was  quite  in  her  element  thus  alone  at  Haddon  Hall.  I 
said  alone,  because  though  Mary  was  with  her,  yet  she  was 
occupied  with  her  drawing,  and,  when  so,  was  always  too 
much  absorbed  to  be  a  companion  for  anybody.  Meggie 
knew  this  very  well,  and  therefore  these  two  dear  sisters 
were,  when  at  Haddon  Hall,  quite  independent  of  each 
other. 

Herbert  did  not  at  all  sympathize  with  Meggie's  romantic 
fancies ;  he  had  grown  quite  out  of  such  things ;  he  called 
her  silly,  and  had  no  patience  writh  her  when  he  saw  her 
enacting  any  imaginary  character ;  neither,  therefore,  was 
he  wanted  to  complete  her  present  pleasure,  which  was 
perfect  in  herself.  And  now  what  a  world  of  romance  lay 
all  around  her  in  those  old  rooms,  with  their  tapestried 
walls,  their  quaint,  carved  wainscoting,  and  deep  oriel 
windows.  She  sat  on  a  tall  old  window-seat,  looking  out 
into  a  grand  old  garden,  and  wove  such  a  network  of  ro- 
mance all  around  her,  that  she  hardly  noticed  the  parties 
of  visitors  who  went  through  the  rooms  in  rapid  succession 
with  the  guide ;  and  when  Mary  summoned  her  at  length 
to  join  in  a  luncheon  of  sandwiches,  seed-cake,  and  peaches, 
she  had  to  wake  up,  as  if  out  of  a  dream,  before  she  could 
receive  into  her  mind  anything  so  commonplace. 

Herbert  and  Alfred,  in  the  meantime,  were  gone  a-fish- 
ing.  They  had  brought  with  them  rods  for  fly-fishing,  for 
trolling,  and  for  common  angling,  with  artificial  baits  of 
every  conceivable  kind ;  for  nothing  had  occupied  their 
thoughts,  before  leaving  home,  but  the  grand  fishing  they 
should  have  in  the  Derwent,  the  Wye,  and  other  famous 
fishing-streams  of  Derbyshire.  On  the  journey,  Alfred 
had  thought  of  nothing  so  much  as  his  fishing-tackle ;  and 
the  first  thing  after  his  arrival  was  to  examine  it,  and  put 
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it  in  order  for  use.  The  truth  was,  that  just  at  this  time 
Alfred  had  a  perfect  passion  for  fishing ;  and  Herbert,  who 
looked  up  to  his  brother  as  much  as  Meggie  did  to  her 
sister,  imbibed  the  same  from  him ;  and  now  the  two  talked 
very  magnificently  of  their  "fishing  ground,"  as  the  Ame- 
rican Indian  talks  of  his  hunting  ground. 

When  they  arrived,  however,  they  found  that,  although 
the  rivers  were  as  beautiful  as  they  fancied  them,  and  al- 
though the  fish  lay  basking  in  the  shallows,  and  shot  under 
the  stones  of  the  bank  at  their  approach,  yet  there  were 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  which  they  had  not  looked  for ; 
they  could  no  more  fish  without  permission,  in  the  streams, 
than  they  could  shoot  game  without  a  license.  Several  days 
must  pass  before  the  permission  could  be  obtained,  and  on 
the  very  morning  when  Mary  and  Meggie  went  to  Haddon, 
Alfred  and  Herbert  set  out  for  the  first  time  to  fish  in 
Monsal  Dale,  which  was  a  few  miles  distant. 

Over  the  hills  they  went  with  all  their  fishing  apparatus, 
engaging  to  bring  back  an  abundant  supply  of  fish  for  the 
table,  and  the  father  and  mother  promising  to  join  them 
later  in  the  day,  and  return  with  them  late  in  the  afternoon 
for  dinner,  by  which  time  Mary  and  Meggie  would  be  back 
from  Haddon. 

A  thunder-storm  of  the  day  before  had  disturbed  the 
weather ;  there  had  been  a  deal  of  thunder  since  they  came, 
and  now,  though  the  morning  was  fine,  with  hot,  gleaming 
sunshine,  the  wind  was  high,  and  people  who  understood 
Peak  weather,  foretold  more  rain  before  night.  Accord- 
ingly, the  father  and  mother,  and  the  little  dog  Brenda,  had 
not  gone  far  on  their  way  to  join  the  fishermen  before  a 
violent  shower  overtook  them,  and  compelled  them  to  take 
shelter  in  the  first  house  they  came  to  at  the  entrance  of 
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a  village.  It  was  a  school  of  a  few  little  boys  and  a  great 
many  girls,  and  was  taught  by  a  very  pretty  young  woman. 
The  older  ones  sat  at  a  long  double  desk,  and  were  writing 
or  doing  their  sums ;  many  of  the  girls  were  knitting,  and 
the  lesser  children  sat  on  rows  of  little  benches.  It  was  a 
very  pretty  sight,  and  they  all  looked  clean  and  industrious 
and  good-humoured,  and  glanced  up  at  the  strangers  with 
bashful  eyes,  and  blushed  crimson  the  moment  they  were 
detected  doing  so. 

Little  Brenda  was,  as  I  said,  with  the  father  and  mother ; 
and  wet  and  draggled  as  she  was,  she  sat  in  a  corner  and 
looked  half  ashamed  of  herself.  The  mother,  who  enjoyed 
nothing  more  than  to  please  children,  asked  them  if  they 
would  like  to  see  that  little  dog  say  her  lesson,  and  if  the 
governess  would  permit  it.  A  ready  "Yes,"  was  the 
answer.  She  accordingly  made  Brenda  sit  up,  put  on  her 
a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  setting  a  low  chair  before  her, 
with  an  open  book  upon  it,  desired  her  to  attend  to  it. 
Brenda  was  very  obedient;  she  looked,  as  if  very  know- 
ingly, down  at  the  open  book,  and  placing  one  little  paw 
on  the  page,  glanced  up  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  question 
the  children  about  what  she  had  been  reading.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  delight  of  the  children,  and  they  all  rose  up 
to  see  the  sight ;  there  was  a  deal  of  laughter,  at  first  very 
low,  and  then  very  loud ;  and  again  and  again  Brenda  had 
to  exhibit  her  little  accomplishments,  every  now  and  then 
diversifying  the  show  by  holding  out  her  paw  to  shake 
hands,  or  by  dropping  her  spectacles  from  off  her  little 
black  nose.  Brenda  was  greatly  admired  by  all  the  chil- 
dren, but  especially  by  one  fat  little  fellow  of  about  five, 
who  slowly  crept  on  all  fours  to  Brenda's  side,  and,  sitting 
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down  beside  her,  patted  her,  and  seemed  to  long  to  take 
her  in  his  arms. 

"Is  not  she  a  nice  little  dog?"  said  the  mother.  "Yes," 
said  the  boy,  blushing  very  crimson,  "but " 

"But  what?"  said  the  mother,  as  the  boy  stopped  short, 
and  looked  down  as  if  ashamed.  "  Don't  you  think  him  so 
clever,  then?"  "Yes,"  said  the  boy  again;  "but  Uncle 
George's  little  dog  can  grind  coffee." 

"  Oh,  yes,  that  he  can !"  said  a  bright-looking  girl,  who 
had  been  busy  over  a  very  fine  piece  of  knitting;  "he 
grinds  coffee  for  Mr.  Jones's  breakfast,  every  morning; 
Mr.  Jones  has  had  a  little  mill  made  for  him,  and  he  gets 
into  it,  and  works  it,  like  a  squirrel's  cage.  But  he  doesn't 
like  it." 

"He  does,  though!"  said  the  little  boy,  shaking  hands 
with  Brenda,  and  looking  up  very  fiercely  at  the  girl,  as  if 
she  had  maligned  the  dog. 

"  No,  he  does  not  like  it,"  persisted  she  ;  "  and  he  looks 
ashamed  of  it,  just  as  if  he  did  not  think  it  fit  work  for  a 
dog  !"  This  made  the  little  boy  smile,  and  the  mother  then 
said,  that  perhaps  he  was  ashamed  of  grinding  the  coffee, 
for  that  she  once  knew  a  very  little  dog,  which,  in  its 
youth,  had  been  a  dancing  dog,  and  had  worn  a  scarlet 
jacket ;  and  afterwards,  whenever  it  saw  any  small  thing 
which  was  scarlet,  it  put  its  tail  between  its  legs,  hung  its 
head,  and  crept  out  of  sight,  with  altogether  a  most*re- 
markable  expression  of  shame  and  dejection.  Perhaps  it 
was,  in  part,  the  remembrance  of  some  great  suffering 
which  it  had  endured  while  learning  to  dance,  which  caused 
it  to  creep  away ;  but  there  was  also,  as  far  as  you  could 
judge  from  appearance,  some  sentiment  of  shame  also 

connected  with  it. 
4* 
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This  talk  about  the  dogs,  which  the  good  school-mistress 
permitted,  lasted  longer  than  the  rain ;  and  the  father  and 
mother,  and  little  Brenda,  again  set  out  on  their  walk. 
About  half  way  to  Monsal  Dale,  they  met  Alfred  and 
Herbert  on  their  way  home,  with  all  their  fishing  tackle 
put  up ;  Alfred  with  the  brim  of  his  broad  brown-felt  hat 
tied  over  his  ears,  and  Herbert  carrying  the  landing-net, 
and  a  broken  umbrella ;  for  in  the  prophecy  of  rain  they 
had  been,  greatly  against  their  will,  induced  to  take  one 
with  them  in  the  morning. 

"It  had  been  anything  but  a  good  fishing  day,"  they 
said;  "the  wind  had  blown  a  hurricane  in  the  dale;" 
Alfred's  hat  had  left  his  head  many  times.  Herbert  had 
been  lifted  up  by  the  umbrella,  the  wind  was  so  high ;  and 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  fly  away  with  it,  he  was  obliged  to  let 
it  go,  that  he  might  keep  on  his  legs.  The  umbrella  was 
carried  right  across  the  river,  and  nobody  knows  what 
would  have  become  of  it,  if  some  men  who  were  at  work  on 
the  other  side,  had  not  caught  it,  and  then  it  was  broken, 
as  they  saw.  Herbert  asked  the  men  (for  he  had  to  fetch 
the  umbrella),  where  it  would  have  gone  to  if  it  had  been 
carried  over  the  hill,  and  they  told  him  into  Demon's  Dale. 
This  strange  name  excited  him,  and  he  now  wanted  to  set 
off  immediately  to  explore  this  dale,  which  must,  as  he  said, 
have  something  wonderful  about  it. 

"  That's  just  what  we  were  disputing  about  when  you 
came  in  sight,"  said  Alfred;  "Herbert  wants  to  go  there 
now.  It  is  such  nonsense  !" 

"It  is  not  nonsense,  is  it,  papa?"  asked  Herbert,  rather 
angrily. 

The  father  did  not  think  it  at  all  nonsensical  in  Herbert 
to  wish  to  see  Demon's  Dale,  he  only  thought  it  had  better 
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be  deferred  to  some  other  day ;  and  now,  therefore,  as  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  and  all  thoughts  of  fishing  were  given 
up  for  the  day,  the  little  party  walked  on  merrily  together. 
Herbert,  by  his  own  account,  had  enjoyed  the  day  greatly. 
He  said  that  though  there  was  no  fishing,  and  though  that 
was  a  great  disappointment,  yet  that  they  had  seen  "lots 
of  things."  He  had  found  some  very  nice  flowers — among 
the  rest,  the  blue  Greek  valerian  and  the  sundew;  and 
then,  nobody  could  think  how  beautiful  the  little  sparkling 
river  was,  and  how  it  weixt  singing  along  over  the  stones. 
Oh,  it  was  very  pleasant !  And  then  they  had  seen  such 
nuts !  only  it  was  a  great  pity  that  they  were  not  yet  ripe. 
See  !  Herbert  had  the  landing-net,  which  he  carried  on  his 
shoulder,  full  of  clusters,  which  he  had  gathered,  just  to 
show  what  they  would  be ;  there  were  four-man,  five,  and 
even  six  and  seven-man  clusters !  Then  too  both  Alfred  and 
he  had  seen  great  beauty  in  what  they  called  the  back  of 
Old  Fin,  which  was  the  termination  of  the  high  ridge  called 
Fin-hill,  which  forms  one  side  of  Monsal  Dale,  and  upon 
which  they  had  found  the  large  blue  dewberry,  deliciously 
ripe.  The  greatest  wonder  of  all  lay,  however,  beyond  the 
back  of  Fin,  on  what  Herbert  called  Fin's  shoulder,  and 
this  was  a  huge  pile  of  castle-like  rock,  called  by  the  country 
people  Hobthrush's  Hall,  and  which  Herbert  remembered, 
in  those  old  times  when  he  and  Meggie  feared  they  should 
never  come  to  Derbyshire,  his  father  had  once  told  him 
about,  and  which  he  had  since  always  thought  of  as  Gob- 
throstle s  Hall.  And  now  he  had  really  seen  the  place ! 
He  and  Alfred  had  crossed  a  little  rustic  bridge,  made  of 
the  split  trunk  of  a  larch  fir,  which  bent  and  danced  under 
them ;  they  had  ascended  the  rock  on  which  it  stood,  and 
had  seen  magpies,  and  swallows,  and  hawks'  nests  built  in 
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the  crevices  of  Hob  thrush's  abode,  and  these,  Herbert 
thought,  might  be  looked  upon  as  old  Hobthrush's  familiars, 
and  bats  and  owls  there  were,  no  doubt,  also,  only  they 
were  not  late  enough  to  see  or  hear  them. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  and  still  higher  up,  was 
an  old,  disused  lime-kiln,  which  looked  dismal  enough  in 
that  wild  valley,  and  this  Herbert  insisted  upon  calling 
Hobthrush's  oven,  and  out  of  the  landing-net,  otherwise  his 
bag  of  curiosities,  Herbert  produced  various  wonderful 
things  which  he  had  found  in  and  about  the  oven ;  among 
others,  a  very  nice  specimen  of  fossil  stone,  and  a  wonder- 
fully perfect  skeleton  of  the  head  of  a  bird  of  the  falcon 
tribe.  Herbert  had  not  returned  without  trophies. 

Among  the  lesser  rambles  which  the  children  made  with 
the  indefatigable  Alfred,  was  one  down  the  Wye  to  a  se- 
cluded part,  where  the  water  flowed  over  stones  covered 
with  green  water-moss,  and  over  which  old  willow  trees  cast 
a  deep  and  sylvan  shadow.  The  volume  of  water  at  this 
part  of  the  river  was  uncertain,  owing  to  a  number  of  fish- 
ponds above,  and  to  a  mill-dam,  which  at  times  drained  it, 
and  at  times  sent  the  water  down  with  the  force  of  a 
mountain  torrent.  But  in  any  case  it  was  beautiful ;  the 
mill-stream,  like  a  second  river,  lay  dammed  up  above  it, 
and  separated  from  it  by  what  bore  the  appearance  of  a 
charming  little  island,  overgrown  with  willows  and  other 
water-loving  trees,  and  fringed  to  the  water's  edge  by  the 
broad  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  tussilago,  or  water  plan- 
tain, from  amongst  which  grew  abundantly  the  crimson- 
flowered  willow  herb,  and  the  sweet-scented  meadow  sweet, 
like  masses  of  river  foam,  which,  on  the  day  of  creation, 
had  been  formed  into  beautiful  flowers.  This  became  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  whole  family. 
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Here,  underneath  a  large  willow,  reading  aloud  some 
pleasant  book,  sits  the  father,  while  the  mother,  reclined  on 
a  large  outspread  shawl,  listens  to  the  reading,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  hears  the  voices  of  the  happy  children  down 
by  the  water  side.  Perched  on  a  stone  wall  just  by  sits 
Mary,  making  a  water-colour  sketch  of  the  sylvan  scene 
before  her.  At  her  feet,  and  as  tall  as  the  stone  wall  on 
which  she  sits,  shoots  up  the  lovely  blue  Greek  valerian,  or 
Jacob's  ladder,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  England's  wild 
flowers,  Derbyshire  being  one  of  its  rare  habitats.  Meggie 
comes  rushing  fonvard  quite  wildly  over  stock  and  stone 
with  her  hand  full  of  flowers.  She  had  found  the  Greek 
valerian,  first  of  all  the  family,  in  another  situation,  and  the 
little  yellow  musk  plant,  so  generally  cultivated  in  gardens 
and  in  pots,  about  London,  and  which,  though  not  a  native 
English  flower,  was  here  growing  to  all  appearance  wild  and 
in  great  luxuriance.  Meggie  brings  many  flowers,  all  of 
which  are  new  to  her ;  there  is  the  lovely  tremulous  moun- 
tain cistus,  the  tall  nettle  hemp,  the  blue  meadow  geranium, 
and  the  enchanter's  nightshade.  These  are  trophies  which 
fill  her  heart  with  delight.  She  brings  word  that  Alfred, 
Herbert,  and  Brenda  are  catching  crabs  in  the  water ;  and 
she  now,  having  deposited  her  sheaf  of  flowers,  is  off  to 
help  them. 

Behold  now  a  water  scene.  The  crab  fishing,  however, 
does  not  turn  out  as  well  as  was  expected.  Herbert  had 
sent  word  by  Meggie  that  they  should  catch  some  hundreds ; 
but  they  only  caught  three,  one  of  which  was  no  larger 
than  a  shrimp.  These  queer  little  creatures  caused  the 
most  unfeigned  astonishment  in  the  unenlightened  mind  of 
Brenda.  Her  belief  was  that  she  should  clear  the  water 
of  them,  as  apparently  she  took  them  in  the  first  instance 
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to  be  a  species  of  water-rat.  Down  into  the  water  she 
dashed,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  Herbert  and  Alfred, 
snuffing  eagerly  among  the  stones  of  the  bank,  but  was 
presently  nipped  by  the  nose  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner.  " These *rats  are  very  fierce,  though!"  barked 
Brenda,  looking  up  for  a  moment,  and  then  down  she  went 
again,  more  determined  than  ever.  "They  are  the  queerest 
rats  in  the  world,  and  the  most  savage,"  again  barked 
Brenda,  but  this  time  managing  to  bring  out  the  largest  of 
the  three  that  were  caught. 

"Well  done,  good  Brenda!"  said  the  boys,  patting  her, 
and  encouraging  her  to  go  in  again.  Brenda  looked  up  in 
their  faces,  and  said,  only  they  did  not  quite  understand 
her,  "  But,  really,  do  you  enjoy  it  so  much  ?  it  is  not  such 
capital  fun  after  all,  and  these  rats  bite  so !  Still,  if  you 
wish,  I'll  try  again." 

They  did  wish  it,  and  in  went  the  obedient  Brenda  once 
more,  but  the  more  she  tried  it  the  less  she  liked  it ;  and 
this  time,  bringing  out  only  the  little  shrimp  crab,  she  said, 
"Now,  if  you  please,  we'll  give  it  up.  They  are  the 
queerest  rats  I  ever  saw,  and  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
catching !  Besides  which,  they  have  bitten  me  so,  that  my 
nose  feels  as  if  it  were  in  a  nettlebed."  And  with  this 
Brenda  withdrew  to  the  bank,  and  commenced  smoothing 
down  her  nose  with  her  fore-paws.  This  crab  fishing,  how- 
ever, had  been  so  exciting  to  Herbert,  that  he,  like  Brenda, 
having  disencumbered  himself  of  his  shoes,  stockings,  and 
jacket,  and  with  his  trousers  turned  up  above  his  knees, 
and  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  shoulders,  waded  into 
the  water  further  and  further,  until,  when  the  fishing  was 
given  up  as  a  failure,  he  found  it  so  pleasant,  that,  with  the 
help  of  a  stout  stick,  he  waded  the  stream,  which  was 
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neither  deep  nor  dangerous,  and  so  reached  the  little  island, 
on  the  bank  of  which  he  soon  discovered  various  wonders ; 
two  or  three  kingfishers  were  skimming  about,  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  very  distinctly  seen ;  shortly  after,  a 
weasel  came  out  from  the  stones  of  the  bank,  just  above 
the  water,  stared  at  him,  and  then  rapidly  withdrew.  The 
announcement  of  such  wonders  as  these  fired  Meggie  with 
a  desire  to  follow  him ;  and  as  her  father  and  mother  by 
this  time  had  come  up,  to  Meggie's  great  delight  they  gave 
her  leave  to  go  to  him.  Meggie  now,  bare-footed  and 
bare-legged,  stripped  to  her  flannel  petticoat,  and  with  no 
bonnet  on,  but  her  thick  hair  wreathed  with  trails  of  the 
large  white  convolvulus,  waded  also  across  the  stream,  sup- 
ported by  her  father's  strong  oaken  walking-stick,  and  soon 
joined  Herbert ;  and,  according  to  their  report,  the  wonders 
of  the  place  were  so  inexhaustible,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty they  could  be  persuaded  to  leave. 

On  their  way  home,  they  passed  through  a  pleasant  wood 
where  was  an  abundant  growth  of  the  wild  raspberry,  in 
the  gathering  of  which  they  spent  a  considerable  time, 
carrying  home  with  them  the  ample  provision-basket  half 
full. 

Bilberries  and  wild  raspberries  were  brought  every  day 
to  the  house  for  sale,  and  the  mother  bought  great  quanti- 
ties of  them.  What  delicious  suppers  they  had  every  night 
of  wild-raspberry  jam,  delicious  brown  bread,  and  new 
in  ilk. 

Now  and  then,  in  their  country  excursions,  they  found 
also  wild  strawberries,  but  these  were  rare,  as  well  as  wild 
gooseberries,  but  the  flavour  of  both  was  excellent. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

ONE  of  the  next  excursions  which  our  little  family  party 
made,  was  to  some  famous  Druidical  stones  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  whole  day  was  to  be  devoted  to  this,  and 
they  set  off,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  with  baskets  of 
provisions  for  the  day.  Herbert,  who  longed  to  distinguish 
himself  on  this  occasion  by  his  perfect  obligingness,  bor- 
rowed his  father's  stout  oaken  walking-stick,  called  Big 
Ben;  and  hanging  upon  it  all  the  baskets  and  satchels 
which  were  to  be  taken,  became  the  general  burden-bearer. 
It  was  a  great  load  which  he  had  to  carry,  and  everybody 
said  that  he  would  soon  be  tired ;  but  he  was  resolute  in 
his  own  way.  He  made  a  little  pad  for  his  shoulder,  for 
the  stick  to  rest  upon  it,  and  putting  the  largest  and  flattest 
basket  undermost,  so  that  it  might  lie  as  it  were  on  his 
back,  he  piled  the  lesser  things  above,  and  stood  ready  to 
depart  before  any  of  the  others. 

His  father  said,  that  he  feared  everybody  who  met  them 
would  cry  shame  on  them,  for  laying  all  the  burden  on  one 
of  the  youngest  of  the  party,  whilst,  they  themselves  went 
empty-handed.  Herbert  had  his  reply  ready.  "  When  I 
see  any  one  coming,"  said  he,  "I  shall  begin  to  sing  and 
whistle,  to  show  how  merry  I  am ;  and  every  now  and  then 
I  shall  give  a  caper,  to  show  how  light  I  find  the  things." 

"The  willing  mind  makes  the  burden  light,"  said  the 
father ;  and  Herbert  felt  that  it  was  so. 

Over  the  hills  trudged  the  party.  They  were  all  ready 
to  sing  as  well  as  Herbert,  the  morning  was  so  beautiful, 
and  their  spirits  were  so  light.  In  their  wish  to  gain  fine 
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views  from  some  neighbouring  height,  or  to  stroll  down 
pleasant  fields  or  by  quiet  woodsides,  they  went  far  out  of 
their  path,  and  had  a  long  circuit  to  make  through  a  field 
of  green  corn  before  they  recovered  it.  But  this  mattered 
little  to  them ;  pleasant  talk  shortened  the  way,  and  every 
turn  presented  some  new  object  of  beauty  or  interest,  and 
every  hill  which  they  climbed  opened  to  them  fresh  views 
over  this  peak  land,  or  down  into  valleys  where  lay  quiet 
gray  hamlets  clustered  round  their  well-built  churches. 

After  a  while  they  found  themselves  in  a  bare,  bleak 
region,  which  was  broken  up  by  lead  mines.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  country  seemed  to  have  been  put  into  a  state 
of  turmoil ;  the  fields  were  full  of  hillocks,  the  remains  of 
ancient  mines,  now  grown  green  over.  Here  and  there 
were  new  shafts  sunk  in  the  earth  to  work  the  vein  of  lead 
ore,  which  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  draw-wells. 
These  extended,  at  intervals,  for  miles.  Occasionally  they 
passed  large,  square  wooden  troughs,  where  the  ore  was 
washed;  and  at  length  reached  a  sort  of  head-quarters, 
where  was  the  furnace  for  melting,  and  the  large  scales, 
under  a  high  peaked  roof,  for  weighing  the  ore.  Over 
everything  belonging  to  these  mining  places  there  was  a 
hue  of  grayness,  a  look  of  barrenness  which  was  mournful. 
A  bell  rang  at  the  moment  our  little  party  approached; 
and  about  twenty  miners  turned  out  from  the  building, 
where  they  had  been  dining.  They  were  most  of  them  men 
of  large  growth,  some  of  them  upwards  of  six  feet  high, 
but  they  had  all  that  mournful  gray  look,  even  of  com- 
plexion. They  walked  slowly  and  heavily ;  their  dress  was 
gray,  so  was  their  round-crowned,  narrow-brimmed  hats. 
They  dispersed  to  the  various  draw-well  like  shafts,  and 
were  let  down  into  them  by  a  rope.  They  seated  them- 
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selves  one  by  one  in  a  sort  of  noose,  and  were  let  down  like 
a  bucket,  and  at  a  given  sign  the  empty  rope  was  drawn  up 
again,  and  another  took  his  place. 

Passing  the  lead  mines,  our  little  party  inade  a  halt  on  a 
bare  hill-side,  flanked  by  a  wood,  and  commanding  an 
extensive  view;  and  here,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  Her- 
bert's burden  was  lightened.  The  provision  was  spread  on 
a  gray  rock,  which  heaved  its  old  gray  head  out  of  the 
turf,  and  a  very  merry  meal  was  made.  Herbert  could 
now  run  and  leap  about  like  a  fawn ;  for  each  had  his  own 
share,  and  he  now  confessed  that  he  was  much  benefited  by 
the  change. 

Everybody  being  now  rested,  they  set  off  with  fresh 
vigour  to  reach  a  strange-looking  pile  of  rock  called  Mock 
Beggar's  Hall,  which  rose  up  on  a  round  hill,  now  mostly 
covered  with  wood,  like  a  large  house  with  an  immense 
chimney  at  either  end,  having  derived  its  name,  as  it  is 
said,  from  its  having  often  misled  beggars  by  its  resem- 
blance to  a  house. 

Whether  this  pile  of  rock  is  natural  or  artificial  I  cannot 
say :  it  was  the  opinion  of  our  party,  however,  that  it  was 
natural;  but  that  no  doubt,  in  former  times,  it  had  been 
used  as  a  Druidical  temple,  as  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
Derbyshire  abounds  with  Druidical  remains.  This  pile  of 
rock  is  also  called  "Robin  Hood's  Stride;"  the  tradition 
being  that  Robin  Hood,  either  for  pleasure  or  necessity, 
strode  from  one  chimney-like  rock  to  another.  And  if  so, 
little  John,  who  was  himself  a  giant  if  his  grave  in  Hather- 
sage  churchyard  be  supposed  to  mete  out  his  dimensions, 
was  nothing  to  speak  of  compared  with  Robin  Hood.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  groove-like  markings,  in  one  of  these  rock 
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towers,  are  the  furrows  made  by  Robin  Hood  and  his  men 
sharpening  their  arrows  upon  them. 

This  pile  of  red  sandstone  rock  seems  indeed  the  work 
of  giants.  The  blocks  are  of  various  sizes,  piled  together, 
and  reared  one  against  another  and  one  over  another,  and 
yet  all  solidly  massed  together,  as  if  by  their  weight  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  have  been  piled.  Here  and  there 
are  angular  openings,  left  as  if  purposely,  and  which  form 
caves  and  passages. 

Alfred  and  the  younger  children  climbed  and  leapt  about 
like  wild  goats.  The  mother,  the  father,  and  Mary  lay 
down  on  a  green  sunny  slope  beneath  the  pile  of  rock,  on 
outspread  shawls,  under  the  shade  of  umbrellas,  to  enjoy 
themselves  quietly,  to  rest,  and  even,  perhaps,  to  sleep. 
But  sleep  or  even  rest  was  almost  impossible,  from  the  wild 
spirits  with  which  the  old  Druidic  stones  were  all  alive. 
First,  a  wasp's  nest  was  discovered,  in  a  crevice  where 
Robin  Hood  had  perhaps  laid  his  arrows,  or  some  old  Druid 
priest  had  led  his  victim  for  sacrifice ;  and  Alfred,  and 
Herbert,  and  Brenda  were  all  on  fire  to  take  it.  Next, 
stones  went  dashing  down  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  with  a 
clatter  and  clangour  that  made  everybody  believe  that  half 
the  old  rock  was  coming  down ;  and  then  Meggie,  who  had 
been  sitting  for  some  time  like  a  Druid  priestess  meditating 
in  a  cave,  was  felt,  rather  than  heard,  to  pass  by  mys- 
teriously on  her  way  to  gather  flowers  for  garlands,  or 
other  poetic  purposes,  until  finally  driven  forth  by  an  incur- 
sion of  boys,  who  swept  her  out  with  great  boughs  of  red- 
berried  mountain-ash,  the  same  with  which  they  had  as- 
saulted the  wasps,  came  rushing  down,  like  an  incensed 
priestess,  with  all  her  garlands  torn,  to  the  sober  people 
below. 
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And  now  they  all  went,  like  a  pilgrim  train,  to  examine 
the  pile,  and  pass  judgment  upon  it;  but  as  they  arrived  at 
no  conclusions  worth  recording,  we  will  accompany  them  to 
another  pile  of  rock  no  less  interesting,  called  the  CratlifF 
Crags.  This  is  a  similar,  irregularly  piled-up  mass  of  red 
sandstone ;  and  although  not  so  lofty,  yet  of  sterner  cha- 
racter. On  the  top  of  many  of  these  huge  flat  stones,  are 
to  be  seen  those  rock-basins  supposed  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Druids  for  the  purposes  of  sacrifice,  and  which  are 
found  on  all  similar  Druidical  rocks,  not  only  in  England, 
but,  under  the  name  of  "witches'  caldrons,"  and  "giants' 
pots,"  in  all  Scandinavian  nations.  The  children  were  all 
the  more  interested  in  these  rude  works  of  antiquity, 
because,  only  a  few  days  before,  they  had  all  been  to  see  a 
museum  of  ancient  British  remains  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  were  many  most  curious  and  interesting  relics,  which 
had  been  dug  out  of  mounds,  and  especially  from  the  old 
Druidical  Temple  of  Arbor  Low,  which  they  had  also 
visited.  They  had  seen  ancient  British  ornaments  of  gold 
and  other  metals,  rich  pottery,  bones  and  skulls,  in  a  won- 
derfully perfect  state.  All  these  things  were  now  in  their 
minds,  and  they  therefore  easily  realized  the  remote,  stern, 
and  solemn  life  which  had  left  these  blocks  of  stone  as 
stones  of  memorial  on  the  hill-sides. 

Herbert  begged  of  his  father  to  sit  down,  like  an  old 
high  priest,  and  instruct  them  on  all  that  was  around  them. 
He  washed  his  hands  and  face  in  the  water  contained  in  one 
of  the  witches'  caldrons ;  and  so  great  even  was  his  respect, 
that  he  drank  out  of  another,  but  informed  his  friends  that 
there  was  no  need  for  them  to  follow  his  example,  as  the 
water  was  bitter. 

On  the  southern  side  of  this  hill  lies  what  may  be  called 
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a  grove  of  oaks.  The  trees  have  an  ancient  Druidic  look. 
The  children  pleased  themselves  by  fancying  that  each  one 
was  a  transformed  Druid  priest,  and  that  Jhere,  rooted  into 
the  soil  of  his  old  temple,  he  raised  his  venerable  gray  head 
and  his  ancient  arms  to  the  altar  of  his  old  worship ;  nor 
did  the  idea  seem  inappropriate.  It  required  no  stretch  of 
imagination  to  believe  that  oaks  had  grown  here  since  the 
time  of  the  Druids,  for  the  soil  below  was  a  mass  of  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter,  into  which  the  foot  sank  ankle 
deep,  and  only  found  resting-place  on  the  solid  rock.  Pale 
green  broad-leaved  Cyprus  grass  covered  the  ground  with 
its  hassocky  tufts,  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  trees  no 
other  vegetation  was  to  be  seen.  The  stems  and  branches 
of  the  oaks  were  gray  as  the  rocks  above,  and  a  soft,  sub- 
dued light,  even  amid  broad  sunshine,  seemed  to  fill  these 
precincts  of  an  ancient  temple. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BUT  there  had  been  here  a  worshipper  of  another  faith 
beside  that  of  Odin,  as  their  father  soon  showed  the  chil- 
dren. For  on  passing  beneath  the  gloom  of  the  oaks,  and 
approaching  the  rock  itself,  at  the  base  of  what  might  be 
called  the  great  Pagan  altar,  was  the  remains  of  a  little 
Christian  oratory  —  the  cell,  probably,  of  a  hermit.  For- 
merly it  had  been  a  cave  scooped  in  the  rock ;  but,  either 
by  time  or  violence,  the  front  had  been  broken  away,  and 
its  small  interior  now  lay  open  to  the  fray.  How  long  this 
had  been  the  case,  or  what  indeed  was  the  real  history  of 
5* 
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the  spot,  was  not  to  be  known  from  tourists  or  guide-books, 
and  there  is  very  little  tradition  regarding  it. 

At  one  end,  however,  is  a  rudely  but  accurately  carved 
crucifix,  with  a  niche  on  the  right  hand,  and  a  rude  seat, 
hewn  likewise  in  the  rock,  which  formed,  no  doubt,  the 
hermit's  bed.  Decoration  by  the  hand  of  man  there  was 
none ;  but  nature,  always  gentle,  always  gracious,  had  done 
her  part.  She  had  cast  into  a  crevice  of  the  stone,  which 
formed  the  roof,  a  fern  seed,  which  had  grown  into  a  beau- 
tiful mass  of  verdure,  drooping  pendently,  and  showing  its 
exquisite  tracery  in  the  sunlight  that  was  showered  down 
upon  it.  ' 

Leaving  this  stern  and  yet  beautiful  scene  behind  them, 
the  children  and  their  parents  went  on  to  the  Roo  Tor 
Rocks,  and  the  old  house  of  the  Eyres,  which  standing  as 
it  does  between  what  seems  like  a  gorge  between  two 
Druidical  hills — gray,  solitary,  silent,  and  in  ruins — pro- 
duces an  effect  like  the  reading  of  some  old  melancholy 
ballad.  The  children  had  heard  long  ago  of  this  old  house, 
for  it  was  about  ten  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  Meggie's 
birth,  when  the  father,  happening  to  be  in  Derbyshire,  had 
gone  alone,  and  for  his  own  pleasure,  to  these  Druidical 
rocks,  and  had  come  suddenly  upon  this  old  house;  and 
from  their  earliest  childhood,  when  sitting  on  his  knee  on 
winter  nights,  they  had  heard  of  this  curious  old  place, 
which  always  had  seemed  so  strangely  interesting  to  them. 

And  now  here  it  was,  —  a  sort  of  old  manor-house,  with 
its  roof  fallen  in,  and  its  huge  decaying  chimneys,  in  which 
jackdaws  had  built  for  generations :  there  it  stood  in  its 
old  stone-walled  garden,  now  a  grassy  field;  and  there, 
behind  the  yew  tree,  was  the  old  chapel  where  the  Eyres 
had  worshipped,  and  now  lay  mouldering  to  dust  with  only 
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a  tablet  on  the  wall,  and  the  old  decaying  house,  as  their 
memorial.  So  eager  was  our  little  party  to  climb  the  Roo 
Tor,  or  the  hill  of  the  rocking  stones,  that  they  clambered 
up  the  first  steep  side,  and  presently  found  themselves 
among  a  confused  mass  of  stone  blocks,  as  on  the  former 
hills :  but  a  spirit  much  younger  than  that  of  the  Druids, 
and  a  spirit  of  a  much  gentler  kind,  had  been  at  work  here ; 
and  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  Eyres. 

It  was  an  inconceivable  delight  to  the  children  to  run 
from  one  point  to  another,  and  at  every  step  to  find  intelli- 
gible traces  of  the  work  of  man.  A  flight  of  steps  cut  in 
the  rock  led  them  to  a  grassy  terrace,  upon  which  stood  the 
grim  seven  rocking  stones  —  a  pile  of  seven  huge  stones  — 
so  composed  by  art  or  nature  that  all  could  be  made  to 
move  together  without  falling.  Hence  a  higher  flight  of 
steps  led  to  another  verdant  terrace,  on  which,  cut  in  the 
rocky  wall,  were  three  wide  seats,  like  arm-chairs,  side  by 
side  —  the  middle  one  is  called  Thomas  Eyre's  chair;  and 
here,  tradition  says,  he  came  each  evening  to  see  the  sun 
set :  and  a  glorious  sight  he  must  have  had,  directly  to  the 
west,  and  over  half  the  hills  and  moors  of  Derbyshire,  and 
down  into  many  a  hidden  valley.  Other  seats  there  were 
cut  under  overhanging  rocks,  where  the  Eyres  and  all  their 
friends  might  have  sat  securely,  and  heard  and  seen  the 
tempest  rave  around  them.  Other  flights  of  steps,  pierced 
downward  through  the  rock,  led  to  lower  terraces,  on  one 
of  which  stood  the  old  dining-house  where  the  Eyres  had 
made  merry  with  their  friends,  bringing  forth  wine  which 
had  lain  in  cellars  of  the  rock,  and  which  had  been  cooled 
in  an  ancient  Druidical  rock-basin,  called  the  Eyres'  wine- 
cooler.  Another  rock,  pierced  horizontally,  led  outwards ; 
and  this  ought  properly  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  entrance, 
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for  its  oven-like  sort  of  mouth  is  gained  by  a  gentle  ascent 
from  the  level  below  on  which  the  house  stands. 

Charming  as  all  these  nights  of  steps,  these  rock-seats, 
and  rooms  and  passages  were,  the  children  were  not  so 
wholly  occupied  by  them  as  to  overlook  the  abundance  of 
wild  raspberries  which  grew  there,  and  with  which  they 
regaled  themselves ;  and  then  the  whole  party  adjourning 
for  tea  to  the  parlour  of  the  little  inn  beldw,  their  amazing 
appetites  seemed  greatly  to  astonish  the  good  landlady  and 
her  merry  little  maid-servant.  This  girl,  who  was  a  native 
of  this  village  of  Birchover,  seemed  full  of  reverential  ad- 
miration for  the  old  place  of  the  Eyres,  and  lingering  yet 
to  talk,  after  she  had  brought  in  the  seventh  plate  of  bread 
and  butter,  she  said,  "  Oh,  you  should  see  th'  old  gentle- 
man's parlour  down  at  th'  Hall.  He  has  all  manner  o' 
birds  and  picters ;  and  he  has  an  orging,  for  he's  fond  o' 
music.  If  you  can  get  to  see  his  parlour,  you  should." 

Hardly  knowing  who  the  old  gentleman  was  of  whom  she 
spoke,  our  little  party  set  off  to  the  old  house,  resolving  to 
see  this  remarkable  parlour,  be  it  what  it  might.  Passing 
the  chapel,  into  which  they  peeped,  they  discovered  that 
but  little  was  to  be  seen,  saving  that  a  stone  trough  was  set 
on  the  floor  to  catch  the  rain,  which  in  wet  weather  poured 
in  from  the  roof,  and  that  below  it  lay  the  burial  vault  of 
the  Eyres,  where  slept  the  last  of  the  family,  old  Thomas 
Eyre,  who  for  so  many  years  had  made  golden  his  summer 
evenings  by  watching  the  sunset  from  his  rock-chair.  He 
died  at  the  end  of  November  in  1717,  in  the  89th  year  of 
his  age.  What  an  old,  old  man  he  must  have  been !  and 
here,  in  the  winter  time,  when  there  were  no  golden  sunsets 
to  gladden  his  eyes,  and  when  snow,  perhaps,  was  on  the 
ground,  and  the  air  chilled  with  frost  and  mist,  he  died; 
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leaving  none  behind  him  to  enjoy  his  gardens  and  his  plea- 
sure-house on  the  rock.  He  must  have  been  born  in  the  year 
1628.  What  a  link  did  this  old  man's  memory  form  between 
the  past  times  and  the  present !  The  children  seemed  struck 
by  it,  and  their  father  and  Mary  helped  them  to  recall 
various  little  historical  points  and  circumstances.  In  1628, 
Charles  I.  had  been  three  years  on  the  throne.  Old  Thomas 
Eyre  then  had  lived  through  the  turbulent  time  of  the  civil 
wars ;  had  heard  of,  if  not  seen,  the  strong,  stern  men  of 
those  days  —  Fairfax,  and  Prince  Rupert,  and  Cromwell, 
and  Milton,  and  George  Fox.  He  lived  through  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  must  have  talked  and  thought  of  Cromwell,  and 
Van  Tromp,  who  came,  with  his  108  ships,  into  the  Downs 
to  take  England  for  the  Dutch ;  and  of  gallant  Blake,  who 
defeated  him  :  he  must  have  heard  the  early  Quakers  preach 
in  the  villages  and  on  the  hills  ;  and  he  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  first  who  read  "Milton's  Paradise  Lost."  The  news 
of  Oliver  Cromwell's  death  came  to  him  here,  and  of  Charles 
II. 's  restoration  on  the  29th  of  May,  1660,  when  he  was 
only  thirty-two  years  old.  He  heard,  six  years  later,  of 
the  great  plague  which  almost  desolated  London,  and  of  the 
great  fire  which  left  London  in  ruins.  Wonderful  things 
did  this  old  man  live  through :  through  the  reign  of  Charles 
II. ;  through  that  of  James  II.,  with  all  its  troubles  and 
civil  warfare ;  through  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
Anne,  and  into  that  of  a  new  line  of  Brunswick — George  I. 
Of  these  things  our  little  party  thought  as  they  advanced 
towards  the  old  house,  which  had  gradually  fallen  into  ruins 
during  the  hundred  and  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  old  man's  death.  Within  these  ruined  walls,  how- 
ever, an  old  couple  have  now  built  their  nest,  as  well  as 
innumerable  swallows  and  jackdaws. 
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A  garden  full  of  flowers  surrounded  the  house.  Lavateras 
and  sweet  peas,  and  convolvuluses  and  mignonette,  filled 
the  garden  with  beauty  and  fragrance.  Bees  were  busy  in 
one  corner,  and  within  a  deep,  bricked-up  old  doorway  stood 
tall  myrtles  and  geraniums  in  flower.  There  was  a  little 
hot-house  stuck  up  in  one  corner,  and  made  as  brilliant  as 
possible  with  white  and  green  paint;  there  was  a  green 
trellised  porch,  over  which  grew  a  vigorous  jasmine  in  full 
flower ;  and  over  all  this  modern  work  there  was  an  aston- 
ishing air  of  pains-taking  neatness  in  the  midst  of  the  moist 
grey  ruin  and  desolation. 

The  human  pair  that,  as  the  people  of  the  public-house 
told  our  friends,  had  built  this  nest  for  themselves  in  the 
old  place,  were  an  old  couple,  but  as  yet  they  were  invisible; 
the  sound  of  the  party's  approach  had  not  called  them  forth. 
Somebody  had  been  at  work  on  a  bed  of  splendid  pansies 
in  the  garden,  but  both  rake  and  trowel  had  been  laid  down 
and  left ;  it  seemed  deserted :  at  length  they  discovered  an 
old  figure  watering  the  plants  in  the  hot-house  —  an  old 
woman — and  in  went  Meggie,  impatient  to  have  somebody's 
permission  to  look  round  on  everything,  both  within  and 
without.  The  old  woman  had  her  back  to  Meggie,  and  was 
unaware  of  her  approach  until  she  lightly  touched  her  out- 
stretched left  hand.  This  roused  her,  and  with  a  start  and  a 
scream  she  hastily  turned  round  and  presented  a  pleasant  but 
most  ancient  face.  She  appeared  not  much  younger  than  old 
Thomas  Eyre  might  have  been  at  his  death,  and  over  her 
old  face,  which  seemed  as  if  it  was  made  of  crumbled-up, 
yellowish  leather,  so  full  of  wrinkles  was  it,  lay  an  expres- 
sion of  wonder  and  terror,  which,  however,  gradually  gave 
place  to  one  of  cheerful  welcome. 

The  party  asked  permission  to  walk  about ;  and,  admiring 
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her  garden  and  her  flowers,  next  requested  to  be  shown  her 
parlour.  Oh  yes,  her  parlour !  to  be  sure  she  would  show 
them  that !  all  the  gentlefolks  wished  to  see  her  parlour. 
So,  ushering  them  into  a  kitchen,  she  took  a  key  from  the 
wall  and  unlocked  a  pair  of  folding-doors,  when  a  marvel- 
lous scene  displayed  itself,  which  made  Meggie  instantly 
start  back.  Foremost  in  the  room  stood  an  immense  dog 
in  the  act  of  advancing ;  in  colour  he  was  of  a  golden-red, 
his  tail  was  lifted,  and  his  huge  tongue  was  lolling,  as  if 
from  bloody  jaws.  It  seemed  to  her  a  fearful  apparition, 
while  it  startled  everybody  by  its  strangeness.  "  Don't  be 
frightened,"  said  the  old  lady:  "people  mostly  is  fright- 
ened ;  but  it  is  only  of  wood,  and  painted.  It  was  one  of 
the  famous  blood-hounds  of  Leigh  of  Lime." 

Before  the  wonder  about  the  dog  had  ceased,  everybody 
heard  behind  them  and  on  each  side  of  them  a  wonderful 
sound  of  ticking  and  tacking,  and  the  next  moment  they 
saw  a  large  clock  in  a  mahogany  case,  and  a  skeleton  time- 
piece, and  a  time-piece  in  a  spar-castle,  and  a  time-piece  on 
a  pillar,  like  Simon  Stilites  in  the  wilderness ;  and  they  all 
were  telling  the  departing  time  as  noisily  and  as  busily  as 
possible.  The  old  lady,  pointing  to  the  great  mahogany 
clock,  said  it  was  of  her  husband's  making ;  and  then  point- 
ing to  an  old  oak  cabinet,  on  which  was  carved  the  date 
1590,  said  that  some  of  that  was  his  work  also.  The 
children  gazed  at  it  in  wonder ;  what  an  old  man  he  must 
then  be  —  older  than  old  Thomas  Eyre  !  Near  the  cabinet 
stood  a  small  organ,  the  orging  of  which  the  girl  at  the  inn 
had  spoken ;  then  came  a  patchwork-covered  sofa,  and  all 
round  little  desks  and  large  old  chairs,  and  cabinets  and 
cupboards ;  and  the  top  of  everything  was  pinnacled  and 
adorned  by  artificial  eggs  and  fruit,  and  pitcher-castles,  and 
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beasts,  and  flower-pots.  High  up  on  the  walls  were  cases 
of  stuffed  birds  and  carefully-painted  landscapes. 

This  extraordinary  parlour,  the  wonder  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, had  been  built  out  of  the  ruinous  dining-room  of  the 
old  house ;  the  old  man,  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  having 
done  all  at  his  own  expense. 

On  a  second  visit  to  this  queer  old  place,  while  Mary  was 
sketching  out  of  doors,  Meggie  learned,  as  she  said,  the  old 
house  off  by  heart.  She  clambered  up  into  the  old  cham- 
bers, and  played  at  lords  and  ladies.  To  her  imagination 
the  old  house  was  in  its  prime,  and  it  was  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  Elizabeth  was  on  the  throne,  and  Shaks- 
peare,  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  Raleigh,  and  Spencer,  were 
alive;  and  Roger  and  Elizabeth  Eyre,  the  parents  of  old 
Thomas,  were  master  and  mistress  here.  In  the  midst  of 
this  great  romance  she  discovered,  in  an  old  upper  room 
half  full  of  lumber,  a  handsome  spinning-wheel.  She  had 
heard  Mary  often  say  she  wanted  a  spinning-wheel,  and 
down  she  ran  with  the  joyful  tidings.  Her  mother  had  said, 
that  if  Mary  bought  a  spinning-wheel,  Meggie  might  learn 
to  spin ;  here  then  was  a  prospect  of  her  wish  being  accom- 
plished, and  what  table-linen  she  might  spin  for  the  family  ! 
Mary  must  buy  the  wheel ;  she  must  come  and  see  it  instantly. 

Up  the  stairs  clambered  the  obedient  Mary,  and,  as 
Meggie  had  said,  there  indeed  was  a  very  old,  but  what  had 
once  been  a  handsome,  spinning-wheel.  Mary  bought  it ; 
the  old  cabinet-maker,  whom  the  children  believed  to  be  a 
living  cotemporary  of  old  Roger  Eyre,  put  it  into  condition. 
It  travelled  up  to  London  by  railway  with  the  family  lug- 
gage, and  upon  it  Meggie  hopes  to  spin  the  family  linen. 
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JACK   IN  LUCK 


CHARACTERS. 

FARMER  HOLLYHOCKS,  a  rich  and  fat  farmer  in   one   of  the  Midland 

counties  of  England. 

JACK,  a  poor  boy  -whom  he  employs  on  his  farm.  • 
BOYS,  his  village  cronies. 

GIRL,  with  baby,  the  village  wheelwright's  daughter. 
JACK'S  GRANDMOTHER,  a  very  poor  woman,  who  takes  in  washing,  aud  is 

very  rheumatic. 

SCENE  I. 

A  large  meadow,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  shallow  brook 
shaded  with  willows,  where  cattle  stand  cooling  themselves  ; 
not  far  off  an  old  stone-quarry  partly  overgroivn  with 
bushes ;  a  thick  hedge  on  one  side  separates  it  from  a 
large  cornfield :  old  crabtrees,  hawthorns,  and  oaks  grow 
round  it  from  a  thick  undergrowth  of  blackthorns  and 
wild  roses.  In  this  quarry,  and  with  their  backs  to  the 
hedge,  sit  JACK  and  his  three  village  companions. 

TIME,  the  middle  of  a  Sunday  afternoon;  the  bells  have 
just  ceased  ringing  for  afternoon  service. 

FARMER  HOLLYHOCKS,  (slowly  walking  up  the  cornfield, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  ;  he  walks  with  a  great  stick, 
and  is  very  hot;  he  unbuttons  his  waistcoat,  and  stands 
to  wipe  his  bald  head  with  his  large  red  handkerchief.) 
It's  prime  and  hot  to-day  !  Nice  weather  for  ripening  corn 
though !  (He  looks  through  the  hedge  and  sees  the  cattle  in 
the  brook.)  Pooor  dumb  things !  they  know  what's  good 
for  them !  (He  walks  slowly  on,  talking  to  himself.)  Now 
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I  wonder  what  that  young  rascal  Jack's  doing.  I  would 
rather  have  given  five  pounds  out  of  my  own  pocket  than 
have  caught  him  thieving  !  Not  that  I  care  for  victuals — 
but  the  principle  is  the  thing  !  If  he'll  take  one  thing  he'll 
take  another.  However,  I  have  made  up  my  mind ;  the  old 
woman  shall  go  into -the  Union,  as  I  told  Parson  Groves 
this  very  morning,  and  I'll  give  Jack  another  trial ;  but  he 
shall  live  in  the  house,  and  I'll  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  him ; 
thus  he  may,  if  he  likes,  regain  his  character ;  he  shall  not 
have  the  temptation  to  steal,  not  even  for  his  grandmother ; 
(He  comes  up  to  the  lack  of  the  quarry,  and  hearing  voices 
pauses.)  As  I  live,  there's  that  young  vagabond,  and  a 
pack  of  his  cronies  !  How  this  parish  is  infested  with  lads  | 
What  a  gabble  !— Oh !— Ah !— What !  Old  Hollyhocks,  eh ! 
— Um !  So  they  are  talking  of  him  are  they  ?  (He  listens.) 

FIRST  BOY.  If  I  had  as  much  money  as  old  Hollyhocks, 
I  wouldn't  be  such  a  hunks  as  he  is  ! 

SECOND  BOY.  Father  says  they've  made  him  overseer 
of  the  poor  because  he's  so  hard ;  why,  if  you  had  taken  an 
apple  of  his  he'd  have  the  law  of  you !  How  it  makes  one 
hate  him. 

FIRST  BOY.  I  wouldn't  touch  anything  of  Parson 
Groves's ;  but  I  should  like  to  smash  all  his  eggs ! 

FARMER,  (behind  the  hedge.)     You  young  rascal,  you  ! 

THIRD  BOY.  But  I  say,  Jack,  do  ye  think  old  Holly- 
hocks will  make  your  grandmother  go  into  the  Union,  be- 
cause of  this  ?  Our  folks  said  so  at  dinner. 

SECOND  BOY.  Mother  says  she'll  never  get  over  it ! 
What  a  shame  it  is !  And  you  did'nt  take  the  loaf,  did 
you  ? 

LITTLE  GIRL,  (with  baby,  coming  up  with  a  basin  tied 
in  a  cloth,  which  she  unties.}  I  have  brought  you  a  bit  of 
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cold  rice  pudding,  and  some  bread  and  potatoes ;  mother's 
sent  them  to  you  because  your  grandmother  said  you'd  had 
nothing  all  day. 

JACK.     Thank  you,  Bessy  !     Did  you  see  grandmother  ? 

GIRL.  No ;  but  mother  did.  She  says  it's  all  a  story 
about  your  stealing.  But  eat  it,  Jack. 

JACK,  (eating.}     How  nice  it  is  ! 

SECOND  BOY.    To  be  sure  it's  a  story !    Jack,  tell  Bessy  ! 

FARMER,  (behind  the  hedge.)  Now,  Impudence,  let's 
hear ! 

JACK.  I  wonder  I  did  not  set  off  to  sea !  And  so  I 
would  if  it  had  not  been  for  grandmother ;  but  what  could 
she  do  without  me !  And  yet  —  if  they  put  her  in  the 
Union ! 

LITTLE  GIRL.     Don't  cry ! 

JACK.  I'm  not  a-going  !  I  cried  enough  last  night  to 
last  me  a  good  bit.  But  I'll  tell  you,  Bessy,  all  about  it. 
You  see,  I  always  had  plenty  at  old  Hollyhocks  —  as  much 
as  ever  I  could  eat — and  many  a  time  I  would  gladly  have 
carried  home  my  supper  to  grandmother  if  I  dared,  for 
when  she's  bad  with  rheumatism  and  lumbago  she  can  do 
nothing ;  many  a  time,  week  after  week,  she's  nothing  but 
tea  without  milk  or  sugar,  and  dry  bread.  She  was  very 
bad  all  last  week,  and  on  Saturday  night  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  take  her  my  supper. 

FIRST  BOY.     And  where  was  the  harm  of  that  ? 

JACK.  I  had  my  breakfast  and  my  dinner,  so  I  could 
do  without  my  supper ;  and,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  at 
least  I  thought  so  then,  missis  gave  me  such  a  lot  for  my 
supper — 

LITTLE  GIRL,  (with  baby.)  Missis  Hollyhocks  is  very 
good,  I  know :  she  sent  mother  caudle  when  baby  was  born, 
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and  got  Mrs.  Groves  to  give  us  some  nice  blankets  in  the 
winter.  , 

JACK.  So,  when  their  backs  were  turned,  I  tied  it  all  up 
in  my  handkerchief — there  was  nearly  half  a  loaf  of  bread, 
some  cold  bacon,  and  cheese.  I  thought  what  a  relish  it 
would  be  for  grandmother. 

FARMER,  (behind  the  hedge.)  I'd  give  something  now  to 
know  if  that  chap  is  speaking  the  truth. 

JACK.  I  went  out  of  the  kitchen,  through  the  fold-yard 
into  the  lane,  without  meeting  anybody ;  for  someway  I 
did'nt  want  anybody  to  see  me  carrying  off  my  supper  in 
that  way — and  yet  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  as  if  there  was 
anything  wrong  in  it  —  it  wasn't  stealing.  However,  no 
sooner  had  I  got  out  of  the  fold-yard  gate,  than  who  should 
come  stumping  up,  with  his  big  stick,  but  old  Hollyhocks : 
he  looked  as  red  as  a  fire,  and  "  Hollo,  Jack !"  says  he ; 
"  what  are  you  carrying  off  in  that  bundle  ?  "  "It's  no- 
thing," said  I,  "  master  ! "  for  I  didn't  want  him  to  know,  he's 
so  hot-tempered.  "  Come,  my  lad,"  says  he,  in  his  sharp 
way,  "  none  of  your  excuses  !  Let  me  see  this  minute  what 
you're  carrying  off!"  "  Carrying  off?"  says  I.  "I'm 
carrying  off  nothing — I'm  not  a  thief,  Master  Hollyhocks  !  " 
"  Undo  your  bundle,  and  let  me  see  whether  you're  a  thief 
or  not ! "  says  he,  and  stamped  with  his  .big  stick.  Shouldn't 
I  have  liked  to  have  knocked  him  down  with  it  ?  I  guess 
I  should ! 

FARMER,  (behind  the  hedge,  shaking  his  stick.)  Mind  if 
I  don't  lay  it  about  you  one  of  these  days ! 

JACK.  "I'm  no  thief,"  says  I;  "and  I'm  carrying  off 
nothing."  "Don't  tell  me  any  lies,"  says  he,  getting  quite 
savage;  "untie  that  handkerchief:  how  do  I  know  that 
you  havn't  been  snaring  a  young  leveret,  or  have  been  rob- 
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bing  the  hen-roost."  My  face  was  as  red  as  fire  ;  I  untied 
the  handkerchief,  and  then  he  saw  the  bread  and  cheese 
and  bacon :  "  Who  gave  you  leave  to  carry  victuals  away 
with  you  ? "  says  he ;  "  and  havn't  you  enough  to  eat 
without  stealing ? "  "I  didn't  steal  them,"  says  I.  "  We'll 
find  that  out,"  says  he ;  and  ordering  me  to  pick  up  the 
things,  for  I  had  laid  them  on  the  road  before  him,  he  took 
hold  of  my  collar  and  pulled  me  along  with  him  to  the 
house. 

GIRL.  Why  did  you  not  tell  him  it  was  your  supper, 
Jack? 

JACK*  Well,  I  don't  know ;  only  I  felt  so  angry.  I 
twisted  myself  out  of  his  gripe,  however,  and  followed  him. 
"  It's  not  the  value  of  the  victuals,"  says  he,  turning  to  me. 
"  I'd  sooner  give  a  poor  body  a  bit  of  victuals  than  do  them 
any  harm." 

BOYS.     I  dare  say  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

JACK.  Just  against  the  dairy  door  we  met  missis  coming 
out.  "  Has  Jack  had  his  supper  ? "  says  he  to  her.  "  Yes," 
says  she.  "  Have  you  given  him  any  victuals  to  carry 
home?"  says  he.  "No,"  says  she.  "Well,  then,"  says 
he,  "  Jack  has  stolen  some  ! "  and  with  that  he  snatched  my 
handkerchief,  and  showed  her  what  I  had  got.  "  It's  my 
supper,"  says  I,  "missis!"  "Don't  tell  me  any  lies!" 
says  she  :  "  I  saw  you  eating  your  supper  ! "  for  I  did  make 
believe  I  was  eating ;  but,  as  sure  as  I  am  sitting  here,  I 
did  not  eat  more  than  a  mouthful.  "  Don't  tell  me  any 
lies,"  says  she,  "  Jack.  This  is  not  what  I  looked  for  in 
you !  You're  a  very  bad  boy,  and  I'll  not  encourage  you 
in  wickedness  ! "  So  she  took  and  emptied  all  into  the 
pig-trough. 

ALL.     Oh,  what  a  shame ! 
6* 
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JACK.  I  couldn't  speak  at  first;  at  last  says  I,  "It's 
you  that  are  telling  lies,  missis ;  it's  none  of  me ! "  I 
thought  Mister  Hollyhocks  would  have  knocked  me  down ; 
but,  says  she,  quite  calm,  "  You're  making  bad  worse,  with 
your  insolence  !  If  you  had  asked  me  for  broken  victuals, 
I  perhaps  should  have  given  you  some ;  for  there's  always 
plenty  here,  thank  God !  but  remember,  Jack,  that  it's  a 
sin  to  steal  a  pin,  so  never  let  me  know  of  your  doing  such 
a  thing  again,  for  many  a  one  gets  hanged,"  says  she, 
"  that  has  begun  with  less  wickedness  than  that !  " 

FARMER,  (behind  the  hedge.}  Well,  now  every  word  of 
that  is  true ! 

GIRL,  (with  baby.}  Oh,  Jack,  I  do  so  wish  you  had 
told  her  all  the  truth  —  and  about  your  poor  old  grand- 
mother. 

JACK.  She  wouldn't  have  believed  me  if  I  had ;  besides, 
if  I  had  spoken  then  I  must  have  cried,  and  I  wouldn't  let 
either  him  or  her  see  me  crying,  but  when  I  got  into  the 
lane  where  nobody  could  see  me,  didn't  I  cry  a  bit !  I  lay 
down  on  the  grass,  with  my  face  to  the  ground,  ever  so  long. 
I  would  have  run  away  out  of  the  parish  to  London  or  any- 
where, if  it  had  not  been  for  leaving  grandmother — and  oh ! 
I  felt  to  hate  old  Hollyhocks  so,  that  I  couldn't  have  cared 
what  happened  to  him. 

GIRL.     Oh,  Jack ! 

JACK.  When  people  are  hard  and  unjust  it  makes  one 
wicked,  I'm  sure  it  does !  I  lay  there  a  good  while,  and 
then  something  came  and  touched  me ;  I  looked  up,  it  was 
poor  old  Pincher,  so  I  gave  him  a  great  knock  with  my  fist 
for  his  master's  sake.  Poor  old  thing,  he  yelped  out  and 
looked  so  pitiful  at  me,  as  if  he  would  say,  "Ay,  Jack!  I 
didn't  think  you  would  have  used  me  so."  I  couldn't  stand 
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that  look  in  old  Pincher's  face,  so  I  called  him  to  me,  and 
hugged  him ;  and  didn't  I  cry  a  bit !  After  that  I  couldn't 
have  hurt  even  old  Hollyhocks. 

FARMER,  (behind  the  hedge.}     Poor  little  chap  ! 

LITTLE  GIRL,  with  baby,  (wiping  her  eyes  with  her  pin- 
afore.} How  I  wish  that  old  Hollyhocks  could  hear  you ! 

JACK.  I  met  grandmother  just  at  the  lane  end,  coming 
to  look  for  me — for  it  was  after  nine,  and  she  wanted  to  get 
a  bit  of  tea,  and  a  quarter  of  sugar ;  but  as  she  had  been 
so  bad  all  week,  she  had  got  no  money,  and  wanted  my 
little  bit  of  wages.  I  didn't  tell  her  anything  about  it,  but 
said  I  was  tired  and  would  go  to  bed,  so  she  locked  the  door 
and  went  to  the  shop.  Grandmother  sleeps  in  the  house 
place,  and  I  in  the  loft  above ;  I  was  so  troubled  in  my  mind 
I  could  not  sleep  properly ;  I  woke,  and  then  I  heard  her 
down  below,  turning  over  in  her  bed  and  sighing.  "  Grand- 
mother," says  I,  speaking  down  the  ladder  to  her,  "what's 
amiss  ?  are  you  badly  ?"  "  Go  to  sleep,"  says  she ;  "nothing 
ails  me  more  than  common."  I  thought  she  spoke  sharp  ; 
but  for  all  that  I  fell  off  into  a  doze  again,  and  then  again  I 
woke,  and  she  was  turning  over  and  sighing  just  as  before, 
and  then  I  heard  her  praying.  I  knew  by  this  that  some- 
thing must  be  amiss,  so  I  got  up  quietly ;  it  was  then  early 
morning,  just  getting  light,  and  I  heard  a  cock  crow  ever  so 
far  off;  I  looked  down  the  ladder  from  the  loft,  and  it  was 
just  light  enough  for  me  to  see  grandmother  sitting  up  in 
bed,  wringing  her  hands  and  rocking  to  and  fro.  "  Grand- 
mother," says  I,  "whatever  is  amiss?  Are  you  badly?" 
"  Oh,  my  lad  !  "  says  she,  "  I  never  thought  to  have  lived  to 
see  this  day !  What  could  make  you  do  it  ?  How  could 
you  think  of  stealing  victuals  from  Hollyhocks  !  Oh,  my 
lad!  my  lad!"  "Grandmother,"  says  I,  "it's  a  story!" 
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So  I  told  her  all,  and  how  I  wanted  to  bring  home  something 
nice  for  her,  because  she  had  nothing  but  tea  and  bread  and 
potatoes  all  week ;  how  I  had  not  had  any  supper  myself, 
and  how  Missis  Hollyhocks  had  thrown  it  all  to  the  pigs  ! 
What  a  night  we  had  !  I  dropped  asleep  on  grandmother's 
bed,  and  when  I  woke  it  was  broad  day.  Grandmother  had 
not  slept  a  wink  all  night ! 

BOY.     How  did  she  come  to  hear  about  it,  Jack  ? 

JACK.  Why,  she  went  as  I  told  you  to  Madley's,  to  get 
some  things.  The  shop  was  full  of  folks  who  were  all  talk- 
ing when  she  went  in,  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  her  they 
stopped ;  from  something  she  heard  she  knew  they  were 
talking  about  me,  and  she  would  know  what  it  was  —  poor 
old  grandmother  !  And  then  they  told  her  that  Farmer 
Hollyhocks  had  caught  me  stealing ;  that  he  told  the  wag- 
goner so  himself,  and  the  waggoner's  wife  told  somebody, 
and  so  everybody  knew  ! 

ALL.     Oh,  what  a  shame  ! 

FARMER,  (turning  away.}  Well,  I'm  as  sorry  for  it  as 
if  I  had  no  hand  in  it.  Poor  Jack  !  I  must  ask  my  missis 
what  had  better  be  done.  \_He  goes  off,  down  the  cornfield. 

GIRL,  (to  the  baby,  which  wakes.) 

Hush-a-by,  baby ! 

Hush-a-by,  deary; 
FatHer's  a-reaping, 

Mother's  a-weary. 

\_The  baby  will  not  be  hush-a-bied,  and  the  girl  moves 

off,  carrying  with  her  the  basin  and  cloth. 

JACK.     Thank  your  mother  for  the  dinner,  Bessy ;  and 

if  you  see  grandmother,  tell  her  I  shan't  come  home  till 

dusk.     I  feel  so  ashamed  of  going  through  the  village  when 

everybody  thinks  me  a  thief.    I  wish  I  could  set  off  to  Lon- 
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don,  or  to  sea,  or  somewhere ;  and  so  I  would  if  it  was  not 
for  grandmother. 

GIRL.  Keep  your  heart  up,  Jack  !  and  'I'll  go  to  your 
grandmother. 

[She  goes  away  singing  to  the  baby,  and  the  boys 
follow  her,  leaving  Jack  alone  in  the  quarry. 

SCENE  II. 
Afeiv  hours  later. 

FARMER  HOLLYHOCKS,  (leaning  over  the  fold-yard  gate, 
which  opens  into  a  lane.}  Well,  our  parson  preached  one 
sermon  this  morning,  and  poor  Jack  preached  another  this 
afternoon,  and  both  on  the  same  text :  "  Be  not  over-hasty  in 
judgment."  I  have  been  so;  there's  no  mistake  about  that: 
but,  as  my  missis  says,  and  she's  always  right — though  she 
was  over-hasty  as  well  as  me, — it's  not  too  late  to  set  things 
right. 

JACK'S  GRANDMOTHER,  (who  comes  up  unobserved.}  Oh, 
Master  Hollyhocks,  have  you  seen  anything  of  my  poor  lad  ? 
He's  been  out  all  day,  and  I'm  afeard  some  misfortune's 
happened  to  him  !  And  what  he'd  got  in  his  handkerchief 
was  only  his  supper — 

FARMER.     My  good  woman  ! 

JACK'S  GRANDMOTHER.  Master  Hollyhocks,  you  must 
hear  me — I've  a  right  to  be  heard  on  behalf  of  my  poor  lad 
— as  good  a  lad — 

FARMER.     Listen  to  me  ! 

JACK'S  GRANDMOTHER.  No,  Master  Hollyhocks,  I  will 
not  listen  till  you  hear  what  I've  got  to  say.  Jack's  as 
honest  a  lad  as  any  in  the  parish — and  he  hasn't  wronged 
you  of  a  farthing's  worth — 
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FARMER.  Hold  your  tongue,  and  hearken  to  what  I've 
got  to  say ! 

JACK'S  GRANDMOTHER.  If  you  were  to  say  it  from  now 
till  this  time  next  year,  I  wouldn't  believe  it.  You  think 
Jack  stole  victuals  out  of  your  kitchen — I  tell  you,  Master 
Hollyhocks,  he  did  no  such  thing !  And  if  he's  gone  and 
drowned  himself,  or  conies  to  any  bad  end  after  this,  it's 
you,  Master  Hollyhocks,  that  will  be  answerable  for  it, 
and — 

FARMER.    My  good  woman  ! 

JACK'S  GRANDMOTHER.  Oh,  Master  Hollyhocks,  how 
could  you  be  so  hard  as  to  take  away  a  poor  lad's  character, 
as  you  have  done  !  (she  cries.) 

FARMER.     My  good  woman — 

LITTLE  GIRL,  (comes  running  up  out  of  breath,  stops 
short  on  seeing  the  farmer — then  in  an  undertone  addresses 
Jack's  grandmother.)  Please,  missis,  I've  been  to  your 
house,  and  couldn't  find  you.  Jack  will  come  home  at  dusk 
hour. 

FARMER,  (to  the  little  girl.)  Run,  my  little  wench,  and 
tell  Jack  to  come  here.  Tell  him  not  to  be  afeard  of  me  or 
my  missis  either — tell  him  I've  found  all  out,  and  know  now 
that  he  is  a  good  and  honest  lad. 

JACK'S  GRANDMOTHER,  (surprised.)  Oh,  Master  Holly- 
hocks ! 

FARMER.  Run  and  tell  him  to  come  at  once,  and  there's 
sixpence  for  you,  (he  gives  her  the  money,) — tell  him  his  old 
grandmother  has  been  rating  me  finely,  but  that  she  is 
going  home  with  me  to  supper. 

GIRL,  (running  off.)     Oh  my  ! — won't  Jack  be  glad  ! 

JACK'S  GRANDMOTHER.  Oh,  Master  Hollyhocks  !  What 
does  all  this  mean  ?  it  wellnigh  oversets  me  ! 
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FARMER.  It's  soon  told,  my  good  woman.  Old  Farmer 
Hollyhocks  is  not  so  bad  as  folks  say — that's  all.  He's 
found  out  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  and  he's  not  above 
confessing  it. 

JACK'S  GRANDMOTHER.  0  thank  the  Lord !  (She  clasps 
her  hands,  and  whispers  a  short  thanksgiving.) 

FARMER.  No,  you  shall  none  of  you  be  the  worse  for  it. 
You  must  go  home  and  have  some  supper  with  me  and  my 
missis.  From  this  day  you  shall  have  your  Sunday  dinner 
with  us  —  and  we  will  spare  you  half-a-pint  of  skim-milk 
a-day. 

JACK'S  GRANDMOTHER.  Heaven  bless  you,  Master  Holly- 
hocks !  (she  cries.) 

[The  FARMER  opens  the  fold-yard  gate,  and  she  enters. 

JACK'S  GRANDMOTHER.  Then  you  won't  send  me  to  the 
Union  ? 

FARMER.  Union  !  No  !  You  shall  come  and  wash  here 
and  have  good  victuals  —  we'll  mend  up  your  old  cottage, 
and  you  must  get  rid  of  your  rheumatism.  I  can,  may-be, 
give  Jack  better  wage  in  awhile.  So  we  won't  talk  of  the 
Union ! 

[JACK'S  GRANDMOTHER  cries  again  for  joy.    Exit  both. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  CHERRY-TREE. 


In  Spring,  God  says,  in  love  serene — 
"  Go  spread  the  table  for  the  worm." 

And  straight  the  cherry-tree  is  seen 
In  myriad  leaves  to  clothe  its  form. 

The  worm  awaketh  from  its  egg, 
Wherein — its  winter-house — it  lay ; 

It  opes  its  mouth,  moves  head  and  leg, 
And  rubs  its  eyes  and  sees  the  day. 

And  then  with  silent  tooth  it  bites ; 

And,  while  the  green  leaves  disappear, 
It  says — "  Thou  know'st  not  my  delights  ;- 

Oh  !  how  delicious  is  this  cheer  ! " 

Again,  God  says — "Now  for  the  bee  ; 

Go,  spread  the  table  of  delight." 
And  glorious  stands  the  cherry-tree 

With  fragrant  blossoms  fresh  and  white. 

And  in  the  morning,  ere  the  heat, 
The  bee  beholds  it  as  she  goes, 

And  thinks — "  That  is  my  coffee  sweet — 
In  china  pure  as  driven  snows. 
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How  charming  are  these  cups,  and  clean ! " 

Its  proboscis  it  plunges  deep ; 
It  drinks,  and  says — "  How  nice  !     I  ween 

That  here  the  sugar  must  be  cheap." 

In  Summer,  God  once  more  commands — 
"Now  let  the  sparrow's  feast  be  spread ! " 

And  see  !  the  cherry-tree  it  stands 
All  hung  with  cherries  ripe  and  red ! 

"  Yes  !  that's  for  me  ! "  exclaims  the  sparrow ; 

"  My  appetite  is  keen, — I'll  dine ; 
'Twill  give  me  strength  in  bone  and  marrow, 

And  in  my  song  so  blithe  and  fine." 

In  Autumn,  God  once  more  proclaims — 
"  Away  !  They  all  have  had  their  fill." 

Cold  sweep  the  winds  across  our  frames ; 
The  rime-frost  settles  on  the  hill. 

The  leaves  are  yellow,  sere,  and  red, 
And  one  by  one  they  quit  the  bough ; 

And  what  from  earth  has  raised  its  head, 
Again  to  earth  returneth  now. 

In  Winter,  God  doth  say — "  Now  close  ! 

What  still  remains,  that  safely  keep." 
And  Winter  spreads  his  feathery  snows, 

And  thanketh  God,  and  goes  to  sleep. 
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WALKS  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  AND  WHAT  WE  SEE  THERE. 


AMONGST  the  pleasures  which  are  now  to  be  enjoyed  by  our 
young  readers,  there  are  none  which  we  can  recommend  to 
them  more  heartily  than  those  which  are  everywhere  to  be 
found  in  gardens  and  fields.  Happy  are  the  children  who 
can  now  get  into  the  country.  The  whole  land  is  now  a 
summer  paradise:  warm  clear  weather,  dry  woods,  green 
fields,  abundant  flowers,  and  pleasant  rural  sights,  invite  as 
many  as  can  go  to  nature's  simple  feast. 

To  such  as  are  not  in  the  country,  or  able  to  reach  it,  the 
best  substitute  is  a  garden ;  and  how  charming  are  gardens 
now !  The  bees  are  humming  at  their  work,  which  seems 
pleasanter  than  any  play ;  for  what  can  be  more  delightful 
than  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  fly  from  one  beautiful 
flower  to  another,  and  plunge  themselves  over  head  and 
ears  into  the  most  odorous  blossoms,  and  suck  the  rare  de- 
licious honey  ?  We  may  suppose,  that  to  bees,  whose  eyes 
are  brought  into  such  close  contact  with  the  cups  and  bells, 
and  gorgeous  caverns  of  flowers,  that  their  beauty  and  their 
superb  colours  must  be  something  wonderful;  something 
that  we  can  have  little  conception  of.  What  delectable  odours 
they  are  always  breathing,  and  always  changing !  And  how- 
ever strong  those  sweet  scents  may  be,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  they  give  them  no  headache ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  seem  to  inspire  them  with  joy  and  wondrous  activity. 
They  dart  here  and  there  with  the  most  happy  humming, 
enter  the  great  scarlet  and  blue  caves  and  canopied  passages 
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of  flowers  with  the  air  of  little  fellows  who  know  what  they 
are  about,  come  out  all  powdered  and  scented  like  the 
courtiers  of  the  last  age,  and  yet  all  the  while  have  a  blithe 
sense  that  they  are  doing  their  duty,  and  gathering  honey 
for  the  hive. 

Butterflies  are  a  different  sort  of  gentry.  They  flit  about, 
bent  solely  on  pleasure ;  but  then  that  is  their  business : 
they  neglect  no  duties,  like  many  butterflies  of  the  human 
race,  and  they  are  commendable,  because  in  their  pleasures 
they  serve  a  public  object  —  that  is,  of  exhibiting  to  our 
eyes  their  lovely  colours  ;  and  their  gay,  carefree  manners 
are  quite  charming,  amid  all  the  other  pleasant  things  of 
summer.  It  is  delightful,  in  this  busy  bustling  age,  to  see 
whole  troops  of  happy  creatures  that  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  enjoy  themselves ;  who  have  no  money  to  get,  no 
houses  to  build,  no  axes  to  wield,  no  carriages  to  drive,  no 
streets  to  sweep  ;  who  do  not,  in  fact,  care  a  fig  about  having 
great  estates,  or  being  worth  a  plum,  or  being  great  railway 
kings  like  George  Hudson ;  who  never  mind  in  the  least 
what  is  the  price  of  stock,  for  they  are  sure  of  finding 
stocks,  white  and  red,  ten-week,  champion  or  Brompton, 
wherever  they  go,  through  everybody's  gardens,  which  are 
their  gardens.  Yes,  butterflies  are  your  only  philosophers, 
for  they  despise  all  philosophy  but  that  of  living  without 
care.  Even  Diogenes  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  getting 
a  tub  to  live  in,  and  then  growled  at  those  who  stood  in 
his  sunshine ;  but  your  merry  butterflies,  they  despise  tubs 
too,  and  they  growl  at  nobody.  If  any  one  cuts  off  their 
sunshine,  they  know  there  is  a  world  full  beside,  and  they 
soar  away  into  it.  And  if  there  comes  cold  or  night — why, 
they  just  go  in  doors  and  take  a  nod,  and  know  nothing 
about  it. 
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Is  it  not  a  pleasure  then  to  see  these  gay  creatures  abroad 
in  all  their  brave  attire,  getting  as  much  honey  as  the  bees, 
but  having  no  trouble  to  hoard  it?  And  what  flowers 
there  are  for  them  now  to  ramble  amongst !  jasmines,  irises, 
sweet  phlox,  lychnices,  lilies,  heaths,  roses,  clematis,  fox- 
gloves, lupines,  sweet-peas,  pinks,  thrifts,  larkspurs,  laven- 
der, marigolds,  and  others  without  end ! 

But  come  !  such  of  us  as  can ;  let  us  over  the  garden  fence 
into  the  country.  Ha !  what  a  sweet  place  the  country  is 
now  !  How  bright !  how  warm  !  what  floods  of  deep,  green 
grass,  all  dashed  and  enamelled  with  flowers  !  "Why,  whole 
fields  look  like  real  gold  with  the  millions  of  buttercups. 
And  how  the  swallows  are  soaring  and  skimming  about  in 
the  high  clear  air.  Hark  !  there  is  the  cuckoo  !  And  how 
rich  and  full  of  foliage  the  trees  look !  And  see  there ! 
what  beautiful  little  birds  are  perching  in  them.  They  are 
young  ones,  just  flown  out  of  their  nests,  just  got  away 
from  home,  like  us ;  come  out  to  enjoy  the  country.  We 
don't  hear  any  birds  singing  now.  No :  they  have  enough 
to  do  to  look  after  all  those  young  holiday  birds,  who,  like 
most  young  holiday  keepers  in  the  country,  are  so  prodi- 
giously hungry ! 

Never  mind ;  we  have  got  our  provision  basket,  and  they 
have  got  theirs.  Do  you  ask  me  where?  All  about  in 
these  trees,  and  bushes,  and  green  grass,  a  famous  and  apt 
nurse,  called  Mother  Nature,  has  hidden  good  things  and 
hung  up  little  baskets  full  of — what  ?  Oh,  locusts  and  wild 
honey,  and  a  great  many  kinds  of  bird-bread  and  sandwiches, 
and  cakes  and  other  delicacies  just  to  their  taste,  and  which 
the  old  birds  know  very  well  where  to  find.  Hark  !  what  a 
chuckling,  and  a  tweedling,  and  a  chattering,  there  is  in  that 
pleasant  green  willow.  It  is  Peggy  Whitethroat,  who  has 
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brought  a  treat  for  her  half  dozen  young  ones,  and  they  are 
all  crying  out  at  once,  "  Here  I  am ;  me,  mother  !  me  !  Oh, 
what  capital  caterpillar-cream  !  what  delicious  midge-biscuit ! 
what  incomparable  fly-pudding  ! "  There,  Peggy  has  stopped 
their  mouths  for  about  five  minutes,  and  the  whole  downy, 
yellow-billed  brood  of  little  epicures  are  nodding  on  the  bough 
fast  asleep. 

But  what  an  exquisite  smell !  What  can  it  be  ?  And 
that  ringing  sound  !  Is  it  a  bell  ?  No ;  look  over  the  hedge : 
it  is  a  hay-field,  or  going  to  be  one,  for  the  mowers  are 
mowing  all  that  flood  of  rich,  flowery  grass  down.  Let  us 
go  and  look  at  them,  for  there  are  a  thousand  beauties  in  a 
field  of  mowing  grass ;  only  follow  me,  and  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  scythes,  for  I  should  not  like  to  have  to  carry  any 
of  you  home  minus  a  pair  of  legs. 

Well,  this  is  charming  !  There  are  no  places  in  the  world 
that  I  recollect  with  more  pleasure  than  mowing  grass-fields 
and  hay-fields.  See  here,  how  that  row  of  stout  fellows 
sweeps  down  the  deep,  fresh,  moist  grass  with  their  glitter- 
ing scythes.  What  a  fragrance  flows  from  it,  such  as  no 
perfumer  of  Paris  could  compound.  See,  what  flowers — 
cornflowers,  crimson  brunet,  yellow  rattle,  modest  eye- 
light,  and  brilliant  red  clover  luscious  as  honey  itself.  See ! 
what  is  this  ?  It  is  a  ball  of  fine  dry  grass,  half  buried  in 
the  ground,  out  of  which  comes  a  faint,  squeaking  sound. 
Open  it  gently.  There  !  what  a  sight !  A  whole  family  of 
little,  naked,  young  field-mice.  See  how  they  move  about 
their  heads,  though  they  have  not  yet  opened  their  eyes. 
They  think  their  mother  has  come  to  give  them  food.  Don't 
hurt  them.  Close  the  nest  gently,  and  place  them  carefully 
again  in  the  hollow  of  the  ground  where  they  were  before. 
Don't  let  the  mowers  see  you,  or  they  would  kill  them ;  for 
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farmers  look  on  all  mice  as  depredators  and  enemies.  But 
these  poor  field-mice  do  not  eat  corn :  they  only  eat  a  little 
grass.  Perhaps,  after  all,  they  will  not  escape  the  rake 
which  rakes  up  the  hay ;  but  they  must  take  their  chance, 
poor  things,  for  they  cannot  be  removed,  else  the  old  mice 
would  never  find  them ;  but  we,  at  least,  will  be  innocent  of 
their  destruction. 

Look !  the  mowers  have  found  something  else.  Another 
grassy  ball ;  another  mouse's  nest  ?  No ;  there  is  a  loud 
buzzing  in  it.  There  flies  out  a  bee.  It  is  a  bee's  nest ;  it 
is  the  nest  of  one  of  those  old-fashioned,  honest-looking 
humble-bees  which  we  see  so  often  in  the  flowers,  both  in 
garden  and  field.  The  man  who  holds  it,  opens  it  and  re- 
veals a  cluster  of  yellowish-looking  round  balls  closely  ad- 
hering together.  There  are  some  of  these  cells  containing 
young  bees,  and  some  are  full  of  clear  liquid  honey.  The 
men  will  suck  out  all  the  honey,  nothing  will  persuade  them 
to  refrain  from  this  robbery.  See !  they  offer  you  some. 
You  may  taste  it,  for  you  cannot  avert  the  fate  of  the  nest. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  so  pleasant  a  thing  as  the 
mowing  of  grass  drives  from  their  delightful  summer  homes 
so  many  little  creatures.  Hark  !  the  landrail,  a  brown  bird 
as  large  almost  as  a  partridge,  seems  to  say,  "Wake,  wake ! " 
as  if  to  warn  all  the  birds  and  other  living  things  to  make 
their  escape.  The  partridge  is  obliged  to  fly  from  its  nest 
and  tawny  eggs,  and  the  hare  hops  away,  followed  by  the 
young  leverets,  into  the  green  corn. 

Another  day  we  will  come  and  see  this  grass  made  into 
hay.  Then  we  shall  see  a  troop  of  men  and  women  all  busy 
tossing  it  about,  piling  it  up  in  fragrant  cocks,  and  carting 
it  away  to  the  stack-yard.  Haymaking  is  one  of  the  most 
jocund  things  in  country  life.  From  old  time  everybody 
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seems  to  look  on  it  as  a  time  of  gladness.  Young  and  old 
wear  bright  looks  and  are  full  of  merriment,  and  talk  of  all 
the  country  news. 

But,  come  let  us  away  for  a  ramble  on  the  heath.  It 
is  now  charming  to  ramble  over  heaths  and  through  forests. 
On  the  heaths  the  heather  is  bursting  into  bloom,  all  crimson 
as  a  sunset  and  fragrant  as  honey.  There,  in  the  marshy 
places,  waves  the  cotton-rush  its  white  silky  flags :  there,  on 
the  sandy  expanses,  the  lovely  foxglove,  and  the  tall  golden 
mullien,  the  wild  thyme,  the  yellow  asphodel,  the  bright 
azure  milk-wort,  and  the  curious  sun-dew,  all  hung  as  with 
diamonds,  and  other  sweet  flowers,  salute  the  eye  of  the 
wanderer.  There  the  bird  and  the  bee  enliven  the  solitude 
with  their  cheerful  sounds ;  and  the  merry  squirrels  come 
down  from  the  old  forest  trees,  and  play  their  arch  antics 
on  the  warm  summer  sward. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  pleasant  things  that  call  us  out  into 
the  country  in  July.  And  happy  are  such  of  us  as  can  get 
there ;  and,  for  those  of  us  who  cannot,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  hear  of  them.  It  is  always  cheering  to  know  that 
there  are  numbers  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  of  the  hum- 
ble creatures  of  God,  enjoying  the  blessings  he  has  spread 
over  the  earth,  though  we  are  not  present  to  witness  it. 
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NOVEMBER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

RETREAT   TO   THE   FIRE-SIDE. 

NOVEMBER  has  its  pleasures,  but  they  are  certainly  not  out 
of  doors.  We  no  longer  invite  you  to  the  woods,  and  bushes, 
and  fields.  The  woods  are  melancholy  with  sodden  fallen 
leaves :  the  trees  are  bare,  or  only  wearing  ragged  garments ; 
rains  and  fogs  drive  you  from  the  brooks,  floods  and  damps 
from  the  naked  fields.  Where  now  are  all  the  wanderings 
amongst  flowers  and  corn,  amongst  reapers  and  mowers,  and 
with  haymakers?  Where  are  our  blossoming  gardens  and 
verdant  river  sides  ?  Where  our  nuttings  and  blackberry- 
ings  ?  Only  in  our  memories ;  and  with  these  we  hurry  in 
to  the  shelter  of  the  stout  roof,  and  the  glow  of  the  cheer- 
ful fire. 

If  we  can  get  a  walk  now  and  then  it  is  a  privilege  ;  and 
even  then  we  must  go  in  strong  boots,  and  well  wrapped  from 
piercing  winds,  raw  air,  hanging  fogs,  and  muddy  roads. 
Into  the  fields  we  must  not  even  venture ;  they  are  now  one 
spongy  bog. 

In  an  old-fashioned  winter  we  generally  had  frosts  and 
deep  snows  set  in  this  month ;  but  now  we  have  little  of 
either  of  these,  but  plenty  of  wet,  and  damp  cheerless  air, 
with  decaying  leaves  and  mire  under  our  feet.  The  days  are 
short  and  gloomy ;  so  much  so,  that  Englishmen  are  supposed 
to  have  a  desperate  propensity  to  hang  themselves  this 
month.  But  we  and  our  friends  have  a  much  better  resource 
than  that.  If  it  be  desolate  out  of  doors,  it  is  not  so  within. 
We  have  good  blazing  fires,  and  books  containing  all  the 
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wisdom  and  the  sunshine  of  ages.  We  live  amid  all  the 
naturalists,  the  historians,  the  poets,  and  the  story-tellers 
that  ever  lived.  If  we  cannot  go  into  the  country,  we  can 
retrace  in  the  naturalist  all  that  is  beautiful  there  in  summer 
time ;  they  have  condensed  and  laid  up  for  us  inexhaust- 
ible stores  of  the  knowledge  and  cognizance  of  such  things ; 
with  them  we  can  again  bring  before  us  flowers,  plants, 
animals.  With  the  lovers  of  country  life,  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  views  of  mountains,  woods,  seas,  rivers, 
farms,  and  vales,  and  noble  gardens,  appear  almost  as  vividly 
as  if  they  were  again  in  their  summer  reality.  With  the  histo- 
rians we  can  talk  of  all  that  was  ever  done  in  any  nation, 
however  wonderful  and  strange ;  and  the  story-tellers  will 
conjure  up  for  us,  as  long  as  we  like,  the  most  marvellous, 
the  most  beautiful  and  touching  narratives  of  human  life,  till 
we  forget  all  the  storms,  and  dangers,  and  darkness,  that 
may  be  without. 

That  is  the  way  to  treat  November :  that  is  the  way  to 
turn  all  that  is  miserable  out  of  doors  to  lightness  and  en- 
joyment within.  We  can  erect  our  Dial  of  Love  on  the  fa- 
mily table,  and  by  a  blazing  fire,  with  pleasant  talk,  looking 
on  pleasant  faces,  listening  to  kind  and  pleasant  voices,  and 
with  pictures,  books,  music,  and  occasional  games  of  amuse- 
ment, can  be  as  "  merry  and  wise  "  as  in  the  fairest  weather. 

It  is  human  science,  human  enterprise,  and  exertion  which 
have  thus  triumphed  over  the  elements  for  us ;  and  we  can, 
if  we  will,  crown  all  these  advantages,  with  the  warmth  of 
union  and  affection,  and  with  grateful  devotion  to  the  Great 
Giver  of  all  good  gifts — of  our  faculties  and  attachments,  as 
well  as  the  solid  earth  beneath  us,  with  all  its  productions 
— we  can  be  'as  light-hearted  in  November  as  in  June. 
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tems  suggest^  In]  <DI&  lUnprx. 


MARGERY  DAW. 

SEVENTY  hard  winters  of  life  had  passed  over  the  head 
of  poor  Margery  Daw,  and  furrowed  her  cheek  and  whitened 
her  hair.  Margery  was  a  poor  hard-working  woman,  and 
had  been  so  all  her  life  long.  Even  at  her  great  age,  she 
kept  at  the  washing-tub  and  the  ironing-board  from  early 
morning  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night ;  for  Margery  was  very 
poor,  and  her  small  gains  as  a  washerwoman  were  all  she 
had  to  depend  upon. 

She  had  to  maintain  an  aged  husband,  who  was  bed- 
ridden ;  and  a  useless  son,  who  was  thoughtless  and  un- 
grateful, given  to  drink,  and  to  all  those  violent  passions 
which  rise  out  of  the  drunkard's  nature  as  naturally  as 
steam  from  boiling  water.  He  would  come  home  at  night 
from  the  ale-house,  and,  staggering  into  the  room,  overturn 
the  nicely  cleaned  linen  of  her  customers,  and  soil  it  under 
his  feet  on  the  floor.  He  would  roll  about  with  tipsy  care- 
lessness, frightening  the  poor  old  woman,  hindering  her  in 
her  work,  and  often  doing  some  piece  of  mischief  or  other, 
either  to  the  clothes  or  the  furniture.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  he  broke  her  mangle  by  forcing  a  pewter  pot 
under  its  rollers.  The  poor  old  bed-ridden  father,  from  his 
truckle-bed  in  the  inner  room,  sighed  at  these  sad  goings- 
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on,  and  deeply  pitied  his  poor  wife ;  but  what  could  he  do, 
poor  cripple  ? 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  with  such  drawbacks  as 
a  sick  husband  and  a  bad  son,  Margery's  had  been  a  hard 
lot  indeed.  But  hers  had  been,  from  youth  upwards,  a  re- 
ligious mind.  She  knew  that  life  was  short,  and  she  be- 
lieved that  heaven  was  kind.  She  was  sure  that  pain  and 
sorrow  and  difficulty  and  trial  would  come  to  an  end  some 
time  or  other ;  and  she  had  no  doubt  that  these  things 
would  prove  to  be  blessings  in  the  end,  part  of  a  kind  Fa- 
ther's cherishing.  This  was  the  simple  faith  of  poor  old 
Margery,  arid  it  kept  up  her  spirits  through  many  dreary 
hours. 

Often,  when  the  brass  hands  of  the  little  Dutch  clock, 
that  ticked  over  her  ironing-board,  told  that  many  hours  of 
the  night  had  passed  away,  and  her  old  bones  were  aching, 
she  would. rouse  herself  with  the  thought  that  a  time  would 
come  when  the  yoke  would  be  easy  and  the  burden  light, 
and  the  weary  and  the  heavy-laden  get  a  resting-place  and 
home.  So  did  this  poor  gentle  old  woman  pass  through  the 
toiling  hours,  in  hope,  in  patience,  in  love,  in  energy. 

You,  little  boys  and  girls,  who  have  comfortable  homes, 
who  sleep  in  warm  beds  at  night,  who  play  through  the  day's 
bright  hours  in  airy  nurseries  or  pleasant  gardens,  who  have 
wholesome  food  and  good  clothes  and  comfortable  shelter, 
and,  above  all,  the  tender  cherishings  of  father,  mother, 
sisters,  friends — think  sometimes  of  the  poor,  cold,  hungry, 
ill,  worn-out  with  labour,  in  cheerless  homes  where  the  light 
is  dim  and  even  the  pure  air  does  not  find  its  way — think 
of  the  poor,  and  you  will  see  how  brave  and  beautiful  a  soul 
it  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  miseries,  keeps  its  faith  bright  and 
its  love  warm. 
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Such  a  one  was  Margery  Daw.  Her  poor  sick  husband 
was  getting  gradually  worse  ;  and  though  he  had  the  benefit 
of  tender  nursing,  and  of  as  much  comfort  as  her  scanty 
means  would  buy,  he  drooped  day  by  day,  and  died  in  a 
very  short  time.  And  now  came  a  time  of  great  expenses — 
the  funeral,  and  the  doctor's  bill.  Poor  Margery  had  already 
parted  with  her  best  articles  of  clothing ;  the  Dutch  clock 
was  taken  by  the  baker  in  part  payment  of  his  bill  for 
bread ;  chairs  and  tables,  tea-caddy  and  looking-glass,  went 
one  by  one  to  the  broker's  shop  till  every  debt  was  paid. 
And  now,  at  last,  nothing  was  left  but  her  washing  and 
ironing  materials,  a  little  scanty  clothing,  and  her  own  bed. 

But  Margery  did  not  sink  under  her  misfortunes.  She 
had  a  brave  spirit.  To  beg  she  was  ashamed.  She  did  not 
fear  privation  when  duty  required  it ;  and  she  thought  that 
the  eye  which  watched  the  fall  of  the  sparrow,  and  the  hand 
which  fed  the  young  ravens,  would  surely  befriend  her  in 
her  poverty.  She  was  very  old ;  rheumatism  was  in  her 
limbs,  and  her  health  began  rapidly  to  fail.  Wants  began 
to  increase,  and  a  little  money  must  be  got  somewhere.  So 
she  took  her  bed  to  the  broker's,  and  with  the  money  she 
obtained  from  it  paid  for  the  few  things  she  had  bought  the 
day  before. 

When  she  got  home,  in  the  evening,  she  was  wet  through 
with  rain ;  her  old  body  was  aguish  and  chilly,  her  hands 
trembled,  her  eyes  were  sunken  into  hollows  and  had  a 
jaded  weary  look.  Poor  old  woman  !  she  was  very  seriously 
ill.  Rer  next-door  neighbour  was  a  green-grocer,  and  kept 
a  little  donkey-cart  with  which  he  carried  out  his  fruit  and 
vegetables.  He  had  some  dry  clean  straw  in  his  stable, 
and  when  he  heard  that  old  Margery  had  parted  with  her 
bed,  he  came  into  her  room  with  a  large  bundle  of  it,  and 
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helped  her  to  strew  it  under  her  ironing-board.  Margery 
thanked  her  kind  neighbour,  bade  him  good  night,  and 
having  thrown  a  sheet  over  the  straw,  lay  down  upon  it, 
commending  herself  to  the  care  of  heavenly  powers. 

There  is  a  song  which  says  that  the  angels  whisper  to 
sleeping  babes.  It  may  be  so ;  but  why  only  to  babes  ? 
The  old  as  well  as  the  young  need  these  whisperings,  and 
there  are  some  now  in  the  twilight  of  age,  and  bowed  down 
with  toil  and  care,  who  tell  us  that  in  the  very  hour  of 
their  deepest  and  saddest  gloom  streams  of  light  were  seen, 
and  sounds  of  consolation  heard.  Hope  fluttered  over  them 
in  dreams,  and  pictures  of  rest  and  blessedness  floated  in 
the  air. 

Old  Margery  fell  into  a  feverish  slumber. 

Trip  !  trip  !  trip  !  Patter  !  patter  !  patter  !  Eh  !  what 
a  twinkling  of  little  feet !  what  a  waving  of  gauzy  wings ! 
what  a  fluttering  to  and  fro  of  airy  forms  !  What !  is  this 
dreary  little  cottage — dark,  cold,  and  miserable — going  to  be 
turned  into  fairy  land?  We  thought  it  was  forest  dells, 
under  the  midsummer  moon,  the  green  sward  and  the 
wrinkled  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  that  the  spirits  loved  to 
visit ;  not  such  hovels  as  these  !  Here  they  are,  however, 
fluttering  through  the  air,  and  coming  straight  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Margery's  cottage.  As  they  passed  over  a  wood  they 
were  heard  by  a  troop  of  little  goblin  fays,  who  were  resting 
in  the  dark  boughs. 

"Up,  goblins,  up!"  said  the  chief  among  them;  "the 
spirits  are  abroad  to-night,  going  to  the  cottage  of  Margery 
Daw.  Make  haste  !  make  haste  !  we  can  get  there  before 
them.  May-be,  there's  some  fun  going  forward !  so  make 
haste,  my  merry  goblins,  make  haste  ! " 
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Away  they  went,  darting  along  like  fire,  and  got  to  the 
cottage  before  the  spirits  arrived  there. 

"  Hollo ! "  said  one  of  them,  entering  and  rolling  his 
head  from  side  to  side  with  a  grin  from  ear  to  ear ;  "  What's 
the  meaning  of  this  ? 

"  Old  Margery  Daw,  sold  her  bed  to  lie  upon  straw. 
Isn't  she  a  dirty  slut,  to  sell  her  bed  and  lie  upon  dirt  ? 

Oh,  Margery  !  Margery !  don't  lie  there,  old  girl.     Buy  a 
four-poster  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.     Bed-tick  and 
feathers  are  better  than  straw  for  an  old  body  like  yours.'* 
"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  "  cried  the  little  goblins  in  chorus. 

"  Here's  a  droll  and  funny  sight ! 
Margery  Daw  in  winter's  night 

Blowing  cold  nor'wester. 
Sure  old  age  has  turned  her  head  ! 
She  thinks  the  straw's  a  feather-bed, 

An  ironing-board  a  tester. 

"  Haw !  haw !  haw !  strange  mistake  of  Margery  Daw  ! " 

"  Hush !  hush !  Fie  !  fie  ! "  said  other  voices,  as  the 
spirits  entered  the  room.  "  Why  are  you  here,  you  rude 
and  jocular  goblins  ?  Know  that,  within  that  bent  and  aged 
'form,  there  lives  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  beautiful  of 
souls,  and  that  this  night  it  will  depart  for  the  spirit  realm. 
Fie  on  your  rude  mirth  in  an  hour  so  solemn  !  Go  away  ! ' ' 

The  little  goblins  shrunk  back  and  obeyed.  They  had 
never  dreamed  of  old  Margery  dying ;  the  thought  of  such 
a  thing  quite  sobered  them.  With  hushed  voices  and  serious 
looks  they  glided  through  the  air  gently  away. 

And  now  the  spirits  grouped  round  the  bed  of  poor  old 
Margery — not  to  weep  and  wail,  not  to  frighten  her  with 
terrible  thoughts  and  fancies — but  to  hush  and  soothe  her 
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last  hours ;  to  sing  about  rest  and  peace,  and  the  promises 
of  a  happier  world : — 

"  Balmy  comforts  gently  strew  ; 

Heavenly  charms  employ ; 
Angels  !  lead  the  spirit  through 
The  shadowy  vale  to  joy. 

"  The  heart  of  love  and  will  of  strength, 

Like  oak  entwined  with  rose, 
Shall  find  a  happy  sphere,  at  length, 
For  action  and  repose. 

"  In  that  bright  home,  no  care,  no  doubt, 

No  struggle,  strife,  or  din ; 
Sweet  love  shall  never  wander  out, 
Nor  sorrow  enter  in. 

"  Come,  spirits !  spread  out  your  airy  wings  and  rise. 
Bear  the  spirit  upwards  ! 

"  Singing  gently,  softly,  low, 
Through  the  silent  Heaven  we  go." 

The  morning  sun  broke  in  at  the  casement  of  Margery's 
chamber.  There  were  two  gentlemen  standing  near  the 
doorway. 

"  I  had  no  idea,"  said  the  curate,  "  that  poor  old  Margery 
had  come  to  such  distress.  I  certainly  should  have  done 
something  among  my  neighbours  to  make  her  old  age  more 
comfortable,  if  the  case  had  been  made  known  to  me." 

"  Hers  was  a  brave  and  independent  spirit,"  replied  the 
doctor.  "  She  made  no  parade  of  her  trials ;  she  told  them 
to  her  God  only,  and  from  Him  obtained  her  strength  and 
consolation." 

"  A  really  great  character,"  said  the  curate.  "  How  often 
have  I  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  in  these  lonely  and 
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obscure  corners  of  poverty  there  is  a  deep  and  living  spirit  of 
piety,  which  puts  to  shame  the  eloquent  but  merely  showy 
pretensions  in  higher  places." 

"  Very  true,"  rejoined  the  doctor.  "  We  are  apt  to  think 
the  ocean  grandest  when  roaring  breakers  splash  into  clouds 
of  spray  over  rocks  and  sand-banks ;  yet  the  mariner  knows 
that  there  it  is  shallow  water.  In  the  deep  seas  there  is 
sublimity  without  noise." 

"Have  you  heard  of  Margery's  son?"  inquired  the 
curate. 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor;  "his  father's  death,  some 
months  back,  seemed  to  awaken  his  better  feelings.  He 
grew  ashamed  of  his  indolent  and  useless  life,  and,  with  his 
mother's  consent,  started  off  to  sea.  There  has  hardly  been 
time  yet  to  hear  of  him." 

"  I  wish,"  added  the  curate,  "  he  had  witnessed  the  tran- 
quil death-bed  of  his  mother.  It  would  have  made  him  feel 
the  real  beauty  of  a  life  devoted  to  quiet  duty  and  generous 
self-sacrifice.  I  hope,  however,  that  even  without  this 
solemn  lesson  he  will  go  on  steadily  improving." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  the  doctor,  "and  I  think  it  likely. 
Meanwhile,  let  you  and  me,  my  friend,  provide  a  decent 
burial  for  old  Margery,  and  join  her  neighbours  in  showing 
respect  to  her  memory." 
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IN  this  tale  is  shown  to  you 
How  large  the  boast  of  Cock-alu ; 
But,  when  he  comes  to  act,  you'll  see 
Small  hope  indeed  for  Hen-alie ; 
And  thus  you  clearly  will  perceive, 
That  who  has  great  things  to  achieve 
Must  not  stand  talking,  but  must  do, 
Else  he  will  fail  like  Cock-alu. 
For  he  who  would  perform  the  most 
Will  utter  no  vainglorious  boast ; 
But  still  press  onward,  staunch  and  true, 
"With  but  the  honest  end  in  view. 

COCK-ALU  and  Hen-alie  sat  on  the  perch  above  the  bean- 
straw.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Cock-alu 
clapped  his  wings  and  crowed ;  then,  turning  to  Hen-alie,  he 
said :  "  Hen-alie,  my  little  wife,  I  love  you  better  than  all 
the  world  :  you  know  I  do.  I  always  told  you  so !  I  will 
do  anything  for  you ;  I'll  go  round  the  world  for  you ;  I'll 
travel  as  far  as  the  sun  for  you !  You  know  I  would  !  Tell 
me,  what  shall  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Crow  ! "  said  Hen-alie. 

"  Oh,  that  is  such  a  little  thing ! "  said  Cock-alu,  and 
crowed  with  all  his  might.  He  crowed  so  loud  that  he  woke 
8* 
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the  farmer's  wife,  and  the  dog  and  the  cat,  and  all  the 
pigeons  and  horses  in  the  stahle,  and  the  cow  in  the  stall. 
He  crowed  so  loud  that  all  the  neighbours'  cocks  heard  him 
and  answered  him,  and  they  woke  all  their  people :  and  thus 
Cock-alu  woke  the  whole  parish. 

" I've  done  it  rarely  this  morning  !  "  said  Cock-alu ;  "I 
told  you  I  would  do  anything  to  please  you ! " 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  as  Hen-alie  was  picking 
beans  out  of  the  bean-straw,  one  stuck  in  her  throat ;  and 
she  was  soon  so  ill  that  she  was  just  ready  to  die. 

"  Oh,  Cock-alu,"  said  she,  calling  to  him  in  the  yard, 
where  he  stood  clapping  his  wings  in  the  sunshine,  "  run  and 
fetch  me  a  drop  of  water  from  the  silver-spring  in  the 
Beech-wood  !  Fetch  me  a  drop  quickly,  while  the  dew  is  in 
it;  for  that  is  the  true  remedy." 

But  Cock-alu  was  so  busy  crowing  against  a  neighbour 
that  he  took  no  notice. 

"  Oh,  Cock-alu,  do  run  and  fetch  me  the  water  from  the 
silver-spring,  or  I  shall  die ;  for  the  bean  sticks  in  my  throat, 
and  nothing  but  water  with  dew  in  it  can  cure  me !  Oh, 
Cock-alu  dear,  run  quickly  ! " 

Cock-alu  heard  her  this  time,  and  set  off,  crowing  as  he 
went.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  met  the  snail. 

"Where  are  you  going,  snail?"  says  he. 

"I'm  going  to  the  cow-cabbage,"  says  the  snail;  "and 
what  urgent  business  may  it  be  that  takes  you  out  thus 
early,  Cock-alu?"  says  the  snail. 

"  I'm  going  to  the  silver-spring  in  the  Beech-wood,  to 
fetch  a  drop  of  water  for  iny  wife  Hen-alie,  who  has  got  a 
bean  in  her  throat,"  says  Cock-alu. 

"Oh,"  says  the  snail,  "run  along  quickly,  and  get  the 
water  while  the  dew  is  in  it ;  for  nothing  else  will  get  a  bean 
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out  of  the  throat.  Don't  stop  by  the  way,  for  the  bull  is 
coming  down  to  the  silver-spring  to  drink,  and  he'll  trouble 
the  water.  Gather  up  my  silver-trail,  however,  and  give 
it  to  Hen-alie  with  my  love,  and  I  hope  she'll  soon  be 
better!" 

Cock-alu  hastily  gathered  up  the  silver-trail  which  the 
snail  left.  "  This  will  make  Hen-alie  a  pair  of  stockings  ! '' 
said  he,  and  went  on  his  way. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  met  the  wood-pigeon. 
"Good  morning,  pigeon,"  says  he;  "and  which  way  are 
you  going?" 

"I  am  going  to  the  pea-field,"  says  the  pigeon,  "to  get 
peas  for  my  young  ones ;  and  what  may  your  business  be 
this  morning,  Cock-alu?  " 

"I'm  going  to  the  silver-spring  in  the  Beech-wood,  to 
fetch  a  drop  of  water  for  my  wife  Hen-alie,  who  has  got  a 
bean  in  her  throat." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,"  says  the  pigeon  ;  "but  don't 
let  me  detain  you,  for  water  with  the  dew  in  it  is  the  best 
thing  to  get  a  bean  out  of  the  throat ;  and  let  me  advise 
you  to  make  haste,  for  the  bloodhound  is  going  to  lap  at  the 
spring,  and  he'll  trouble  the  water.  So  run  along,  and  here, 
take  with  you  my  blue  velvet  neck-ribbon,  and  give  it  to 
Hen-alie  with  my  love,  and  I  hope  she'll  soon  be  better." 

"  Oh,  what  a  nice  pair  of  garters  this  will  make  for  Hen- 
alie  !"  exclaimed  Cock-alu,  and  went  on  his  way. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  met  the  wild-cat.  "  Good 
morning,  friend,"  says  Cock-alu,  "and  where  may  you  be 
going  to  this  morning?" 

"  I'm  going  to  get  a  young  wood-pigeon  for  my  break- 
fast, while  the  mother  is  gone  to  the  pea-field,"  says  the 
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wild-cat ;  "  and  where  may  you  be  travelling  to  this  morn- 
ing, Cock-alu?" 

"I'm  going  to  the  silver-spring  in  the  Beech-wood,"  re- 
plied Cock-alu,  "  to  get  a  drop  of  water  for  my  little  wife 
Hen-alie,  who  has  got  a  bean  in  her  throat." 

"  That's  a  bad  business,"  says  the  wild-cat,  "but  a  drop 
of  water  with  the  dew  in  it  is  the  right  remedy ;  so  don't 
let  me  keep  you ;  and  you  had  better  make  haste,  for  the 
woodman  is  on  his  way  to  fell  a  tree  by  the  spring,  and  if 
a  branch  falls  into  it,  the  water  will  be  troubled ;  so  off 
with  you  !  but  carry  with  you  a  flash  of  green  fire  from  my 
right  eye,  and  give  it  to  Hen-alie  with  my  love,  and  I  hope 
she'll  soon  be  better." 

"  Oh,  what  beautiful  green  light,  like  the  green  on  my 
best  tail-feathers !  I'll  keep  it  for  myself;  its  fitter  for  me 
than  for  Hen-alie  !"  said  Cock-alu. 

So  he  hung  the  green  light  on  his  tail-feathers,  which 
made  them  very  handsome,  and  he  went  on  his  way. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  met  with  the  sheep-dog. 
"Good  morning,  sheep-dog,"  says  Cock-alu;  "where  are 
you  going?" 

"  I'm  going  to  hunt  up  a  stray  lamb  for  my  master," 
says  the  sheep-dog ;  "  and  what  brings  you  abroad  ?" 

"  I'm  going  to  the  silver-spring  in  the  Beech-wood,  to  get 
a  drop  of  water  for  my  little  wife  Hen-alie,  who  has  got  a 
bean  in  her  throat,"  says  Cock-alu. 

"  Then  why  do  you  stop  talking  to  me  ?"  says  the  sheep- 
dog, in  his  short  way ;  "  your  wife's  bad  enough,  I'll  warrant 
me ;  and  a  drop  of  water  with  the  dew  in  it  is  the  thing  to 
do  her  good.  Be  off  with  you !  The  farmer  is  coming  to 
lay  the  spring  dry  this  morning,  I  left  him  sharpening  his 
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mattock  when  I  set  out.  You'll  be  too  late,  if  you  don't 
mind !"  and  with  that  the  sheep-dog  went  his  way. 

"  An  unmannerly  fellow,"  says  Cock-alu,  and  stood  look- 
ing after  him;  "I'll  not  go  at  his  bidding,  not  I !"  so  he 
clapped  his  wings  and  crowed  in  the  wood,  just  to  show  that 
he  set  light  by  his  advice.  "  And  never  to  give  me  any- 
thing for  poor  little  Hen-alie,  that  lies  sick  at  home  with  a 
bean  in  her  throat !  the  ill-natured  churl!"  cried  Cock-alu 
to  himself,  and  then  he  stood  and  crowed  again  with  all  his 
might. 

After  that  he  marched  on,  and  before  long  reached  the 
Beech-wood,  but  as  the  silver-spring  lay  yet  a  good  way  off, 
he  had  not  gone  far  in  the  wood  before  he  met  the  squirrel. 

"  Good  morning,  squirrel,"  says  he ;  "  what  brings  you 
abroad  so  early  ?" 

"Early  do  you  call  it,  Cock-alu?"  says  the  squirrel; 
"  why  I've  been  up  these  four  hours ;  I  just  stopped  to  give 
the  young  ones  their  breakfasts,  and  then  set  off  to  silver- 
spring  for  a  drop  of  water  while  the  dew  was  in  it  for  my 
poor  old  husband,  who  lies  sick  a-bed.  I'm  now  on  my  way 
back  again,  for  there  is  nothing  like  water  with  dew  in  it ; 
I've  got  it  here  in  a  cherry  leaf.  And  pray  you,  what 
business  may  take  you  abroad,  Cock-alu?" 

"  The  same  as  yours,"  replied  Cock-alu ;  "  I'm  going  for 
water  too,  for  my  wife  Hen-alie,  who  has  got  a  bean  in  her 
throat." 

"  Ah,  well-a-day  ! "  says  the  squirrel ;  "  that's  a  bad  thing ! 
But  run  along  with  you ;  for  the  old  sow  is  coming  down 
with  her  nine  little  pigs,  and  if  they  trouble  the  water  it 
will  be  all  too  late  for  poor  little  Hen-alie !  " 

And  with  that  the  squirrel  leapt  up  into  the  oak-tree 
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above  where  Cock-alu  stood,  for  that  was  her  way  home, 
and  left  him  without  further  ceremony. 

"Humph!"  said  Cock-alu;  "she  might  have  given  me 
some  of  the  water  out  of  her  cherry-leaf  for  my  poor  little 
Hen-alie ! "  And  so  saying,  he  walked  on  through  the 
Beech-wood,  and  as  he  met  no  more  creatures  he  soon 
reached  the  silver-spring. 

But  it  was  now  noon-day,  and  there  was  not  a  drop  of 
dew  in  the  water,  and  the  bull  had  been  down  and  drank, 
and  the  bloodhound  had  lapped,  and  the  old  sow  and  her 
nine  little  pigs  had  wallowed  in  it,  so  the  water  was  troubled ; 
and  besides  that  the  woodman  had  felled  the  tree  which 
now  lay  across  the  spring,  and  the  farmer  was  digging  the 
new  watercourse,  so  the  spring  was  getting  lower  every 
minute.  Cock-alu  had  come  quite  too  late,  there  was  not  a 
drop  left  for  poor  little  Hen-alie. 

When  Cock-alu  saw  this  he  was  very  much  disconcerted ; 
he  did  not  know  wrhat  to  do ;  he  stood  a  little  while  consi- 
dering, and  then  he  set  off  as  hard  as  he  could  go  to  the 
squirrel's  house  to  beg  a  drop  of  water  from  her.  But  the 
squirrel  lived  a  long  way  off  in  the  wood,  and  thus  it  was  a 
considerable  time  before  he  got  there. 

When  he  reached  the  squirrel's  house  however,  nobody 
was  at  home.  He  knocked  and  knocked  for  a  long  time, 
and  at  last  he  walked  in,  but  they  were  all  gone  out ;  he 
peeped  therefore  into  the  pantry  to  see  if  he  could  find  the 
water ;  there  was  plenty  of  hazel-nuts  and  beech-nuts,  heaps 
and  heaps  of  them  all  laid  up  in  store  for  winter,  but  no 
water ;  at  length  he  saw  the  curled-up  cherry-leaf,  like  a 
water  jug,  standing  at  the  squirrel's  bed-side,  but  it  was 
empty,  there  was  not  a  single  drop  in  it. 

"  This  is  a  bad  business  ! "  said  Cock-alu  to  himself,  and 
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turned  to  leave  the  house.  At  the  squirrel's  door  he  met 
the  woodpecker. 

"  Woodpecker,"  says  he,  "where  is  the  squirrel  gone  to? 
I  want  to  beg  a  drop  of  water  from  the  silver-spring  for  my 
wife  Hen-alie,  who  has  got  a  bean  in  her  throat ! " 

" Lack-a-day ! "  said  the  woodpecker,  "the  old  squirrel 
drank  every  drop,  and  drained  the  jug  into  the  bargain  ;  he 
lay  sick  in  bed  this  morning,  but  there  was  such  virtue  in 
the  water  that  he  got  well  as  soon  as  he  drank  it ;  and  now 
he  has  taken  his  wife  and  the  little  ones  out  an  airing ;  they 
will  not  be  back  till  night,  I  know.  But  if  you  will  leave 
any  message  with  me  I  will  be  sure  and  deliver  it,  for  the 
squirrel  and  I  are  very  neighbourly." 

"  Oh  ! "  groaned  Cock-alu;  "but  what  would  be  the  use 
of  leaving  a  message  if  they  have  no  water  to  give  me ! " 

With  that  he  came  down  from  the  old  pine  tree  where  the 
squirrel  lived,  set  out  on  his  way  home  again,  and  came  at 
length  out  of  the  Beech-wood,  but  it  was  then  getting  to- 
wards evening. 

He  came  to  his  own  yard.  There  was  the  perch  on  which 
he  and  Hen-alie  had  so  often  sate,  and  there  was  the  bean- 
straw,  and  there  lay  poor  Hen-alie  just  as  he  had  left  her. 

"Hen-alie,  my  little  wife,"  said  he,  crowing  loudly  as  he 
came  up  that  he  might  put  a  cheerful  face  on  the  matter, 
"  I  have  been  very  unlucky ;  I  could  not  get  you  any  water, 
but  I  have  got  something  so  nice  for  you !  I  have  brought 
you  a  pair  of  silver-gauze  stockings  which  the  snail  has  sent 
you,  and  a  pair  of  blue  velvet  garters  to  wear  with  them, 
which  the  ring-clove  gave  me  ! " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  poor  little  Hen-alie,  in  a  very  weak 
voice,  "  but  I  wish  you  could  have  brought  me  some  water ; 
these  things  will  do  me  no  good  ! " 
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"  I  could  not  bring  you  water,  for  the  silver-spring  is 
dry,"  said  Cock-alu,  feeling  very  unhappy,  and  yet  wishing 
to  excuse  himself;  "  there's  not  a  drop  of  water  left  in  it !  " 

"  Then  it's  all  over  with  me  !"  sighed  poor  little  Hen-alie. 

"Don't  be  down-hearted,  my  little  wife,"  said  Cock-alu, 
trying  to  seem  cheerful,  "  I  will  give  you  something  better 
than  all ;  I  will  give  you  the  green-fire  flash  from  the  wild- 
cat's right  eye,  which  he  gave  me  to  wear  on  my  tail- 
feathers.  Look  up,  my  poor  little  Hen-alie,  and  I'll  give 
it  all  to  you ! " 

"Alas!"  sighed  poor  little  Hen-alie,  "what  good  will 
they  do  me  !  Oh,  that  somebody  only  loved  me  well  enough 
to  have  brought  me  one  drop  of  silver-spring  water !" 

All  this  while  something  very  nice  was  happening,  which 
I  must  tell  you. 

There  was  in  the  poultry-yard  a  shabby,  little,  drab- 
coloured  hen,  very  small  and  very  much  despised  ;  Cock-alu 
would  not  look  at  her,  nor  Hen-alie  either :  she  had  no 
tail-feathers  at  all,  and  long  black  legs  which  looked  as  if 
she  had  borrowed  them  from  a  hen  twice  her  size:  she 
was,  in  short,  the  meanest,  most  ill-conditioned  hen  in  the 
yard. 

All  the  time,  however,  that  Cock-alu  was  out  on  his 
fruitless  errand,  she  had  been  comforting  Hen-alie  in  the 
best  way  she  could,  and  assuring  her  that  Cock-alu  would 
soon  be  back  again  with  the  water  from  the  silver-spring. 
But  when  he  came  back  without  a  single  drop,  and  only 
offered  the  fine  silk  stockings  and  blue  velvet  garters  instead, 
she  set  off,  without  saying  a  word,  as  fast  as  her  long  black 
legs  would  carry  her  out  of  the  wood  and  down  to  the  silver- 
spring,  which  she  reached  in  a  wonderfully  short  time. 

Fortunately  the  silver-spring   had  flowed  into  its   new 
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channel  as  clearly  as  ever,  and  the  evening  dew  had  dropped 
its  virtues  into  it.  The  owls  were  shouting  "Kla-vit !" 
from  one  end  of  the  wood  to  the  other.  The  dark  leathern- 
winged  bats  and  the  dusky  white  and  buff-coloured  moths 
were  flitting  about  the  broad  shadows  of  the  trees ;  but  the 
little  hen  took  no  notice  of  any  of  them.  On  she  went, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  that  which  she  had  to  do;  and 
reaching  the  silver-spring,  she  gathered  up  twelve  drops  of 
water,  and,  hurrying  back  again,  came  into  the  yard  just  as 
poor  Hen-alie  was  saying,  "  Oh,  that  somebody  had  loved  me 
well  enough  to  fetch  me  only  one  drop  of  silver-spring  water  !" 

"  That  I  do !"  said  the  shabby  little  hen,  and  dropped 
one  drop  after  another  into  her  beak. 

The  first  drop  loosened  the  bean,  the  second  softened  it, 
and  the  third  sent  it  down  her  throat. 

Hen-alie  was  well  again ;  Cock-alu  was  ready  to  clap  his 
wings  and  crow  for  joy;  and  the  little  hen  turned  quietly 
away  to  her  solitary  perch. 

"  Nay,"  said  Hen-alie,  "  but  you  shall  not  go  unrewarded ; 
see,  here  is  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  for  you,  and  here  is 
green  fire  which  will  make  the  most  beautiful  feathers  in 
the  world  grow  all  over  your  body !  Take  them  all,  you 
good  little  thing,  and  to-morrow  morning  you  will  come  out 
the  handsomest  hen  in  the  yard !' 

So  it  was.  There  must  have  been  magic  in  those  silk 
stockings  and  that  green  fire,  for  the  shabby  little  thing  was 
now  transformed  into  a  regular  queen-hen.  The  farmer's 
wife  thought  she  must  have  strayed  away  from  some  beauti- 
ful foreign  country,  and  gave  her  a  famous  breakfast  to 
keep  her.  Cock-alu  was  very  attentive  to  her ;  and  as  to 
Hen-alie,  she  never  ceased  singing  her  praises  as  long  as 
she  lived. 
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THE   HARVEST  MONTH. 


THIS  is  August,  the  month  of  Harvest,  of  rural  bustle,  and 
jollity.  It  is  a  grand  time  for  strolls  into  the  country. 
There  we  see  God's  plenty  spread  with  an  exhaustless  hand 
over  the  whole  earth.  Our  fellow-creatures  are  all  in  the 
best  spirits,  and  they  have  cause  to  be  so ;  for  they  see  in 
everything  before  their  eyes  proofs  of  the  unceasing  good- 
ness of  the  Almighty  Father,  whose  promises  never  fail 
that  seed-time  and  harvest  shall  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  In  the  pastures  the  cattle  graze  in  full  content,  or 
lie  in  luscious  ease ;  while  the  fields,  from  which  their  winter 
fodder  has  been  housed,  are  again  green  with  grass  for  their 
autumn  fare. 

Let  us  out  then  to  partake  of  the  general  joy.  See  ! 
there  come  huge  loads  of  barley  already  up  the  shady  lanes 
homewards ;  for  barley  is  generally  ripe  very  early,  and  it 
is  mown  and  carted  loose  like  hay.  See  what  tufts  of  the 
light  yellow  corn  catch  on  the  overhanging  boughs,  and 
wave  like  garlands  of  peaceful  triumph.  The  horses  draw 
willingly,  as  if  they  knew  what  they  were  bringing.  The 
waggoners  crack  their  whips,  as  if  to  express  the  gladness 
of  their  hearts ;  and  troops  of  women  and  children,  in  their 
rustic  attire,  nod  merrily  to  them  as  they  are  on  their  way 
to  glean.  The  villages  are  nearly  deserted  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, for  all  are  out  to  reap  or  glean ;  and  the  very  babies 
are  carried  out  and  intrusted  to  the  lesser  children,  who  sit 
in  some  shady  corner  of  the  field  with  them,  and  amuse 
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them  with  showing  them  gay  flowers,  or  watch  them  as  they 
sleep.  The  dogs  are  with  the  children  too,  glad  to  be 
tumbled  about  and  made  playfellows  of. 

Look !  now  we  are  got  into  a  great  oat-field.  The  men 
are  mowing  down  the  rich,  bright  flood  of  corn,  and  women 
and  boys  follow  and  gather  the  swaths  into  sheaves  and 
bind  them,  and  rear  them  up  in  what  they  call  shocks.  But 
we  will  go  on  to  the  wheat-field,  for  there  are  the  gleaners 
as  well  as  the  reapers.  Here  we  are  !  hark  !  they  are  not 
mowing  here,  but  cutting  down  the  corn  with  sickles.  That 
is  because  the  wheat-straw  is  much  stronger,  and  there  is  a 
danger,  if  it  be  very  ripe,  of  the  shock  of  the  mowing  scat- 
tering much  of  its  grain  from  the  ears.  But  many  farmers 
now  mow  their  wheat ;  and  there  are  also  machines  invented 
for  reaping  corn,  that  can  do  as  much  in  a  day  as  a  dozen 
men.  But  here  you  see  the  reaping  going  on  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  that  was  used  when  Boaz  reaped  his  fields, 
and  Ruth,  the  handsome  and  good  Moabitess,  came  to  glean. 

I  like  this  old-fashioned  way  of  reaping :  it  is  connected 
with  so  many  pleasant  associations,  and  it  does  not  make 
men  inferior  to  machinery.  They  get  good  wages,  and  have 
all  the  work  to  do  that  is  done.  See  what  famous  gleanings 
the  women  and  children  are  gathering.  Little  boys  and 
girls  are  coming  to  their  mothers  to  get  them  to  tie  up  their 
gleanings ;  bigger  boys  and  girls  are  proud  to  do  that  them- 
selves. And,  besides  the  gleanings,  all  the  gleaners  have 
bags  hung  before  them,  or  their  aprons  turned  up  into  a  sort 
of  bags  to  put  all  the  ears  into  that  have  broken  short  off 
from  the  straw.  Only  think  what  plenty  there  will  be  in 
the  cottages.  Wheat  for  rich  furmenty,  and  milk — delicious 
food  !  Wheat  to  carry  to  the  mill ;  and  then  what  famous 
puddings,  and  dumplings,  and  nice  brown  loaves  !  I  can  see 
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the  cottage  children  with  brown  dumplings  and  treacle  to 
their  dinners,  that  they  think  more  luxurious  than  an  alder- 
man does  turtle  even. 

But  let  us  notice  what  lovely  flowers  there  are  amongst 
the  corn.  How  bright  are  those  scarlet  poppies ;  how  lovely 
that  scarlet  pimpernel  that  grows  humbly  but  full  of  beauty 
at  the  foot  of  the  corn !  What  brilliant  masses  of  the  pur- 
ple and  white  convolvulus  run  up  the  stalks  of  the  corn, 
twining  around  it,  and  hanging  in  most  elegant  waves  of 
blossom  from  it !  But  let  us  follow  this  headland  between 
the  hedge  and  the  corn.  The  grass  has  been  mown  from  it, 
and  we  shall  do  no  harm  by  walking  on  it.  See  those  rich 
masses  of  honey-suckle  still  thrown  out  of  the  tall  hedge, 
luscious  as  honey  itself,  and  gorgeous  in  its  colouring  of 
gold  and  pink.  See  the  sweet  blue  of  the  woody  nightshade, 
hanging  modestly  amongst  the  hazel  boughs.  And  look 
here  at  the  noble  thistles  that  lift  up  their  crimson  crowns 
proudly  as  any  king.  Yes,  much  as  we  despise  thistles, 
their  flowers,  especially  the  large  ones,  are  exactly  shaped 
like  royal  diadems,  and  are  not  only  intensely  crimson,  but 
have  a  honeyed  smell.  See  there,  too,  that  delicate  plant 
that,  like  a  white  foam,  or  a  foamy  network,  has  covered 
that  little  wild  rose-bush:  that  is  called  the  ladies'  bed- 
straw,  and  very  charming  bed-straw  it  must  be,  so  fragrant 
and  soft. 

But  ha !  see  that !  That  shining  thing  which  lies  on  the 
bank  amid  all  this  rich  grass  and  chaos  of  flowers.  It  is  a 
snake,  coiled  up  as  you  might  coil  up  a  whip-lash,  with  its 
head  and  keen  glittering  eyes  in  the  very  centre.  Don't 
start ;  it  won't  hurt  us.  It  is  only  the  harmless  common 
English  snake,  which,  though  it  quivers  its  forked  tongue 
and  hisses  imposingly  at  us,  has  no  means  or  intention  of 
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injuring  us.  All  its  assumed  aspect  of  menace  is  only  to 
make  us  afraid  of  going  too  near  it,  so  that  it  may  steal 
quietly  away.  There  !  see  !  it  is  drawing  itself  out  as  you 
might  draw  a  measuring  tape  out  of  its  round  case,  and  steal- 
thily it  glides  away  with  its  greenish  striped  and  shiny  body 
into  the  bushes,  much  more  afraid  of  us  than  we  are  of  it. 
But  come  away — don't  stay  peering  into  that  bird's  nest. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  but  the  scaly  dust  which  the  country 
people  call  fledge-dust,  and  which  the  young  birds  shed 
while  they  were  feathering.  They  are  all  away  into  the 
broad  fields,  leading  a  fine  summer's  life  of  it,  amongst 
flowers,  and  grass,  and  green  leaves,  and  sunshine :  now 
getting  down  to  the  clear  stream  to  bathe  and  flash  the 
cool  water  over  them ;  and  now  sitting  all  together  on  some 
bough  rocked  by  the  breeze,  and  sleeping,  perhaps  dream- 
ing. Oh !  if  one  could  but  know  what  sort  of  things  birds' 
dreams  are  !  They  must  be  very  curious.  Perhaps  they  are 
all  about  the  new,  and  to  them  yet  unknown,  countries  to 
which  many  of  them  will  fly,  when  the  cold  weather  ap- 
proaches, to  new  flowers  and  streams  in  Africa,  India,  or 
China  ;  for  these  little  creatures  made  the  overland  journey 
long  before  we  Englishmen,  adventurers  as  we  think  our- 
selves. The  cuckoo  is  gone  already ;  and  the  noisy,  scraping 
corn-crake  has  become  quiet,  as  if  thinking  of  departure : 
but  the  swallows  can  live  yet,  flying  very  high  in  the  clear 
air  as  if  they  could  never  have  enough  of  flying  in  that 
ethereal  region.  And  there  are  the  flocks  of  honest  English 
rooks  that  never  leave  us,  all  blackening  the  neighbouring 
pastures ;  and  the  starlings  sweeping  round  in  circles,  and 
settling  like  a  dense  sable  cloud  on  the  fields.  What  a 
pleasant  thing  to  think  of  all  the  happiness  these  jocund,  care- 
less creatures  of  nature  enjoy  through  the  long  summers, 
9* 
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with  all  the  races  of  bees,  and  moths,  and  butterflies,  that 
add  their  beauty  to  the  scene ! 

But  here  we  are  at  the  little  river.  What  a  sweet 
English  scene !  It  is  too  large  to  be  called  a  brook,  and 
yet  it  is  but  a  little  river.  It  is  not  many  yards  over,  but 
with  what  a  quiet  grace  it  goes  gliding  through  these  green 
pastures  and  corn-fields !  How  the  woods,  and  the  trees 
and  bushes,  seem  to  hang  over  it  in  very  affection !  How 
clear  is  its  flowing  water ;  how  pleasant  are  its  grassy  banks, 
on  which  the  crimson  loose-strife  and  the  pink-flowered 
willow-herb  stand,  as  if  gazing  on  their  own  rosy  reflection 
in  the  flood  !  And  what  green  plants  and  flowers  grow  in 
the  very  stream !  There  are  water-flags,  and  tall  whisper- 
ing reeds,  and  taller  bulrushes.  There,  in  the  shallow  places, 
the  arrow-head,  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  stands 
in  whole  beds,  all  covered  with  delicate  white  flowers  as  with 
stars.  In  the  quiet  pool  under  those  verdant  willows,  see 
what  expanses  of  white  and  yellow  water-lilies,  their  leaves 
spread  on  the  surface  of  the  stream  like  painters'  pallets, 
and  the  white  lilies  like  elegant  chalices  of  white  marble 
with  green  outsides.  See  what  long  flowing  trails  of  vege- 
tation heave  and  dance  in  the  more  rapid  part  of  the  river, 
with  their  white  flowers  emerging  into  the  sunny  air :  these 
are  the  water  ranunculuses.  And  there  are  the  purple 
water-violets,  and  the  starry-flowered  water-plantains ;  but 
still  more  beautiful  the  flowering  rush.  With  what  a  stately 
look  it  stands,  a  yard  or  more  in  height,  bearing  on  its 
branching  flower-stems  its  richly-coloured  flowers  !  It  seems 
as  if  Nature  had  meant  to  make  a  parasol ;  but,  in  a  sudden 
vagary,  tipped  every  spoke  with  a  lovely  blossom. 

But  whist !  There  moves  something  all  amongst  those 
arrow-heads.  Ha  !  there  peeps  out  a  little  black  head,  with 
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a  very  keen  pair  of  light  eyes.  Whist !  it  is  a  water  rat ;  let 
us  watch  him.  But  don't  move  —  scarcely  breathe  —  the 
slightest  stir  or  sound  would  alarm  him.  There  he  comes  ! 
there !  he  swims  out  from  his  verdant  hiding-place.  He 
paddles  across  the  stream,  visiting  here  and  there  some 
water-plant  in  his  way,  which  seems  to  suit  his  taste  ama- 
zingly. Now  he  lands  on  a  little  sand-bank,  and  trims  his 
whiskers  in  the  sun.  There  again  !  see  !  two  others  come 
out  from  opposite  banks  and  make  for  the  same  mid-stream 
station.  There  they  play  their  antics  like  so  many  kittens, 
then  look  as  if  asleep  in  the  sun.  You  move  and  the  whole 
trio  pop  under  the  water,  quick  as  the  flash  of  a  gun,  and 
disappear.  You  may  track  their  course  by  air-bubbles 
which  come  to  the  surface,  but  them  you  do  not  see  again. 
They  gain  their  holes  in  the  banks,  and  will  keep  themselves 
invisible  while  you  stay. 

How  charming  it  is  to  watch  the  life  of  little  creatures 
when  they  think  themselves  unseen !  You  then  perceive 
that  there  is  a  life  that  we  know  little  of  in  the  retired  spots 
of  the  country.  A  life  which  the  tyranny  of  man  interrupts 
and  spoils  grievously.  The  dragonflies  in  their  glittering 
colours,  the  butterflies  as  gorgeous,  all  the  tribes  of  flies  and 
gilded  beetles,  flit  to  and  fro,  and  care  not  for  us.  But 
birds  and  many  little  four-footed  creatures  know  us  to  be 
cruel  enemies,  and  flee  to  a  safe  distance  from  us.  It  is 
only  when  they  think  us  far  away  that  they  "  unbend  their 
minds,"  and  become  as  full  of  fun  and  frolic  as  children. 

Listen  !  There  is  a  quick,  short  note  from  yonder  mass 
of  flags  in  the  river.  It  is  the  call  of  a  water-hen.  Be  per- 
fectly still  again,  and  watch.  The  call  continues  some  time, 
but  nothing  is  seen.  Anon  and  ever  you  perceive  the  water 
send  out  some  eddying  circles  near  the  rushes,  and  then  a 
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bird  about  the  size  of  a  bantam-fowl,  of  almost  black  plu- 
mage, comes  cautiously  out !  It  repeats  its  short  cry,  and 
makes  a  continual  flirting  with  its  tail !  Now  the  cry  is 
answered  by  another,  and  out  comes  another  bird  flirting 
its  tail  with  as  much  self-complacency  as  the  other !  They 
meet,  sail  on  together,  and  there ! — they  are  actually  coming 
out  of  the  water  and  wandering  on  the  green  banks  !  But 
here  they  make  no  noise  !  They  feel  that  they  are  where 
they  may  be  surprised,  and  they  are  as  still  as  possible,  and 
go  pecking  about  with  the  sobriety  of  hens  !  But  see  !  there 
is  a  farmer  coming  riding  towards  the  corn-field !  They  see 
him  at  a  distance,  run  rapidly  and  plunge  into  the  river, 
where,  like  the  water-rats,  they  dive  and  swim,  and  disap- 
pear in  the  reeds. 

Such  are  the  pleasures  we  may  now  enjoy  in  the  country ! 
But  we  could  spend  hours  still  on  the  banks  of  this  stream 
— watching  the  fish  that  will  come  sailing  to  and  fro,  just 
as  freely  as  when  they  see  no  one — watching  the  old  otter 
peering  from  the  shaded  bank  under  the  trees,  in  wait  for 
some  of  these  same  silvery  fish.  But  there  are  a  score  of 
other  scenes  that  call  us  away  at  this  season,  and  we  must 
go  !  We  are  off  to  the  seaside  or  the  hop-fields — who  will 
go  with  us  ? 
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I  HAVE  two  eyes,  so  bright  and  clear, 
And  they  see  things  afar  and  near ; 
The  bird,  the  tree,  the  floweret  small, 
And  the  blue  sky  that  bends  o'er  all : 
God  gave  these  two  bright  eyes  to  me, 
And  his  are  all  things  which  I  see. 

Two  ears  have  I  upon  my  head, 
For  me  to  hear  whate'er  is  said ; 
To  hear  my  mother's  words  so  mild, 
"Be  good  and  gentle,  little  child ! " 
To  hear  my  father  say,  "  Come  here, 
My  child,  for  thou  to  me  art  dear  !  " 

I  have  one  mouth,  as  all  may  see, 
But  well  its  use  is  known  to  me ; 
For  I  can  talk  with  it  all  day, 
And  everything  I  think  can  say : 
Can  laugh  and  sing,  and  morn  and  even 
Can  pray  to  God  above  in  heaven. 

I  have  two  hands,  so  soft  and  white — 
This  is  the  left,  and  this  the  right ; 
Five  little  fingers  stand  on  each, 
With  which  to  hold,  to  feel,  and  reach ; 
But  when  I  grow  as  tall  as  you, 
A  deal  of  useful  work  they'll  do. 
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I  have  two  feet  at  my  command, 
With  which  to  walk,  or  run,  or  stand ; 
And  should  I  tumble  down,  why  then, 
I  must  with  speed  jump  up  again ! 
But,  when  I  grow  both  bold  and  strong, 
I  shall  quite  boldly  march  along. 

One  heart  I  have,  and  here  it  is ! 
A  little  heart  brimful  of  bliss ; 
Father  and  Mother  it  loves  so  well ! 
Who  gave  this  warm  heart  I  can  tell ; 
This  heart  was  given  by  God  above, 
The  same  who  gave  me  life  and  love  ! 


THE  INDIAN  BIRDS. 

ONE  summer,  by  some  extraordinary  chance,  a  pair  of 
Indian  birds  came  into  an  English  wood.  It  was  a  wonder- 
fully fine  summer ;  there  had  been  no  rain  for  two  months, 
excepting  such  as  had  fallen  in  soft  showers  during  the 
night ;  the  atmosphere  was  warm  and  clear ;  the  sun  rose 
in  the  morning  from  an  opal  sky,  and  silvery  mists  ascended, 
like  clouds  of  incense,  from  the  valleys  to  the  hill-tops,  as  if 
in  his  honour ;  and  in  the  evening,  he  sank  beyond  the 
distant  sea,  in  a  pomp  of  gold  and  crimson  and  purple, 
flinging  up  almost  into  the  mid-sky  exquisite  tints  of  gold 
and  green. 

It  was  a  wonderful  summer;  the  flowers  of  the  earth 
were  more  beautiful  and  abundant  than  ever.  In  the  spring 
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there  had  been  such  beds  of  woodruff  filling  the  air  with 
fragrance,  and  lilies  of  the  valley  and  wild  hyacinths ;  such 
crab-blossoms  and  bird's  cherry  !  And  now  in  the  summer 
there  were  such  honeysuckles  and  wild  roses,  such  lych- 
nises and  wild  pinks  and  golden  money-wort  by  the  little 
stream  that  ran  singing  through  the  wood ;  such  blue  peri- 
winkles and  white  starworts  and  creamy  meadow-sweet; 
and  later  in  the  year  there  would  be  such  masses  of  golden 
Aaron's  rod,  and  such  expanses  of  crimson  heath,  that  I 
assure  you  there  could  hardly  have  been  found  a  more  beau- 
tiful wood  in  the  rich  tropical  land  from  which  the  Indian 
birds  had  come. 

This  wood  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  English  birds ;  and  so 
propitious  had  been  this  season,  that  insects  of  every  species 
abounded ;  and  there  was  such  plenty  of  food  of  every  va- 
riety that  it  seemed  to  the  most  experienced  of-  the  birds 
as  if  want  and  distress  were  mere  nursery  tales — were  only 
myths,  imaginations,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  dark  ages 
of  ignorance  and  superstition.  It  was  astonishing  how 
completely  this  fine  abundant  season  had  annihilated  all 
remembrance  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  Of  course  the  young 
broods  of  this  season,  now  growing  into  big  birds,  wearing 
remarkably  large  and  wide  feather  clothes,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know  anything  of  winter  discomfort  and  starva- 
tion, because  they  were  only  eggs  this  last  spring ;  but  the 
recollection  of  it,  I  say,  seemed  even  to  have  passed  away 
from  the  minds  of  the  older  birds.  Thus  as  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  found  a  pleasanter  or  more  affluent 
wood  than  this,  would  it  have  been  equally  difficult  to  have 
found  a  more  well-to-do,  prosperous,  self-satisfied,  and  self- 
conceited  race  than  its  feathered  inhabitants.  The  clamour 
of  their  rejoicing  rang  through  the  wood  from  morning  till 
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night ;  the  little  silent  flowers  heard  it,  and  were  glad ;  and 
the  little  lively  rivulet,  that  ran  singing  and  purling  over  its 
gravelly  bed,  speaking  kind  words  as  it  went  on  to  the  little 
golden  saxifrage  on  its  banks,  and  to  the  feathery  ferns  and 
gracefully  bending  hart's  tongue  that  bowed  over  it,  lifted 
up  its  silvery  voice  in  chorus. 

There  was,  as  I  said,  a  world  of  rejoicing  in  the  wood. 
The  little  moles  underground,  though  they  were  seldom 
seen,  and  never  heard  by  any  chance,  yet  were  as  merry  in 
their  own  quiet  way  as  the  day  was  long ;  and  as  to  the 
wood-mice,  they  lived  there  by  hundreds,  and  fared  sumptu- 
ously in  autumn  on  the  tawny-shelled  chestnuts,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  year  on  the  abundant,  rich,  and  tender  roots 
with  which  the  great  treasury  of  the  earth  is  full.  Squirrels 
too  lived  there,  and  had  many  a  snug  and  substantial  nest 
in  the  forks  of  the  branches  or  the  hollows  of  the  boles, 
where  they  dwelt  in  good-fellowship  with  the  ring-dove,  the 
missel-thrush,  and  the  woodpecker. 

Well,  as  I  told  you,  it  was  in  this  wood  that  a  pair  of 
green  Indian  birds  found  themselves. 

"  It  is  a  very  nice  wood,"  said  they  one  to  another,  as 
they  looked  around  them  from  the  topmost  branch  of  a  fine 
old  plane-tree  very  early  on  midsummer  morning;  "a  very 
nice  wood,  considering  where  it  is — in  such  a  poor  country, 
and  among  such  ignorant  creatures.  We  will  certainly 
settle  down  here.  Look,  there's  a  crane-fly,  as  I  live  !  and 
another  !  and  another !  Who  would  have  expected  to  find 
crane-flies  here  ?"  Snap  !  snap  ! 

"  What  a  capital  breakfast !  And  the  water  is  very  good 
below;  water  appears  to  be  the  same  in  all  countries." 
Snap  !  snap  !  snap ! 
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"  The  crane-flies  are  of  very  good  quality."  Snap!  snap! 
snap ! 

"Yes,  we  may  as  well  settle  here  ;  for  it  is  a  very  nice 
wood,  and  plenty  of  crane-flies  in  it,  and  water  as  clear  as 
that  which  ran  from  the  Rajah's  tank."  Snap !  snap ! 
"  True,  many  things  are  different  here ;  but  that  we  must 
expect;  for  it  is  an  ignorant  country,  as  we  know;  they  do 
not  even  burn  widows  here,  nor  have  any  grand  Jugger- 
naut processions ;  there  are  no  Brahmin  temples,  nor  even 
golden-striped  tigers,  nor  crimson  houdahed  elephants ; 
there  are  no  rice-fields,  nor  beautiful  cane-jungles :  but 
then  there  are  crane  flies  !"  snap  !  snap  !  snap  !  "  and  beau- 
tiful water ;  so  we  will  certainly  settle  down  here  for 
good." 

Whilst  the  stranger  birds  were  thus  regaling  themselves, 
and  conversing  in  their  Indian  tongue,  of  which,  of  course, 
not  a  syllable  could  be  understood  in  the  wood,  a  consider- 
able excitement  was  going  on. 

It  happened  that  a  squirrel,  who  lived  in  a  forked  branch 
of  a  fir-tree  hard  by,  and  who,  being  an  early  riser,  was  out 
betimes  to  get  himself  an  appetite  for  his  breakfast,  leaped 
up  to  the  topmost  branch  of  his  tree  to  look  about  him, 
and  from  this  point  beheld  what  he  at  first  took  to  be  two 
extraordinary  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  plane-tree ;  but  as 
the  plane-tree  according  to  his  knowledge  never  bore  such 
flowers,  he  leaped  forward  a  tree  or  two  to  take  a  nearer 
survey,  and  then  ascertained  that  certainly  they  were 
birds ! 

Down  came  he,  therefore,  very  silently,  but  with  the  ut- 
most speed,  to  communicate  the  tidings  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, who  were  yet  in  bed ;  on  his  way  however  he  met 
the  woodpecker,  who  like  himself  was  an  early  riser. 
10 
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"  Come  along  with  me,"  says  the  squirrel,  glad  to  meet 
his  neighbour,  for  they  lived  in  the  same  tree ;  "  come  along 
with  me ;  I'll  show  you  something  worth  looking  at !" 

With  that  they  both  sprang  again  to  the  tree-top,  and 
beheld  the  two  strangers  sitting  exactly  as  the  squirrel  had 
before  seen  them.  But  the  sun,  which  just  at  that  moment 
had  risen  up  from  the  east  in  unclouded  majesty,  poured  his 
glorious  light  upon  their  beautiful  plumage,  and  brought 
out  all  its  greens  and  blues  and  reds,  and  all  its  lustrous 
gold;  whilst  the  birds  themselves  that  belonged  to  the 
east,  where  the  sun  is  worshipped  as  a  divinity,  bowed  their 
heads  and  then  raised  them  again,  and  the  breeze  played  in 
their  graceful  head-feathers,  and  they  made  altogether,  I 
assure  you,  a  very  lovely  spectacle. 

But  they  were  strange  and  outlandish  to  the  eyes  of  the 
woodpecker  and  the  jay,  who,  living  on  the  tree  where  they 
stood,  had  been  called  up  to  them. 

The  woodpecker  and  the  jay,  who  knew  of  nothing  which 
existed  beyond  their  own  wood,  and  who  immediately  sus- 
pected evil  under  all  this  gorgeousness  of  plumage  and  all 
this  bowing  to  the  sun,  turned  to  each  other,  and  exclaimed, 
"Did  you  ever!"  Then  they  nodded  their  heads  and 
sprang  away,  without  a  word  to  the  squirrel,  to  communi- 
cate the  strange  tidings  to  all  their  feathered  relatives. 

In  a  very  short  time,  therefore,  the  whole  wood  was  awake ; 
the  strangers  had  been  see  by  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  eyes,  and  you  might  have  heard  from  one  end  to  the 
other  such  exclamations  as  these :  "What  can  they  be !" 
"What  are  they  come  here  for?"  "  They  are  Turk-birds, 
no  doubt!"  "They  are  Jew-birds!"  "  They  are  pagan- 
birds!"  "They  are  shams!"  "They  are  daws  dressed 
up  in  peacocks'  feathers!"  "We'll  strip  their  borrowed 
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plumes  off!"  "We'll  drive  them  out  of  the  wood!" 
"  We  want  none  of  them  !"  and  such  like. 

The  woodpecker,  the  jay,  and  numbers  of  their  neigh- 
bours all  round,  such  as  the  ring-dove,  the  missel-thrush,  and 
a  quantity  of  others  of  very  respectable  character,  met 
together  to  discuss  this  extraordinary  event. 

"  There  must  be  something  wrong  about  them,"  said  the 
woodpecker,  who  felt  himself  a  sort  of  oracle  on  the  subject ; 
"it  cannot  be  right  to  have  feathery  crests  and  green-blue 
necks  !  My  friend  the  kingfisher  and  I  myself,  it  is  true, 
wear  those  colours ;  but  then  he  is  the  Kingfisher  and  I  am 
the  Woodpecker :  the  peacock  does  the  same,  and  in  a  much 
higher  degree  ;  but  then  look  what  a  difference  !  he  has  eyes 
in  his  tail ;  and  though  the  robin  wears  a  scarlet  waistcoat, 
yet  we  are  all  satisfied  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  so,  being 
a  true  red-breast !" 

Some  one  of  the  assembly  said  something  about  variety 
of  taste  and  custom,  and  about  foreign  birds :  on  which  the 
woodpecker  remarked,  "  Varieties  there  are,  no  doubt,  but 
there  must  be  some  limit  even  to  variety.  We  know  what 
flowers  grow  in  this  wood,  and  what  trees  also ;  but  we  never 
see  any  varieties  beyond  that :  no,  certainly,  even  variety 
has  its  limits.  And  as  to  foreign  birds,  we  know  that  there 
are  such :  there  is,  for  instance,  the  canary-bird,  which  is 
almost  English,  but  it  never  presumes  to  come  into  the 
wood ;  and  there  is  the  love-bird  and  the  macaw  as  we  have 
heard,  and  the  parroquet  as  we  know,  because  the  old  lady 
who  lives  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  has  one  to  keep  her 
company ;  but  then  it  lives  in  a  golden  cage.  The  parro- 
quet, it  is  true,  has  green  feathers,  something  like  these 
strangers  ;  but  then  he  is  a  parroquet,  and  has  a  hooked 
beak,  which  makes  all  the  difference.  As  for  these  birds, 
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theyjnustbe  got  rid  of — they  have  not  hooked  beaks ;  it 
would  not  do  to  tolerate  them ;  there  was  no  knowing  what 
mischief  they  might  do — why,  they  might  set  the  wood  on 
fire!" 

"  So  they  might !"  chimed  in  many  voices ;  "let  us  drive 
them  out  at  once  !"  "  We'll  make  the  wood  too  hot  to  hold 
them  !"  said  the  magpie,  meaning  to  be  witty.  "  So  we 
will !"  echoed  a  whole  mob  of  little  birds — sparrows,  finches, 
and  such  like. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Indian  birds,  thinking  to  settle 
themselves  down  in  the  wood,  had  chosen  the  place  whereon 
to  build  their  nest ;  it  was  in  the  large  old  plane-tree, 
where  they  had  first  been  discovered,  and  which,  standing 
on  a  mound,  not  only  commanded  a  general  view  of  the 
wood,  but  insured  them  the  first  view  of  the  rising  sun, 
under  which  emblem  they  worshipped  the  Creator. 

While  the  discussion  I  have  mentioned  above  was  going 
on,  the  new  strangers  collected  such  delicate  twigs  as  best 
suited  their  purpose,  and  interweaving  them  very  cleverly 
together,  formed  a  sort  of  foundation  or  flooring  for  their 
nest;  this  being  completed,  they  now  were  beginning  to 
weave  together  a  structure  of  silvery  lichen  and  moss, 
which  would  form  the  home-proper,  in  which  the  eggs  would 
be  laid  and  the  young  reared ;  but  long  enough  before  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  work  was  done,  a  whole  mob  of  birds 
assailed  them,  flying  down  upon  them,  striking  at  them 
with  their  bills,  and  buffeting  them  with  their  wings, 
whilst  others  pulled  to  pieces  the  nicely  interwoven  twigs, 
and  scattered  the  moss  and  lichen  to  the  winds. 

"It  is  difficult  to  get  a  settlement  in  a  new  place,"  said 
the  two  strangers  one  to  the  other ;  "  but  we  must  not  be 
disheartened." 
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They  therefore  flew  away  for  a  little  while,  and  when  the 
rabble  had  dispersed  recommenced  their  building ;  but  be- 
fore they  had  repaired  the  damage  which  had  been  done, 
their  enemies  were  again  upon  them,  this  time  fiercer  and 
more  numerous  than  before ;  the  sparrows  and  linnets  and 
titmice  screamed  and  chattered ;  the  rooks  and  daws  cla- 
moured and  scolded ;  the  magpies  were  there,  and  the  jays, 
and  ravens,  and  carrion-crows,  and  gledes  and  hawks ! 
There  was  such  a  din  and  discord  in  the  wood  as  had  never 
been  heard  before ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  even  the 
blackbird,  the  missel-thrush,  the  dove,  and  the  nightingale 
took  their  part  in  the  assault ;  the  kingfisher  came  up  from 
the  little  quiet  stream,  and  the  owl  from  his  ivy  tod,  in  the 
old  ruined  abbey  in  the  wood-valley.  There  was  a  regular 
army  brought  up  against  these  two  solitary  strangers  !  How 
they  escaped  with  their  lives  is  more  than  I  can  tell ;  and 
so  desperate  was  the  battle  that  was  fought,  that  the  ground 
below  the  tree  was  covered  with  feathers,  among  which  were 
many  golden-blue  and  golden-red  ones,  and  which,  being 
found  by  the  little  lad  who  keeps  the  sheep  in  the  meadow 
beyond  the  wood,  as  he  was  on  his  way  home  that  evening, 
were  taken  to  the  house  of  the  old  lady  who  kept  the  parro- 
quet,  he  thinking  that  they  were  feathers  of  her  bird  which 
had  escaped !  But  the  parroquet  was  safe  in  his  cage,  and 
the  little  lad,  receiving  sixpence  from  the  good  old  lady  for 
his  trouble,  went  home  joyfully  and  laid  the  beautiful  fea- 
thers between  the  leaves  of  his  little  old  bible  and  prayer- 
book. 

But  to  return  to  the  birds.  It  was  now  getting  towards 
evening ;  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  Indian  birds,  disheart- 
ened and  sadly  mawled  and  hurt  by  the  ill  usage  they 
had  received,  flew  from  spot  to  spot  in  the  hope  of  finding 
10* 
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rest ;  but  wherever  they  went,  their  persecutors  were  after 
them. 

At  length  deep  night  fell  down  into  the  wood,  and  with 
night  came  silence  and  an  appearance  of  peace. 

"  We  have  no  resting-place  in  the  wood,"  said  the  Indian 
birds  one  to  the  other  ;  "  every  bird  is  our  enemy  ;  let  us  go 
therefore  and  ask  a  night's  lodging  from  the  bat ;  he  is  not 
a  bird  entirely,  he  is  half  a  mouse ;  all  creatures  persecute 
him ;  he  dares  not  to  come  out  in  the  daylight  from  that 
cause ;  he  knows  what  sorrow  and  persecution  are ;  let  us 
therefore  go  to  him,  he  will  have  pity  on  us ! " 

The  bat  lived  at  the  back  of  the  ruined  abbey,  in  dark 
crevices,  so  that  neither  the  owl  nor  anything  else  could  see 
him ;  he  was  flying  about  his  door  when  the  two  strangers 
came  up  softly  and  asked  for  a  night's  lodging.  But  the 
heart  of  the  bat  had  been  made  hard  by  the  ill-usage  which 
he  had  received ;  it  had  made  him  very  surly :  he  said  that 
he  never  met  with  kindness,  and  therefore  why  should  he 
show  any  ?  He  shut  his  door  and  his  window,  both  of  which 
had  been  open,  and  bade  them  be  off,  or  he  would  go  and 
fetch  the  owl,  who  would  soon  drive  them  away ! 

The  two  melancholy  birds  slowly  winged  their  way 
through  the  night ;  far  and  far  they  flew,  and  the  little  stars 
that  shone  benignly  from  the  deep  blue  sky  seemed  to  weep 
dewy  tears  of  love  and  pity  upon  them. 

Early  the  next  morning,  soon  after  sunrise,  the  old  night- 
ingale having  sung  a  hymn  in  honour  of  the  Great  Father 
who  keeps  all  his  creatures  through  the  night,  dropped  off 
into  a  pleasant  doze,  when  he  was  woke  up  again  by  his  old 
wife. 

"Listen,"  said  she,  "to  something  I  have  to  say  to  you. 
No  sooner  had  you  finished  your  song  than  the  poet  who 
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lives  in  the  wood,  and  who  comes  out  so  often  late  and  early 
to  hear  you  sing,  spoke  aloud  a  song  of  his  own,  a  divine 
song !  He  said  that  God  made  all  creatures,  and  loves  all ; 
the  sparrow  as  the  eagle,  the  owl  as  the  nightingale ;  he 
said  that  black  or  white,  green  or  gray,  all  belong  to  him  ; 
that  he  enfolds  all  in  a  vast  embrace  of  love,  and  that  none 
can  rightly  praise  or  serve  him  who  live  not  in  his  spirit  of 
love.  Oh,  my  husband  !  if  this  is  true  ?  and  I  believe  it  is  ; 
then  is  even  thy  song  of  praise  imperfect,  for  then  God  also 
must  have  made  the  green  Indian  birds  whom  we  persecuted 
yesterday  !  " 

"  It  is  so  !  "  said  the  old  nightingale  mournfully,  "  even 
they  were  creatures  of  God ;  and  if  He,  who  is  all  perfection, 
had  patience  with  them,  how  much  more  ought  not  we  who 
are  but  the  creatures  of  a  day  !  " 

Again  the  nightingale  sung  and  the  poet  listened.  "  It 
is  a  wonderful  song,"  said  he  to  himself;  "  a  song  which  is 
fitted  for  all  creation — a  song  of  adoration,  and  a  cry  of  re- 
pentant sorrow ! " 
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SUMMER  is  over !  The  months  of  springing,  growing, 
ripening  are  spent;  it  is  now  the  time  of  maturity,  and 
gathering  of  corn  and  fruit !  The  days  are  decreasing ; 
mornings  and  evenings  are  becoming  sensibly  cool !  The 
beautiful  white  fogs  may  be  seen  rising  at  evening  in  the 
valleys  like  a  thin  tissue  of  lace,  or  like  the  garments  of  a 
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spirit  becoming  more  and  more  visible !  It  grows,  swells, 
spreads,  rolls  over  hedges  and  banks;  and  early  in  the 
morning,  when  you  look  out,  you  see  it  like  a  white  sea 
filling  the  whole  valley,  with  the  tops  of  the  trees  rising  out 
of  it !  But  at  the  approach  of  the  sun,  ghost-like,  it  vanishes, 
and  the  days  are  generally  bright,  dry,  and  warm,  with  a 
sky  as  clear  and  blue  as  the  heavenly  hyaline  !  Yes,  though 
summer  is  over,  autumn  —  beautiful,  solemn,  majestic, 
autumn — is  but  just  begun  !  You  see  his  tints  already  here 
and  there  on  the  trees !  The  birds  have  ceased  to  sing,  all 
but  a  robin ;  flowers  have  almost  ceased  to  blow !  You 
may  yet  find  the  bright  yellow-horned  poppy  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  and  the  fennel  in  beds,  as  of  green  and  gold,  on  the 
ocean-banks !  The  autumnal  circus  in  the  meadow ;  the 
graceful  grass  of  Parnassus  in  the  marshes,  with  a  few 
others ;  with  wild  mints  and  elecampanes :  but  the  army  of 
flowers  has  marched  off  in  the  highway  of  the  marshes,  and 
are  gone  till  another  summer !  In  the  garden,  the  flowery 
families  have  left  only  asters,  groundsels,  chrysanthemums, 
coreopsis,  autumnal  crocuses  and  the  like,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

It  is  the  time  of  fruits,  wild  and  cultivated !  The  hedges 
are  full  of  a  wild  abundance !  Crabs  and  elderberries  at- 
tract the  desire  of  children,  and  the  women  who  collect  the 
latter  for  wine !  The  fruit  of  the  mountain-ash,  of  the 
wild  service,  sloes,  and  bullaces  show  themselves  in  rich 
abundance  in  the  hedges  !  It  is  the  season  of  blackberries, 
mushrooms,  and  nuts !  Come,  let  us  have  a  scamper  over 
the  old  pastures  this  early  morning !  Put  on  your  gutta 
percha  water-proof  shoes  or  boots,  for  the  dew  lies  heavy 
these  fine  September  mornings  !  We  must  be  early,. for  the 
working  people  who  look  after  the  mushrooms  are  very  early 
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— up  with  the  sun — and  stalking  from  field  to  field  after  the 
snowy  mushroom. 

It  is  delicious  now  in  the  early  morning  hours.  The  air 
is  cool  and  fresh ;  the  dew  lies  like  a  rain  of  diamonds  on 
the  grass.  The  sun  comes  up  over  the  woods  or  hills  in  a 
quiet  splendour  that  seems  full  of  smiles  and  satisfaction 
that  the  world's  corn  and  fruit,  that  he  has  ripened  with  such 
daily  care,  are  all  or  mostly  housed.  See,  in  the  green  moist 
grass,  what  white  fine  globes,  like  balls  of  ivory !  They  are 
mushrooms  !  Turn  them  up  !  How  beautifully  pink  they 
are  beneath !  See,  there  are  more  !  How  charming  it  is 
catching  sight  of  fresh  ones,  and  rushing  upon  them !  I 
remember  so  many  pleasant  hours  employed  in  gathering 
them !  Ever  and  anon  you  are  astonished  to  see  others 
appearing  where,  not  more  than  an  hour  ago,  you  gathered 
some.  They  seem  on  these  warm  dewy  mornings,  especially 
after  rain,  to  spring  out  of  the  ground  in  an  instant.  Now  ! 
we  have  a  basket  full  —  let  us  off  hence,  and  have  them 
stewed  for  breakfast !  There  are  abundance  yet  for  every- 
body else  who  chooses  to  gather  them. 

It  is  grand  fun,  too,  going  to  gather  blackberries !  Of 
late  years  this  fine  but  long  despised  fruit,  has  become  more 
and  more  esteemed  and  sought  after.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country,  even  the  country  people,  with  whole  tribes  of 
children  running  about  and  doing  nothing,  yet  totally 
neglect  it !  There  it  hangs,  in  rich  black  glossy  bunches, 
in  the  lanes,  on  the  commons,  and  along  the  hedges  of  the 
fields,  and  they  do  not  care  to  gather  it,  and  send  it  to 
market !  And  yet  what  famous  puddings,  and  pies,  and  jam 
it  makes  !  Some  people  say  the  puddings  and  pies  are  too 
sweet  and  insipid ;  but  if  they  will  only  put  plenty  of  the 
fruit  that  is  not  fully  ripe,  but  only  a  rich  crimson  colour, 
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along  with  the  rest,  it  will  give  a  fine  and  delicate  acidity 
to  it. 

Many  a  pleasant  ramble  my  country-loving  people  have 
blackberry  gathering  !  Many  such  a  one  have  ,we  ourselves 
enjoyed  of  late  years !  Away  we  go,  with  our  baskets,  in 
one  of  which  we  carry  our  luncheon  to  eat  under  some 
pleasant  hedge-side,  or  in  some  sunny  woodland  glade  !  The 
corn  is  cleared  from  the  fields,  so  that  we  can  ramble  unre- 
strained !  The  fresh  air,  the  light  sunshine,  the  cheerful 
spirit  of  all  nature,  give  a  charm  to  our  simple  pursuit. 

Such  excursions  afford  an  agreeable  variety  to  a  sea-side 
visit !  There,  amidst  sea-meadows  and  sea-side  paths,  grow 
often  millions  of  fine  blackberries  !  There  whole  flocks  of 
gulls  whiten  the  ploughed  lands  like  expanses  of  snow ;  and 
clouds  of  black  starlings  whirl  round  and  round,  and  darken 
the  ground,  or  cover  whole  trees  with  their  dusky  hue,  and 
fill  the  air  with  their  joyous  warbling. 

But,  of  all  country  expeditions  in  autumn,  none  excel 
nutting  excursions  !  Eight  merry  is  it  for  a  party  of  country 
friends  to  set  out,  in  some  country  vehicle,  to  the  woods 
and  pleasant  woodland  lanes  for  a  day's  nutting  !  Let  your 
dress  be  such  as  does  not  fear  a  few  tugs  and  scratches  in 
passing  briers  amongst  the  bushes  !  People  of  mature  years 
may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  their  youth  again,  and  enter 
into  all  the  spirit  of  young  people  and  children !  How 
delightful,  far  away  from  the  noise  and  dust  of  cities,  around 
you  only  green  old  pastures,  clear  streams  dancing  along 
secluded  valleys,  where  the  sunshine  quivers  on  the  polished 
leaves  of  the  alders !  Here  tall  hazels,  showing  their  clus- 
tered and  often  crimson-tinted  nuts,  ready  to  patter  down 
out  of  their  shells  if  you  shake  the  boughs  too  roughly !  A 
troop  of  merry  people,  all  eager  to  gather  more  than  their 
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neighbours;  some  strong  young  fellows  pulling  down  the 
boughs  with  crooks,  and  young  maidens,  girls  and  boys,  all 
with  jocund  chatter  and  laughter  plucking  the  brown  and 
glossy  nuts  from  amidst  the  leaves. 

Then  away  to  the  woods,  and,  amidst  its  varied  shadow 
and  sunshine,  finding  thousands  and  thousands,  till  their 
bags  and  baskets  are  all  full ;  and  they  assemble  in  some 
sunny  hollow,  and  eat  their  rustic  dinners  in  high  delight, 
with  talk  and  laughter.  Ah !  what  palaces  or  halls  can 
give  a  life  like  that ! 

And,  in  these  old  woods,  numbers  of  other  pleasant  sights 
and  sounds  there  are.  The  hawk  soaring  over  your  heads 
high,  high  in  the  clear  air,  motionless  as  if  it  were  poised 
lifeless  in  the  sky ;  the  old  raven  croaking  from  his  accus- 
tomed tree  with  the  blasted  top ;  the  deep-voiced  coo  of  the 
wood-pigeons ;  the  wild  cry  of  the  woodpecker ;  and  the 
merry  motions  of  the  gladsome  squirrel.  And,  besides  these, 
what  a  variety  of  splendid  fungi,  or  toadstools,  there  are  now 
in  the  woods,  which,  though  they  are  most  of  them  poison- 
ous, are  admirable  to  look  at.  Some  of  the  richest  crimson, 
some  white  as  snow  and  glossy  as  pearl,  some  of  the  colour 
of  gingerbread,  some  bright  yellow,  and  some  actually  like 
great  round  snowballs. 

It  is  the  time  now,  too,  to  away  to  the  sea-side  :  to  look 
out  for  pleasant  lodgings,  where  you  can  see  the  tide  come 
rolling  in  and  going  out ;  see  the  ships  sailing  to  and  fro, 
and  all  the  busy  skimming  about  of  the  fishermen  in  their 
boats :  to  bathe  in  the  clear,  sparkling,  and  foaming  water ; 
splashing  and  tumbling  about  amongst  the  ever-coming 
wave  like  young  tritons,  and  then  to  get  a  famous  run  on 
the  airy  downs,  and  so,  hungry  as  hunters,  to  an  early 
dinner.  It  is  the  time  now  to  devour  all  sorts  of  fish, 
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oysters,  snrimps,  prawns,  soles,  flounders,  halibut,  or  others 
that  the  people  are  for  ever  bringing  about.  It  is  the  time 
now  to  furnish  yourselves,  you  little  boys  and  girls,  with 
wooden  spades,  and  little  wheelbarrows,  and  wooden  baskets, 
and  dig  tremendous  holes  in  the  sands,  that  the  sea  may 
have  something  to  do,  the  next  time  it  comes  up,  in  filling 
them  up  again.  It  is  time  now  to  go  out  on  the  rocks  that 
project  into  the  sea  and  at  high-water  are  under  the  waves, 
and  see  all  the  dark-red  sea-anemones,  that  like  precious 
stones  fill  all  the  little  hollows  in  the  black  stone ;  and  to 
gather  sea-weeds  and  pebbles,  all  that  are  thought  very 
great  treasures  at  the  moment  and  hoarded  up,  but  in  awhile 
are  looked  upon  as  so  much  lumber.  It  is  the  time  now  to 
make  long  sea-side  rambles,  and  fling  stones  into  the  sea 
without  any  danger  of  filling  it  up ;  and  see  great  dogs 
dash  in  amongst  the  waves,  and  fetch  out  pieces  of  wood, 
or  their  masters'  sticks.  It  is  the  time  to  sail  out  in  boats, 
and  hear  wonderful  stories  from  the  boatmen,  of  storms  and 
wrecks  and  amazing  escapes,  and  all  such  sort  of  things ; 
and  to  make  your  shoes  very  salt,  and  very  difficult  for 
Dolly  to  black  them,  who  says,  "  it  is  a  thing  unpossible, 
seeing  as  how  they  are  as  salt  as  herrings,  and  won't  take 
no  shine  at  all."  And,  amid  all  these  runnings,  and  seek- 
ings,  and  bathings,  and  sailings,  and  fish-eatings,  and 
gathering  of  all  kinds  of  marine  trumpery,  to  find  one  thing 
that  you  don't  perceive  at  first  that  you  are  carrying  home 
with  you  ;  and  that  is,  a  great  stock  of — health. 

These  are  the  country  pleasures  of  September,  while  the 
rural  esquires  are  all  busy  in  their  pleasures — knocking 
down  partridges.  These  are  golden  hours  for  the  young — 
may  tens  of  thousands  enjoy  them  ! 
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FANNY'S   PLAYTHINGS. 
CHAPTER   I. 

LET  us  sit  down  with  Fanny  and  talk  about  her  play- 
things, for  these  playthings  will  be  found  worth  talking 
about. 

Fanny  is  a  sweet  little  girl  of  eight  years  old,  and  her 
aunt  and  godmother,  like  the  godmother  of  a  fairy  tale, 
sent  her  on  her  last  birthday  this  beautiful  box  of  toys. 
Look  at  them  !  They  are  all  for  the  doll's  use,  and  the  doll 
herself  was  the  good  godmother's  present  last  birthday. 
Well,  here  they  are  :  the  doll's  tea  and  dinner  service, 
knives  and  forks  and  spoons,  wine-glasses  and  tumblers, 
together  with  a  little  damask:  table-cloth,  and  napkins  to 
match. 

Yes ;  there  sits  Fanny  with  the  doll  at  her  side,  and 
here  sit  we ;  and,  taking  up  the  little  soup  tureen,  which  is 
of  English  ware,  white  with  a  bright  gold  rim,  and  with 
handles  looking  like  little  wreaths  of  flowers,  we  thus  talk 
about  it,  speaking  slowly,  that  both  you  and  Fanny  may 
understand. 

No  art  has  experienced  so  many  improvements,  or  gone 
through  so  many  changes,  as  that  of  constructing  vessels 
to  contain  the  food  and  drink  of  man.  The  simple  shell  of 
the  gourd,  gathered  and  dried,  was  perhaps  the  earliest  upon 
record ;  bladders  and  skins  came  next ;  then  rude  forms  of 
hollowed  wood ;  lastly,  clay  vessels,  moulded  by  the  hand 
and  hardened  by  fire  :  and  these  last  have  proved  the  fore- 
11 
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runners  of  the  most  refined  and  perfect  specimens  of  a 
most  elegant  and  varied  art ;  still  however  formed  by  the 
potter's  hand,  and  hardened  in  the  furnace. 

This  soup  tureen,  and  all  the  dishes  and  plates  belonging 
to  your  dinner  set,  were  made  in  Staffordshire,  in  the  manu- 
factory established  by  Josiah  Wedgewood,  and  are  called 
"  Wedgewood  ware."  Josiah  Wedgewood  was  a  very  enter- 
prising man,  connected  with  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  who 
introduced  many  improvements  into  the  potteries  of  that 
place.  N 

It  was  in  the  year  1792,  that  Wedgewood  commenced 
the  great  discoveries  which  so  much  improved  this  art  in 
our  country.  Before  that  date  all  the  china  and  earthen- 
ware, which  were  used  in  the  families  of  the  gentry,  were 
brought  from  France ;  nothing  was  made  in  England,  but 
a  very  common,  ugly,  and  unserviceable  kind  of  earthen- 
ware, the  most  elegant  specimens  of  which  were  white, 
daubed  with  frightful  figures  and  landscapes  of  a  coarse 
blue  colour. 

Earthenware  is  made  from  clay,  mixed  with  flints  ground 
to  powder.  Clay  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  earth,  more  soft  and 
pulpy  than  the  fine  mould  you  see  on  flower-beds,  but  less 
stiff  and  heavy  than  the  clods  you  have  seen  turned  up  by 
the  ploughshare.  The  most  esteemed  clays  are  those 
which,  when  burnt,  become  white  in  colour,  and  are  easily 
worked. 

The  clay  from  which  the  Staffordshire  ware  is  manufac- 
tured comes  from  Dorsetshire,  and  another  inferior  kind 
from  Devonshire;  they  are  both  of  excellent  quality  for 
working,  and  possess  great  whiteness  when  burnt ;  whilst 
other  clays  have  particles  of  iron  mixed  with  them.  When 
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this  is  the  case,  they  are  red  or  yellow  in  colour,  and  are 
consequently  less  valuable. 

When  the  clay  is  dug  from  the  pit,  it  is  first  roughly 
freed  from  stones  and  other  impurities,  after  which  it  is  sent 
in  carts  or  by  canals  to  the  manufactory,  where  it  is  refined 
for  use. 

The  first  process  of  this  refining  consists  in  throwing  the 
clay  into  a  large  vessel  called  a  cylinder.  This  cylinder 
contains  a  number  of  knives  placed  around  an  upright  shaft 
in  the  centre,  which  shaft  revolves,  thus  cutting  the  clay 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  forcing  it  downwards  until  it 
passes  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  It  is 
then  thrown  into  a  vat  with  water,  which  likewise  has  a 
revolving  shaft  in  the  centre,  furnished  with  wooded  arms, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  gates,  which  beat  and  splash  the 
water  and  clay  together  until  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  into  a 
soft  thick  pulp.  The  heavy  and  hard  parts,  such  as  stones 
and  bits  of  gravel,  fall  to  the  bottom.  The  fine  pulp  is  then 
drawn  off  the  vat  and  passed  through  several  sieves,  which 
render  it  yet  more  fine,  until  it  is  at  last  sufficiently  pure 
to  mix  with  ground  flints,  and  to  be  converted  into  soup- 
tureens,  plates,  and  dishes. 

The  flints  used  are  chiefly  those  common  kinds  of  flint 
which,  before  the  introduction  of  lucifer-matches,  were  used 
for  striking  a  light.  They  are  very  hard ;  and  in  order  to 
make  them  more  easy  to  grind,  they  are  first  made  red-hot 
in  a  kiln,  and  then  thrown  into  cold  water  ;  after  which  they 
are  broken  by  heavy  hammers,  which  are  worked  by  ma- 
chinery. 

These  broken  flints  are  next  placed  in  a  vat,  with  a 
revolving  shaft  in  the  centre,  similar  to  the  one  in  which 
the  clay  and  the  water  are  mixed,  only  that  the  arms  of  the 
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shaft  arc  made  to  carry  heavy  stones,  which  fall  upon  the 
flints,  and  at  last  reduce  them  to  powder.  A  little  water 
is  introduced  into  the  vat  with  which  this  powder  mixes,  the 
finer  parts  remaining  on  the  surface,  while  the  heavier  sink 
to  the  bottom,  the  surface  being  from  time  to  time  drawn 
off  into  another  vessel.  It  is  then  strained  through  lawn 
or  silk  sieves,  in  the  manner  of  the  clay,  and  is  then  ready 
for  mixing  with  the  clay. 

The  proportion  of  flint  to  clay  is  generally  about  one  to 
five  ;  and  they  are  mixed  together  by  an  apparatus  similar 
to  that  which  mixes  the  water  and  the  clay  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

After  they  have  been  mixed. they  are  then  placed  in  a 
vessel  heated  by  flame,  which  passes  underneath  it.  Here 
the  mixture  becomes  harder  and  closer,  as  the  _heat  causes 
the  moisture  to  evaporate.  It  is  then  cut  into  large  pieces, 
and  taken  out  for  use. 

It  is  now  formed  into  the  shape  required  by  means  of  a 
machine  called  the  potter's  wheel.  This  is  a  piece  of  round 
board,  on  which  the  clay  mixture  is  fixed,  and  then  shaped 
by  aid  of  the  hand  and  of  the  motion  the  wheel  gives  to  the 
board.  The  vessel,  when  so  formed,  is  taken  off  the  board 
and  left  to  dry  partially.  When  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  placed 
in  a  turning  lathe ;  that  is  to  say,  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  wood  which  turns  round  rapidly,  the  workman  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  very  sharp  tool,  with  which  he  adds  to 
its  shape  and  smoothness;  after  which  it  is  finished  still 
more  neatly  with  a  steel  instrument.  The  handles,  if  there 
are  any,  are  attached  to  the  vessel,  and  it  is  taken  to  the 
stove  to  be  thoroughly  dried. 

The  handles  are  always  made  separately,  and  are  joined 
to  the  body  with  a  soft  mixture  of  clay  and  water,  called  by 
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the  workmen  "  slip :"  this  slip  unites  the  parts  in  the  man- 
ner of  cement.  The  joints  are  then  smoothed  off  with  a  wet 
sponge ;  and,  if  the  article  is  of  a  superior  quality,  the 
whole  surface  is  rubbed  over  with  a  small  bundle  of  hemp. 
A  great  many  articles  o£  pottery  cannot  be  made  on  the 
wheel,  on  account  of  their  shape  ;  these  are  made  in  moulds 
by  two  processes  :  one,  by  which  the  clay  is  pressed  into  the 
moulds  ;  the  other,  by  which  it  is  poured  into  a  double 
mould  when  it  is  almost  liquid.  The  latter  is  chiefly  in  use 
for  articles  of  a  superior  elegance. 

By  the  next  process  the  vessels  manufactured  are  placed 
in  kilns  to  be  baked.  In  this  state  they  are  called  "  biscuit," 
and  are  not  capable  of  containing  water.  They  are  then 
painted  and  glazed,  and  again  replaced  in  the  oven. 

Glaze  is  compounded  in  many  different  ways,  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  manufactories,  the  taste  of  the  maker, 
and  the  purposes  to  which  the  articles  are  to  be  applied ; 
but  the  ordinary  ingredients  consist  of  preparations  of 
metals,  flints,  and  alkali,  which  is  a  kind  of  burnt  salt  found 
in  the  ashes  of  vegetables ;  ground  glass  is  also  used.  All 
glazing  is  occasionally  apt  to  crack :  and  this,  when  it 
occurs,  soon  destroys  the  beauty  and  evenness  of  the 
surface. 

Figures  and  colours,  for  the  decoration  of  earthenware, 
are  laid  on  by  means  of  a  printed  piece  of  paper,  or  calico. 
The  clay,  before  glazing,  quickly  and  completely  absorbs 
the  colour  from  the  paper.  The  paper  is  then  washed  off 
with  fresh  cold  water,  and  the  vessel  is  returned,  as  I  have 
told  you,  to  be  hardened  in  the  kiln. 

Such  are  the  means  by  which  your  pretty  dinner  set  was 
made :  it  is  of  the  kind  called  Staffordshire  or  Wedgewood 
ware,  and  is  of  the  very  best  quality.    The  rim  of  gold,  which 
11* 
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surrounds  each  article,  was  laid  on  in  the  same  way  as  colour ; 
and  after  being  withdrawn  for  the  last  time  from  the  kiln, 
the  gold  was  burnished  with  hardened  steel  and  polished 
bloodstone,  until  it  became  bright  and  shining  as  you  see. 

The  first  town  in  England  in  which  earthenware  was 
made  is  supposed  to  have  been  Burslem,  in  Staffordshire ; 
but  the  manufacture  appears  to  have  been  most  rudely  con- 
ducted, until  about  the  year  1690,  when  two  Germans,  named 
Elers,  who  came  from  Niiremburg,  brought  over  many  im- 
provements ;  and  from  that  date  this  manufactory,  in  all  its 
branches,  has  continued  to  expand  and  increase  in  value  and 
beauty. 

These  Germans  were  the  inventors  of  a  kind  of  dull  red 
ware,  in  imitation  of  the  unglazed  ware  of  the  East,  which 
speedily  came  into  fashion.  The  tea-pots  that  they  made 
sold  for  a  guinea  a-piece,  and  even  more;  many  persons 
even  now  have  a  peculiar  fancy  for  these  red  unglazed  tea- 
pots, and  imagine  the  tea  made  in  them  to  be  particularly 
strong  and  of  superior  flavour. 

Soon  another  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Astbury, 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  white  ware,  which  continued 
the  most  superior  kind  manufactured  until  the  days  of  Mr. 
Wedgewood,  who  effected,  as  I  have  told  you,  most  wonder- 
ful improvements.  Mr.  Wedgewood  invented  a  ware  known 
by  the  name  of  Queen's-ware ;  also  one  called  terra-cotta, 
and  several  sorts  of  porcelain  or  china. 

In  the  Staffordshire  potteries  60,000  persons  earn  their 
daily  bread ;  while  many  others  are  employed  in  mines,  or 
on  canals  or  roads,  who  would  find  no  employment  were  not 
coals,  clay,  metal,  and  flints  constantly  required  to  be  dug 
from  the  earth,  cleaned,  packed,  and  carried  to  the  potteries 
there  to  assist  in  this  vast  and  useful  manufacture. 
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Flints  are  principally  brought  from  Gravesend  and  North- 
fleet  ;  clay  and  stones  from  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Cornwall ; 
coals  are  found  in  Staffordshire  itself,  mingled  with  the 
coarse  clay  of  which  the  ovens  and  kilns  are  built.  . 

At  one  time  we  were  behind  every  nation  in  our  earthen- 
ware manufacture  :  now  we  are  certainly  on  a  level — perhaps 
a  little  in  advance  of  others.  The  common  ware  of  France 
is  extremely  white  on  the  surface ;  but  the  body  is  of  a 
coarse  dark-grey  colour,  and  the  white  glaze  is  easily  chipped 
off,  so  as  to  show  the  inferior  foundation.  The  French 
have  also  a  material  they  call  demi,  half,  porcelain ;  but  it 
is  poor  and  dull  in  effect,  being  totally  white,  but  wanting 
the  lustre  and  elegance  of  the  pure  white  china  which  is 
used,  by  all  in  France  who  can  afford  it,  among  the  gentry 
and  middle  classes. 

The  Dutch  have  long  been  famous  for  earthenware. 
The  town  of  Delft  has  given  name  to  a  common  species, 
the  manufacture  of  which  was  established  in  1310.  Pre- 
viously to  that  date,  the  Italians  almost  monopolized  the 
trade.  The  town  of  Faenza  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  forms  of  the  articles  made  there,  although  fashioned 
of  the  coarsest  materials.  It  is  said  that  a  great  sculptor 
and  painter,  named  Michael  Angelo,  condescended  to  con- 
struct some  models  for  this  manufactory :  it  has  since  de- 
clined ;  but  the  name  Faience,  given  abroad  to  all  common 
crockery,  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Faenza. 

Many  ancient  nations  possessed  the  art  of  pottery ;  and 
the  forms  they  employed  are  usually  remarkable  for  their 
beauty.  The  Persians  were  famous  for  a  species  of  earthen- 
ware which  was  lustrous  and  bright,  as  though  gilded.  An 
imitation  of  this  effect  is  at  present  produced  by  a  mixture 
of  metalic  substances  with  the  colouring  matter ;  it  is  not 
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expensive,  being  produced  with  inferior  metals,  and  is  called 
gold,  or  silver,  lustre  ware. 

The  Egyptians  have  left  specimens  of  their  skill  in  pot- 
tery ;  so  have  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans :  but  the  people 
most  famed  for  this  manufacture  were  the  Etrurians,  inhabit- 
ants of  ancient  Italy,  whose  urns  and  vases  are  still  reckoned 
unsurpassed  for  elegance  of  shape ;  they  are  principally  of 
dark  red  or  dull  yellow,  the  figures  being  drawn  in  black, 
the  border  a  peculiar  scroll  known  everywhere  now  as  an 
Etruscan  pattern. 

The  Egyptian  ware  was  black,  and  it  was  from  this  that 
Wedgewood  drew  the  idea  of  his  invention  of  black  earthen- 
ware, which  is  greatly  admired,  being  finished  without  glaze ; 
he  also  invented  a  yellow  ware,  made  and  finished  in  the 
same  manner. 

And  here,  for  the  present,  we  will  close  the  box  of  toys. 
On  the  next  occasion,  we  will  talk  about  the  drinking 
glasses. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  next  articles  which  Fanny  draws  from  her  box  of 
playthings,  now  that  she  and  we  again  sit  down  to  our  pleas^ 
ant  task,  is  a  little  cut-glass  tumbler,  and  next  a  wine-glass ; 
and  we,  after  greatly  admiring  these,  take  the  tumbler  in 
our  hand  and  thus  begin  : — 

Glass,  dear  Fanny,  must  be  described  to  you  as  a  solid, 
brittle,  transparent  substance,  formed  of  earths  or  sands, 
salts  and  metals. 
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Glass  has  many  properties  peculiar  to  itself;  and,  singu- 
larly combined  in  the  same  body,  it  can  be  melted  in  a 
strong  fire,  but  does  not  waste  or  consume  in  the  fire  ;  when 
melted,  it  will  cleave  to  iron,  and  can  be  moulded  into  any 
form  when  red-hot ;  it  is  always  transparent,  can  only  be 
graven  with  a  diamond  or  other  very  hard  stone,  or  emery ; 
it  loses  nothing  of  its  weight  by  frequent  or  long  use,  and 
can  be  dyed  any  colour  either  throughout  or  only  on  tho 
surface. 

Glass  is  supposed  to  be  very  ancient ;  the  celebrated 
sphere  of  the  philosopher  Archimedes  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  of  glass ;  and  in  the  works  of  another  philoso- 
pher, Aristotle,  there  are  said  to  be  two  problems  on  glass. 

The  first  glass  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Belus,  a  small  river  of  Galilee,  near  the 
foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  where  a  deep  bed  of  sand,  extremely 
good  for  the  purpose,  was  in  use  for  ages.  It  is  said  a 
merchant-ship,  laden  with  nitre  or  fossil  alkali,  was  there 
driven  ashore :  the  crew  lit  a  fire  on  the  ground,  and  being 
unable  to  find  stones,  supported  their  kettles  with  pieces 
of  fossil  alkali ;  the  heat,  melting  the  alkali  and  sand  to- 
gether, produced  glass. 

Clear  pebbles  and  flints  are  superior  to  sand  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass ;  but  the  preparation  of  these  is 
tedious  and  expensive,  and  they  are  now  rarely  used.  In 
ancient  clays  it  is  said  that  in  India  pieces  of  native 
crystal  were  ground  down  to  mingle  with  the  glass ;  which 
rendered  the  Indian  glass  much  sought  after  and  finer  than 
any  other. 

The  finest  stones  or  pebbles  known  for  the  purpose,  are 
those  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Po,  in  Italy ;  these  stones 
are  pure  white,  and  are  called  Tarso.  For  many  years  they 
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were  gathered  expressly  for  the  Venetian  manufactory,  and 
helped  to  give  to  Venice  its  great  pre-eminence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  glass. 

Flints,  when  used  in  glass-making,  are  first  heated  red- 
hot,  then  cooled  by  a  sudden  plunge  in  cold  water,  after 
which  they  are  ground  to  fine  powder.  Sand  requires  no 
preparation  beyond  that  of  a  careful  washing. 

White  sand  suitable  for  glass-making  is  found  at  Lynn 
in  Norfolk,  Maidstone  in  Kent,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  coarse  sort  for  green  glass  is  found  near  Woolwich. 

The  second  ingredient  is  alkali,  which  is  either  soda  or 
potash — the  best  sort  of  glass  requires  the  best  pearl-ashes ; 
a  coarse  carbonate,  obtained  from  wood  ashes  or  common 
salt,  is  sufficient  for  the  inferior  kinds.  Fern  ashes  make 
excellent  glass,  so  do  those  of  bean  stalks  and  bean  pods, 
rushes,  and  many  other  plants. 

Numerous  other  ingredients  enter  into  the  composition 
of  glass.  Lime  is  occasionally  used,  so  is  borax ;  lead,  in 
various  shapes ;  nitre,  magnesia,  sulphur,  and  even  arsenic. 

When  the  proper  ingredients  are  collected,  they  are  first 
calcined  in  small  furnaces,  then  thrown  into  vessels  called 
glass-pots,  and  placed  in  extremely  hot  furnaces,  where  all 
are  melted  together ;  the  ordinary  time  required  for  melt- 
ing the  ingredients  of  the  fine  flint  glass,  is  about  forty- 
eight  hours.  Every  kind  of  glass  except  plate-glass  is  made 
by  blowing,  which  is  thus  performed. 

The  operator  dips  a  hollow  tube  into  the  melting-pot, 
and  turns  it  about  until  it  collects  a  mass  of  glass  at  the 
end ;  he  then  blows  strongly  down  the  tube — this  forces  the 
mass  out  into  a  hollow  ball,  which  stiffens  as  it  cools  and 
remains  suspended  to  the  tube.  Another  workman  then 
affixes  a  rod  dipped  in  hot  glass  to  the  other  end  of  the 
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glass  globe,  which  thus  adheres  to  the  rod ;  the  first  work- 
man then  wets  a  ring  of  iron  and  lays  it  round  the  neck  of 
the  globe  he  has  blown,  the  wet  iron  cracks  the  globe  and 
it  is  thus  detached  from  the  tube. 

The  globe,  now  in  the  form  of  a  bowl  or  tumbler,  is  held 
for  a  moment  over  the  hot  furnace — this  softens  it,  and  it  is 
then  cut  round  the  top  with  shears ;  afterwards  the  bottom 
which  adheres  to  the  rod  of  the  second  workman  is  wetted ; 
it  then  cracks,  breaks,  and  quits  the  rod.  It  is  now  complete 
in  form,  although  the  bottom  is  afterwards  either  ground 
smooth  or  cut  in  a  star,  as  you  see  in  this  little  tumbler. 

Crown-glass  is  that  sort  commonly  used  for  windows :  it 
is  blown  in  the  same  way  as  the  tumbler,  and  in  the  same 
way  is  detached  from  the  tube  by  an  iron  rod,  and  cemented 
at  the  opposite  end.  It  is  then  held  over  the  mouth  of  a 
furnace,  and  whirled  rapidly  round  by  the  workman  who 
holds  the  end  of  the  rod.  The  whirling  round  causes  the 
globe  to  expand,  and  the  hole  at  which  the  tube  entered  to 
widen.  The  globe  at  length  expands  suddenly  into  a  round 
sheet,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  and  cooled  for  a  few  moments, 
when  the  rod  is  detached,  and  the  sheet  of  glass,  generally 
some  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  is  placed  edge-ways  in  a 
tepid  oven,  where  it  cools  and  hardens  gradually. 

Sheet-glass  is  glass  blown  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  used 
chiefly  to  glaze  large  pictures.  In  value  it  is  a  medium 
between  crown  and  plate  glass.  It  is  blown  in  the  form 
of  a  wide  tube,  the  workman  being  assisted  by  a  block  of 
wood,  which  causes  it  to  assume  that  shape.  It  is  then  cut 
open  length-ways  with  a  pair  of  shears,  and  is  a  flat,  oblong 
sheet  of  glass. 

Oast-glass  is  formed  of  the  same  materials  as  all  other 
glass;  but,  when  liquid,  is  run  upon  a  carefully  prepared 
table  of  iron  or  copper — a  roller  being  so  adjusted  as  to  run 
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along  the  table,  sweeping  the  liquid  glass,  and  thus  render- 
ing the  surface  level.  Afterwards  the  plate  of  glass  is  slid 
from  the  table  into  a  tepid  oven,  which  is  then  closed 
tightly,  and  the  glass  remains  many  days  therein,  gradually 
cooling. 

By  the  next  process,  two  plates  of  glass  thus  formed  are 
placed  face  to  face,  with  ground  flint  and  water  between 
them.  The  upper  plate  is  then  made  to  turn  round  and 
round  upon  the  lower,  and  thus  the  one  plate  grinds  the 
other.  After  being  ground  they  are  smoothed  with  emery 
powder,  and  polished  with  rubbers  or  polishers  covered  with 
cloth  anointed  with  a  kind  of  polishing  paste ;  and  this 
process,  which  is  the  last,  leaves  the  plate  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect brilliancy. 

Plate-glass  is  the  term  applied  to  the  best  sort  of  cast- 
glass.  It  is  of  plate-glass  that  all  mirrors  are  made,  as  also 
the  large  panes  of  shop-windows. 

This  little  tumbler  of  yours,  as  are  all  superior  drinking 
vessels,  is  made  of  crystal  or  flint  glass.  I  have  described 
to  you  how  such  are  blown.  Afterwards  they  are  cut  with 
a  diamond,  or  other  hard  stone,  into  these  stars  and  facets ; 
and  sometimes,  also,  they  are  engraved  with  wreathes  of 
flowers  or  other  beautiful  designs,  and  their  value  is  accord- 
ing to  the  work  employed  upon  them. 

Much  chemical  knowledge  is  displayed  in  all  manufacto- 
ries of  crystal  and  plate  glass,  in  the  selection  and  propor- 
tion of  the  ingredients ;  and  only  by  experience  and  long 
practice  can  the  exact  proportions  be  ascertained. 

The  Venetians,  during  the  middle  ages,  carried  this  che- 
mical knowledge  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  attained  the  art, 
it  is  said,  then  rendered  necessary  by  the  state  of  the  times, 
of  preparing  drinking  glasses  that  would  break  if  poison  was 
mixed  in  their  contents. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  KNIVES," — we  begin,  as  Fanny  again  produces  the  box 
of  playthings — "  Knives  are  made  of  steel  or  iron.  The 
best  sort  are  of  steel ;  the  very  inferior  kinds  are  of  iron. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  steel ;  common  steel,  cast  steel, 
and  shear  steel ;  of  which  cast  steel  is  the  best. 

Iron  is  a  most  valuable  metal,  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  world;  the  most  celebrated  iron  mines  are  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Sweden;  but  they  exist  in  almost 
every  country.  Steel  is  iron  refined  in  a  fire  formed  of 
charcoal  ashes  or  the  shavings  of  bone:  this  renders  the 
metal  whiter  and  of  a  finer  grain. 

Whatever  the  material  of  which  knives  are  made,  the 
process  is  still  the  same.  The  requisite  length  is  cut  from 
a  bar  of  metal ;  it  is  then  forged  into  shape — this  is  done 
by  heating  it  in  the  fire,  placing  it  on  an  anvil,  and  hammer- 
ing it  into  form,  turning  it  over  and  over  in  every  direction, 
the  workman  regulating  his  blows  according  to  the  form 
which  he  wishes  to  produce,  reducing  the  thickness  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  from  one  edge  to  the  other; 
the  back  of  most  knives  being  considerably  thicker  than 
the  edge. 

The  part  which  enters  the  handle  is  called  "the  fang:" 
it  is  added  after  the  blade  is  formed,  by  welding  or  joining, 
when  hot,  a  piece  of  iron  to  the  blade. 

By  the  next  process,  the  shoulder  of  the  knife  is  ham- 
mered into  shape ;  and  then  the  whole  is  again  heated  and 
again  beaten.     It  is  then  heated  red-hot,  and  plunged  into 
12 
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water,  which  hardens  it  suddenly ;  afterwards,  when  quite 
cool,  it  is  again  slowly  heated,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  which 
means  it  is  made  elastic ;  then,  when  again  cool,  it  is  ground ; 
the  point  is  rounded  or  tapered,  according  to  the  form  de- 
sired, and  the  edge  is  sharpened. 

The  grinding  process  is  effected  by  means  of  two  stones ; 
the  first  a  common  grindstone,  the  second  one  of  finer  and 
harder  texture.  When  the  knife  is  ground,  it  is  afterwards 
polished ;  the  polishing  machine  is  a  round  piece  of  wood 
resembling  a  wheel,  covered  with  leather,  and  bound  by  a 
ring  of  metal ;  glue  and  emery  powder  are  spread  upon  the 
polishing  wheel,  and  the  knives  are  then  polished  by  being 
rubbed  upon  it. 

All  knives  are  made  by  the  same  processes ;  but  of  course 
the  varieties  of  shape  and  size  demand  varieties  of  treat- 
ments. The  finest  tempered  steel  is  used  for  razors  :  they 
are  ground  on  a  wheel,  in  order  to  hollow  the  blade,  and 
are  brought  to  bear  an  extremely  sharp  edge.  Penknives 
are  made  of  all  kinds  of  steel,  according  to  the  quality 
desired.  Scissors  take  a  long  time  to  make,  and  pass 
through  a  great  many  hands  before  they  are  finally  screwed 
together  and  left  ready  for  use.  Knives  were  the  first 
articles  of  cutlery  made  in  England :  they  were  first  made 
in  1563,  by  a  person  named  Mathews,  living  at  Fleet 
Bridge,  London.  Sheffield  is  now  the  great  manufactory 
of  knives,  and  cutlery  of  all  kinds,  with  which  it  may  be 
said  to  supply  the  whole  world.  Forks  were  first  used  at 
Venice ;  and  were  introduced  into  England,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  a  person  named  Coryate. 

Forks  are  chiefly  made  of  common  steel,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  use  of  the  silver  fork  at  table.  The  fork  is 
first  formed  into  a  rough  shape  on  the  anvil ;  the  prongs 
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are  then  cut  out  by  means  of  a  heavy  hammer,  made  of  the 
requisite  form,  and  falling  heavily  on  the  steel ;  after  which 
they  are  filed  round.  This  done,  the  fork  is  heated  and 
then  cooled  suddenly,  in  the  same  way  as  the  knives. 

The  grinding  of  forks  is  a  very  dangerous  and  painful 
occupation — the  stone  on  which  they  are  ground  is  a  dry 
stone,  called  the  Forkstone ;  and,  as  no  water  is  used  in 
the  process,  there  is  no  moisture  to  absorb  the  dust  arid 
sparks,  which  fly  about  and  fill  the  air,  entering  the  lungs 
of  the  workmen,  and  causing  a  distressing  disease  called  the 
grinder's  asthma.  The  grinders  rarely  live  beyond  the  age 
of  forty. 

Some  benevolent  gentlemen  have  invented  plans  to  re- 
medy this,  but  the  workmen  oppose  themselves  resolutely 
to  every  change ;  partly  because  ignorant  people  always 
mistrust  any  proposed  change  in  -established  customs,  partly 
because  they  receive  a  very  high  rate  of  wages  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  their  occupation. 

The  handles  of  knives  and  forks  are  formed  of  a  variety 
of  articles,  from  gold  and  silver  down  to  the  commonest 
horn ;  perhaps  the  material  most  in  use  is  ivory,  as  in  the 
instance  now  before  us.  Ivory  handles  are  made  of  the 
tusks  of  the  elephant,  and  are  brought  from  India  and  Africa. 
Ivory,  when  used  for  the  handle  of  a  knife  or  a  razor,  is 
sawed  in  strips,  and  a  strip  is  then  riveted  on  each  side  of 
a  flat  iron  handle-plate ;  when  required  for  the  handle  of  a 
dinner  knife  or  fork,  it  is  cut  in  a  solid  piece,  and  a  hole  is 
bored  at  one  end  to  receive  the  fang. 

Mother  of  pearl,  which  makes  a  beautiful  handle  for 
dessert  knives  and  forks,  and  which  is  often  fitted  with  a 
silver  blade  and  prongs,  is  brought  from  the  shores  of  India 
and  Africa.  The  shells,  from  which  the  mother  of  pearl  is 
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taken,  are  about  six  inches  across  and  are  extremely  hard, 
so  hard  that  they  have  to  be  wetted  all  the  time  they  are 
sawn,  otherwise  the  extreme  heat  caused  by  the  friction 
would  soften  the  saw. 

Horn  handles  are  made  from  horn  which  has  been  heated 
until  quite  soft,  and  which  is  then  pressed  into  moulds,  often 
of  an  ornamental  description.  Stags'  horns  are  used  in 
their  natural  state,  being  simply  cut  the  requisite  lengths 
and  cleaned,  and  the  fang  inserted  at  the  smallest  end,  the 
other  end  being  often  finished  with  a  plate  of  silver. 

Thus,  "  dearest  Fanny,"  we  say,  laying  down  the  doll's 
pretty  little  ivory-handled  knife  and  fork,  "  we  conclude  our 
little  lecture  on  this  portion  of  your  playthings.  Christmas 
is  coming,  when  you  will  rather  think  of*  using  the  knife 
and  fork  for  the  good  thiugs  which  are  to  be  eaten  than  of 
talking  about  them ;  we  therefore  will  close  our  discourses 
until  that  merry  season  is  over,  when  we  will  see  what  can 
be  said  of  the  doll's  table-cloth,  and  even  of  the  doll  herself. 


BIRDS   OF  PASSAGE. 


BEHOLD  the  bird-legions, 

As  sadly  they  soar 
To  far  distant  regions 

From  Albion's  shore, 
With  the  wild  tempests'  blowing 

Their  mourning  is  blent. 
"  Where,  where  are  we  going  ? 

Who  has  for  us  sent  ?" 
'Tis  thus  unto  God  that  they  make  their  lament. 
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"  "We  leave  them  with  sadness, 

Those  rocks  by  the  main ; 
There  dwelt  we  in  gladness, 

There  never  knew  pain. 
'Mid  blossoming  trees  there 

We  builded  our  nest ; 
By  the  wing  of  the  breeze  there 

Were  rocked  into  rest : 
Now,  now  must  we  follow  an  unknown  behest ! 

"  The  leafy  tree  bowered  o'er 

The  home  of  the  dove ; 
The  dew-drops  were  showered  o'er 

The  moss-rose  for  love. 
Now  green  fields  are  sering, 

Now  roses  have  blown, 
And  the  soft  winds'  careering 

To  tempest  hath  grown, 
And  with  white  hoar-frost   flowers  the  meadows  are  strown. 

"Why  tarry  we  longer 

Now  summer  is  done, 
When  cold  groweth  stronger 

And  darkens  the  sun  ? 
What  boots  it  our  singing  ? 

Here  leave  we  a  grave  : 
For  far  away  winging, 

God  wings  to  us  gave. 
So  hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  wild  ocean  wave !" 

Thus  sang  the  bird-legions, 

As  onward  they  fled ; 
And  soon  brighter  regions 

Around  them  are  spread  ; 
12* 
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Where  the  vine-tendrils  vagrant 

The  elm-trees  have  crowned, 
And  'mid  myrtles  fragrant 

The  bright  waters  bound ; 
And  with  songs  of  rejoicing  the  woodlands  resound. 

When  life's  hope  shall  fail  thee, 

And  dark  billows  roll ; 
When  tempests  assail  thee, 

Mourn  not,  oh  my  soul ! 
The  bird  finds  green  meadows 

Beyond  the  sea's  roar  ; 
And,  passing  death's  shadows, 

For  thee  is  a  shore 
Illumed  by  a  sun  that  will  set  never  more ! 


SAVOYARD   BOY. 
PART  I. 

THERE  is,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  a  little  country  called 
Savoy.  It  abounds  in  lofty  mountains,  dark  woods,  and 
blue  lakes.  The  cheerful  chamois  climb  and  skip  about  the 
crags,  and  give  a  pleasant  aspect  of  life  to  them ;  for  they 
are  beautiful  animals,  something  between  the  deer  and  the 
goat,  with  lovely,  gentle  eyes.  In  the  deep  valleys  among 
the  mountains  liv^kind,  well-disposed  people,  who  are  how- 
ever so  very  poor  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  send  their 
children  out  into  foreign  and  richer  countries  to  earn  money. 
For  this  purpose  they  frequently  buy  a  monkey,  a  tortoise, 
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an  organ,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  or  they  catch  white 
mice  or  marmots,  to  which  they  teach  all  manner  of  tricks ; 
and  then  set  out  into  the  world  to  exhibit  them  for 
money.  Thus  they  earn  money  upon  the  road  until  they 
reach  some  great  city.  There,  at  first  they  show  their  cu- 
riosities, but  generally  later  clean  shoes  in  the  streets  as  a 
means  of  gaming  their  bread.  Usually,  these  people  are 
very  frugal;  and,  from  the  money  they  earn,  store  up 
enough  to  return  home  in  a  few  years,  bringing  often  a 
small  sum  with  them  for  their  poor  parents. 

I. 

There  lived  not  long  ago,  in  this  country  of  Savoy,  a 
poor  woman  named  Magdalena.  She  was  a  widow,  whose 
husband  at  his  death  had  left  nothing  behind  him  but  two 
children,  Nicola  and  Betta,  and  a  monkey  with  which  he  in 
his  youth  had  travelled  about.  Magdalena  worked  as  hard 
as  it  was  possible,  but  was  not  able  to  earn  sufficient  food 
for  herself  and  her  children.  That  was  very  bad  when 
they  were  young,  but  it  was  still  worse  as  they  grew  older ; 
for,  poor  things !  they  only  knew  the  outside  of  school,  as 
their  mother  had  no.t  the  means  of  paying  for  their  school- 
ing ;  besides  which,  they  were  obliged  to  help  her  all  day 
long. 

At  length  it  happened  that  two  young  cousins  of  Magda- 
lena, Peppo  and  Checco,  who  were  about  to  set  out  on  their 
travels  to  the  great  city  of  Paris,  the  one  with  a  hand-organ 
and  the  other  with  a  marmot,  came  to  her,  and  said,  "  Dear 
Mrs.  Magdalena,  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  hunger  ?  If  you 
go  on  working  thus,  you'll  soon  be  too  ill  to  work  at  all ! 
Now  there's  your  Nicola,  who  is  already  ten  years  old ;  why 
cannot  he  go  out  with  his  monkey,  and  earn  some  money  2 
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Let  him  go  with  us ;  we  will  honestly  take  charge  of  him  and 
his  affairs." 

Magdalena,  who  was  very  much  distressed  at  the  thought 
of  parting  with  her  son,  would  not  at  first  consent  to  his 
going.  At  length,  however,  after  long  deliberation,  she 
began  to  think  that  it  might  be  the  best  thing  £or  him ;  and 
in  the  end  she  consented. 

The  moment  of  his  departure  came ;  his  mother  kissed 
him  again  and  again,  and  giving  him  her  blessing,  said; 
"  God  be  with  thee,  my  dear  child !  Remain  good  and 
pious  !  Thou  wilt  experience  dark  days  during  thy  journey, 
but  be  not  cast  down  by  them ;  God  will  turn  even  them  to 
thy  good,  for  whatever  he  permits  is  purely  a  blessing. 
But,  let  it  go  with  thee  as  it  may,  keep  thy  mother  always 
in  thy  mind;  she,  in  thought,  will  always  accompany 
thee  !" 

Nicola  could  not  speak  a  word  for  grief;  he  folded  his 
hands,  and  the  tears  chased  each  other  down  his  cheeks. 

His  little  sister  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  part  with  her 
brother ;  she  clung  to  him,  and  even  besought  him,  "  Ah, 
stop  here  !  stop  here,  Nicola  !" 

There  was  one  however  to  whom  the  parting  brought  joy 
instead  of  sorrow,  and  that  was  Pazetto  the  monkey.  Betta 
gave  him  a  most  beautiful  apple  as  a  farewell  gift,  and  he 
devoured  it  with  a  good  appetite. 

The  cousins  were  impatient.  "Nicola!"  cried  they, 
"  forwards !  forwards !  else  we  shall  have  it  too  hot  for 
walking  !" 

The  boy  threw  his  arms  round  his  mother  for  a  last  em- 
brace ;  then,  taking  his  monkey  on  his  shoulder  and  its  little 
house  upon  his  back,  wandered  away  towards  the  great  city 
of  Paris. 
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The  journey  was  very  fatiguing  to  him  in  the  beginning. 
The  heat  was  great,  and  the  way  was  long.  Large  and 
small  stones  were  plentiful  on  every  road ;  but  there  was 
very  little  roast  meat  and  pudding,  neither  did  wine  nor 
milk  hang  in  bottles  on  the  trees.  By  degrees,  however, 
the  journey  became  easier,  for  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
hard  labour  at  home,  and  upon  the  whole  he  thought  it 
very  delightful  to  go,  like  the  birds  and  the  clouds,  merrily 
over  hill  and  dale. 

At  noon,  the  three  Savoyards  generally  seated  themselves 
in  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  sparkling 
streamlet,  to  take  their  rest ;  and,  while  the  summer  flies 
were  buzzing  all  round  them,  they  drew  forth  their  black 
bread,  or,  on  high  days  and  holidays,  the  cheese  also,  which 
they  had  bought  in  the  last  village,  and  this  made  them  a 
real  feast,  whilst  the  fresh  water  of  the  brook  tasted  to  them 
delicious,  for  fatigue  and  the  heat  made  them  thirsty.  Nei- 
ther had  the  monkey  nor  the  marmot  any  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  they  were  carried  all  the  way  like  great  gentlemen, 
and  always  had  something  better  than  mere  scraps  given 
them  to  eat.  Much  rather  would  the  poor  lads  have  gone 
hungry  themselves  than  that  the  little  animals  by  which 
they  earned  their  bread,  should  not  share  liberally  with 
them. 

Now,  when  the  dinner  had  been  carried  down  into  the 
eating-room,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  had  gone  into  the  five 
hungry  stomachs,  the  three  lads  allowed  themselves  a  little 
pastime.  Peppo  played  on  his  hand-organ,  Pazetto  the 
monkey  leapt  upon  Nicola's  head,  and  made  there  all  sorts 
of  grimaces  for  his  own  amusement,  whilst  Checco  danced 
with  his  little  marmot,  singing  the  while, 
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Savoyard  and  marmot  rare 
Are  a  very  wondrous  pair ; 
Dance  a  minuet  can  they, 
Each  can  dance  as  well  as  play. 

The  Savoyard  leaps, 

The  marmot  he  springs  ; 

The  marmot  he  squeaks, 

The  Savoyard  sings, 
Hopsa,  hopsa,  juhaju ! 
Come  all  good  folks  to  see  us  two ! 

And  if  there  happened  to  be  no  people  on  the  road,  there 
were  at  least  birds  in  the  trees,  and  no  doubt  they  delighted 
in  the  merry  company. 

But  in  the  evening,  when  the  peasants  returned  from  the 
fields,  the  three  little  boys  used  to  enter  the  villages;  and 
there  also  they  sang  again  their  little  song,  and  people  now 
really  came,  old  and  young,  and  had  a  deal  of  singing  and 
dancing  and  music  for  their  especial  amusement. 

The  greatest  fun  was  made  by  the  monkey  in  his  little 
red  jacket.  He  could  make  the  most  wonderful  faces,  and 
was  terribly  hungry.  There  were  excellent  morsels  given 
to  him,  and  sometimes  a  merry  lad  would  wrap  a  stone  in 
paper  and  give  it  to  him.  Pazetto  would  take  it  with  his 
long  black  fingers  most  carefully  out  of  his  hand,  look  most 
amazingly  wise,  examine  it  all  over,  smell  at  it  all  over,  and 
most  carefully  unroll  the  paper  as  though  it  contained 
something  very  precious.  But,  as  soon  as  he  found  the 
stone,  he  grew  very  angry,  and  flung  it  at  the  head  of  the 
lad  who  had  made  fun  of  him — which,  of  course,  made  the 
peasants  laugh  very  much,  and  the  little  lads  still  more. 

II. 

In  such  a  manner  the  three  Savoyards  travelled  through 
the  country  for  months.  Now  there  was  rain,  now  sun- 
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shine ;  now  they  encountered  friendly  faces  and  open 
hands,  now  cross  faces  and  closed  doors  and  purses — nay, 
often  they  were  driven  away  with  hard  words.  To-day 
they  would  sleep  on  a  bench  near  the  stove — to-morrow 
upon  straw — the  next  day  upon  God's  green  earth ;  yet, 
however  ill  it  might  fare  with  them,  Nicola  was  never  dis- 
heartened— for  he  always  recollected  the  parting  words  of 
his  mother.  At  length,  upon  a  beautiful  summer  evening, 
they  saw  the  great  city  of  Paris  lying  before  them  in  the 
distance. 

As  it  was  very  warm,  and  they  were  still  a  considerable 
way  from  the  city,  they  paused  beside  a  well  and  began 
their  usual  pastimes.  Whilst  they  sat  there,  up  drove  a 
splendid  coach  drawn  by  four*wild  horses,  with  a  coachman 
in  a  cocked  hat  upon  the  box,  and  with  two  footmen  behind 
covered  all  over  with  gold  lace. 

A  beautiful  lady  looked  out  of  the  coach-window,  a  little 
girl  sat  upon  her  lap  and  played  with  an  orange.  As  soon 
as  the  lady  observed  the  little  lads  with  their  monkey,  she 
ordered  the  coachman  to  stop,  for  she  wanted  the  little 
girl  to  be  amused  by  the  monkey.  But  the  wild  horses 
would  not  at  first  stop,  they  were  so  very  wild.  "  Lit- 
tle Savoyard!"  cried  the  lady  to  Nicola,  "show  your  little 
monkey  to  my  little  daughter."  Nicola  sprang  towards 
the  coach-window  to  exhibit  his  monkey.  Poor  Pazetto 
was  especially  hungry  to-day,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
orange  he  sprang  at  one  bound  into  the  carriage,  and  on 
the  very  lap  of  the  lady.  The  lady  screamed,  the  child 
screamed,  the  servants  screamed,  Nicola  screamed,  and  the 
horses,  which  were  so  very  spirited,  became  frightened, 
plunged  first  on  this  side,  then  on  that,  and  hurled  poor  lit- 
tle Nicola  from  the  coach-step.  The  two  cousins  tried  to 
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catch  at  the  horses'  reins,  but  this  only  made  them  wilder 
still,  and  away  they  sprang  with  the  carriage  at  full  gallop, 
bearing  away  the  lady  and  the  monkey,  and  a  cloud  of  dust 
filled  the  whole  road. 

And  there  lay  the  poor  lad,  with  a  broken  head,  upon  the 
ground.  His  cousins  lifted  him  up,  washed  his  wound, 
bound  it  up,  and  weary  and  sorrowful  they  all  three  entered 
the  great  city  of  Paris.  The  wound  was  not  a  severe  one, 
and  did  not  trouble  Nicola  much ;  but  the  loss  of  his  mon- 
key was  indeed  a  grief  beyond  words. 


PART   III. 

AT  first  everything  seemed  very  hard  to  Nicola  in  the 
city,  where  there  were  such  crowds  of  people,  and  all 
strangers  to  him.  They  were  not  as  friendly  in  their  manners 
as  his  countryfolk  among  thebeautiful  mountains  of  Savoy  ; 
and  what  was  still  worse,  he  found  himself  thrown  among 
very  wicked  people,  who,  being  thieves  themselves,  wished 
to  teach  him  to  steal ;  but  he  remembered  the  parting  words 
of  his  mother,  and,  poor  though  he  was,  nothing  would  in- 
duee  him  to  thieve  and  to  become  wicked  like  them.  His 
cousins  lent  him  some  money,  with  which  he  bought  him- 
self brushes,  and  a  bottle  of  blacking,  and  a  shoe-block ; 
thus  he  began  to  black  gentlemen's  shoes  in  the  street,  and 
as  he  was  very  obliging,  and  did  his  work  very  well,  people 
employed  and  encouraged  him,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
been  a  month  in  Paris  he  was  in  good  health  and  in  tolera- 
bly good  spirits. 

He  had  taken  his  stand  in  a  sort  of  open  square,  planted 
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like  a  garden,  in  front  of  a  coffee-house,  and  where  also  stood 
many  open  booths,  in  which  all  sorts  of  strange  and  beau- 
tiful objects  were  to  be  seen.  There  were  conjurers,  wild 
beasts,  wax  figures,  giants  and  dwarfs,  and  many  other 
such  things.  There  was  always  a  great  deal  of  noise  and 
bustle  at  this  place.  All  day  long  one  heard  nothing  but 
drumming,  trumpeting,  roaring,  shouting,  speechifying,  and 
all  at  the  same  time  ! 

During  the  whole  time  that  Nicola  had  as  yet  occupied 
his  stand  there  had  remained,  amid  all  this  throng  of  booths, 
one  in  particular  which  had  never  yet  been  opened,  and 
about  which  nobody  had  yet  been  seen.  One  morning, 
Nicola  came  thither  as  usual  with  his  little  shoe-blacking 
establishment,  and  as  it  so  happened  that  six  gentlemen 
came  in  rapid  succession  to  have  their  boots  cleaned,  he 
had  no  time  to  look  about  him.  When  the  last  however 
of  the  six  had  received  the  final  polish,  and  the  boots,  like 
those  who  had  gone  before  him,  shone  like  looking-glasses, 
Nicola  prepared  to  rest  a  little,  and  rising  up,  looked  round 
among  the  booths,  and  to  his  astonishment  beheld  signs  of 
occupation  in  the  hitherto  empty  booth.  A  huge  canvas 
was  hung  out  before  it,  on  which  was  painted  nothing  at  all 
but  monkeys.  Some  were  riding  on  poodles,  others  firing 
off  cannon ;  some  played  at  cards,  others  sat  in  groups 
drinking  tea ;  and  so  on.  Presently  the  booth  was  opened, 
and  a  man  came  forward  with  a  little  monkey  in  his  arms, 
dressed  in  a  red  jacket,  and  this  he  fastened  with  a  chain, 
above  the  entrance  to  the  booth,  in  order  that  by  its  comical 
grimaces  it  might  induce  the  people  to  enter  and  see  what 
there  was  still  more  remarkable  inside. 

"Pazetto  !  My  poor  Pazetto,  art  thou  there?"  exclaimed 
Nicola  as  soon  as  he  beheld  the  little  red-jacketed  monkey. 
13 
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And  scarcely  had  he  uttered  those  words  when  the  monkey 
sprang  so  high  for  joy  that  his  chain  snapped,  and  at  two 
bounds  he  was  across  the  street,  and  without  more  ado  seated 
on  the  shoulder  of  his  beloved  young  master.  What  a 
delight  that  was  to  them  both  !  The  monkey  embraced  and 
kissed  him,  in  the  monkey-fashion,  without  ceasing;  and 
the  boy  was  equally  vehement  in  his  caresses  and  endear- 
ments. 

The  master  of  the  monkey  saw  from  the  window  of  his 
booth  all  that  went  forward ;  and  coming  out,  with  a  long- 
lashed  whip  in  his  hand,  began  laying  it  with  all  his  might 
on  Nicola. 

"  You  youngster  !"  said  he,  "what  are  you  doing  with 
my  monkey  ?" 

"  It  is  mine,"  said  the  boy ;  "  only  look  how  fond  he  is 
of  me!" 

"It  is  none  of  yours,  you  young  rascal !"  cried  the  man  ; 
and  seizing  on  the  monkey  would  have  forced  him  from  his 
arms,  for  which  the  monkey  bit  his  finger  most  severely. . 
This  made  the  man  only  the  more  enraged ;  and  he  again 
flourished  his  whip,  intending  to  chastise  the  monkey  as  well 
as  the  boy. 

In  the  mean  time  a  great  crowd  of  people  had  assembled 
around  them,  some  of  whom  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  en- 
raged man.  On  this  the  man  called  hither  one  of  the  police, 
and  related  to  him  what  had  occurred.  He  heard  the  man's 
story,  and  believing  also  that  the  boy  intended  to  steal  his 
monkey,  seized  him  by  his  collar  and  was  about  to  carry  him 
off  to  prison.  But  again  the  poor  little  monkey,  which 
seemed  to  understand  what  was  going  forward,  and  could 
not  bear  that  any  harm  should  befall  his  beloved  master,  bit 
the  policeman  also  ;  whereupon  he,  like  the  man,  becoming 
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only  the  more  enraged,  drew  his  sabre,  and  was  about  to  run 
the  little  creature  through,  when  Nicola  held  forth  both  his 
arms,  beseeching  him  rather  to  vent  his  displeasure  on  him 
than  to  do  his  poor  little  Pazetto  any  harm. 

All  this  excited  a  great  disturbance  among  the  people. 
Some  took  the  part  of  the  monkey-showman,  and  said,  "  Yes, 
we  saw  as  plain  as  could  be  that  the  monkey  came  out  of 
his  booth  !"  Others  sided  with  Nicola,  and  said,  "  But  one 
can  see  that  the  animal  belongs  to  the  boy,  else  it  would  not 
defend  him  in  the  way  it  does !" 

Thus  the  people  spoke,  some  one  way  and  some  another ; 
some  even  quarrelled  about  it,  and  were  ready  to  fight  with 
the  rest ;  and  this  drew  other  people  to  the  spot,  till  there 
was  such  a  great  crowd  as  closed  up  the  road. 

Just  in  the  very  midst  of  all  this  a  magnificent  carriage 
and  four  drove  up.  "  Make  way !  make  way  !"  cried  the 
coachman ;  for  the  throng  was  so  great  that  he  could  not 
drive  through.  The  people  pressed  together  and  made  all 
the  space  they  could,  but  it  was  not  sufficient,  and  the  car- 
riage was  brought  to  a  stand. 

"  What  is  amiss  there  ?"  exclaimed  an  elegant  gentleman, 
looking  from  the  carriage  window.  "  Is  there  no  police  at 
hand?"  With  that  the  policeman  stepped  up  to  the  coach, 
and  very  reverently  related  what  had  occurred ;  for  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  carriage  was  no  less  than  a  Prince. 

"Let  me  see  the  Savoyard  with  his  monkey,"  said  the 
Princess,  who  sat  by  her  husband  in  the  carriage.  They 
brought  the  boy  up  to  her ;  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Ah !  that  is  the  very  same  boy  whose  monkey, 
not  much  more  than  a  month  ago,  leapt  into  the  carriage  to 
me  !  I  am  glad  the  poor  boy  is  alive ;  I  was  afraid  that  the 
carriage  had  gone  over  him." 
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Nicola  was  now  desired  to  relate  briefly  all  that  had  hap- 
pened to  him  since  that  time.  And  now  came  forward  also 
the  monkey-showman  from  the  booth,  and  assured  them  that 
he  had  bought  the  monkey  from  an  old  woman  on  the  high 
road.  And  that  in  reality  was  the  truth ;  for  when  poor 
Pazetto  had  sprung  again,  in  his  terror,  through  the  coach- 
window,  the  old  woman  had  caught  him,  and  sold  him  to  the 
man.  The  Prince,  therefore,  who  comprehended  at  once 
how  the  story  might  be,  gave  the  man  as  much  money  as  he 
had  paid,  and  then  telling  Nicola  to  mount  with  his  monkey 
on  the  back  of  the  carriage  beside  the  servant,  gave  the 
word  "forwards!"  and  the  horses  sprang  onward  at  full 
gallop. 

As  Nicola  thus  stood  beside  the  gold-liveried  servant,  with 
all  the  people  in  the  streets  looking  up  to  him,  he  seemed 
to  himself  to  be  in  a  very  proud  and  elegant  position,  and 
yet  did  not  dare  to  speak  a  word.  He  had,  however,  time 
enough  to  reflect  upon  what  the  Prince  was  going  to  do  with 
him ;  and  what  his  mother,  and  Betta,  and  his  two  cousins, 
would  say,  if  they  could  only  see  him  standing  in  that  grand 
way  behind  a  princely  coach  and  four !  He  also  took  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  fine  servant  from  top  to  toe, 
although  he  did  make  himself  so  very  large  and  broad  that 
the  poor  lad  could  scarcely  find  room  enough  on  which  to 
stand.  The  whole  man  seemed  amazingly  superb,  only  that 
his  boots  were  not  quite  as  highly  polished  as  Nicola  was 
accustomed  to  make  those  of  his  customers.  "  Now  I  should 
have  polished  them  much  better  than  that !"  thought  Nicola ; 
and  then,  all  at  once,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  left 
his  shoe-cleaning  apparatus  standing  before  the  coffee-house. 
That  deeply  troubled  him,  for  he  could  not  help  wishing  that 
the  Prince  would  take  him  into  his  service  as  shoe-black. 
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At  length  the  carriage  drove  through  a  long  avenue  of 
dark  chestnut-trees,  and  drew  before  a  grand  castle.  Imme- 
diately a  great  number  of  liveried  servants  hurried  from  the 
door,  and  assisted  the  grand  people  to  alight.  The  servant 
from  behind  the  coach  also  leapt  down;  but  poor  little 
Nicola  stood  there  with  a  throbbing  heart,  waiting  till  some- 
body would  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  do. 

The  Prince  and  the  Princess  went  into  the  castle,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  quite  forgotten  him.  Nobody  troubled  them- 
selves about  him ;  and  the  carriage,  with  him  and  his  monkey 
yet  behind  it,  was  driven  to  the  yard.  The  coachman  de- 
scended from  his  box,  gave  up  the  whip  and  reins  into  infe- 
rior hands,  and  went  his  way.  The  grooms  took  the  horses 
from  the  carriage,  and  in  so  doing  perceived  a  little  Savo- 
yard standing  behind ;  whereupon  they  seized  him  by  the 
arm,  and  with  no  very  mild  language  dragged  him  down. 
Nicola  attempted  to  explain  to  them  how  he  happened  to  be 
there ;  but  they  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  one  of  them, 
seizing  the  whip,  they  drove  him  out  of  the  yard. 

Once  more  the  poor  lad  found  himself  alone  with  his  little 
animal  among  all  the  strangers  of  the  great  city.  His  situa- 
tion as  shoe-black  in  the  princely  establishment  was  nothing 
but  a  castle  in  the  air ! 

IV. 

But  they  had  not  forgotten  him,  for  all  that. 

He  was  sitting,  crying  to  himself,  upon  a  turf-seat  in  the 
shady  chestnut  avenue,  when  the  servant  came  running  in 
haste  out  of  the  castle ;  and,  on  seeing  him,  turned  sud- 
denly towards  him,  and  bade  him  immediately  return  with 
him  to  the  castle.  He  was  conducted  into  the  garden,  where 
the  great  people  were  seated  at  a  tea-table  in  a  pleasant 
13* 
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shady  arbour.  He  was  now  desired,  in  the  first  place,  to  let 
his  monkey  dance  before  the  little  Princess ;  and  then  to 
give  them  a  clear  and  regular  history  of  his  life,  from  first 
to  last.  In  this  way  the  Prince  and  Princess  soon  perceived 
that  he  was  a  good  and  deserving  lad,  and  that  his  mother 
was  a  pious  and  industrious  woman ;  and  they  determined 
within  themselves  to  show  him  the  utmost  kindness. 

They  placed  him  therefore  under  the  care  of  their  forest- 
keeper  ;  sent  him  to  school ;  gave  him  new  clothes ;  and,  in 
short,  let  him  want  for  nothing  which  might  enable  him  to 
become  a  clever  and  useful  man.  The  boy  did  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  deserve  so  much  kindness ;  learned  in  a  short 
time  both  to  read  and  to  write,  so  that  in  half  a  year's  time 
he  was  able  to  send  a  letter  to  his  mother,  in  which  he  in- 
formed her  of  his  good  luck ;  he  also  acquired  very  readily 
all  that  was  necessary  for  a  forest-master  to  know ;  so  that 
before  long  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  as  game- 
keeper. 

After  four  years,  however,  he  became  very  ill.  He  ate 
and  drank  scarcely  anything ;  thought  continually  of  his 
good  mother  and  his  sister  Betta,  and  of  the  beautiful 
mountains  in  his  own  land,  where  the  chamois  sprang  from 
rock  to  rock  so  merrily.  The  disease  from  which  he  suf- 
fered so  severely  was  home  sickness. 

One  day,  the  good  Prince  said  to  him,  "Nicola,  make 
yourself  ready  for  a  journey :  you  shall  accompany  me  to 
one  of  my  castles,  which  is  a  long  way  off.  I  think  you  will 
recover  your  health  there." 

Accordingly  they  travelled  several  hundred  miles  to  the 
frontier  of  Savoy ;  and,  as  soon  as  Nicola  beheld  from  a  dis- 
tance his  lofty  beloved  mountains,  he  became  much  better 
in  body  and  more  cheerful  in  mind. 
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At  length  they  reached  the  end  of  their  journey,  which 
was  a  splendid  castle,  one  of  the  country  residences  of  the 
Prince.  But  as  the  great  gate  which  led  up  to  it  was  closed, 
the  Prince  said  to  Nicola,  "  Jump  down,  Nicola,  and  tell 
the  good  woman  that  keeps  the  gate  to  open  it." 

The  young  forester  did  as  he  was  told;  rapped  hastily 
on  the  window  of  the  gate-keeper's  house,  and  said  quickly, 
"  Open  the  gate  directly  ;  the  Prince  is  here  !" 

At  these  words  out  came  a  woman  who  wore  a  cap  like 
those  worn  by  the  women  of  Savoy;  and  when  she  had 
opened  the  gate  so  that  Nicola  could  see  her  more  dis- 
tinctly, behold  it  was  his  beloved  mother !  Each  rushed 
into  the  other's  arms  and  kissed  each  other  tenderly,  and 
just  then  his  sister  Betta  came  running  from  the  garden ; 
and  they  were  all  three  so  happy  together  that  they  forgot 
all  about  the  Prince. 

But  the  good  Prince,  instead  of  being  offended,  was  very 
much  pleased ;  for  he  had  placed  Magdalena  and  her  daugh- 
ter in  this  situation,  and  it  was  now  a  great  delight  to  him 
to  witness  their  unexpected  meeting.  From  this  moment 
Nicola  fully  recovered  his  health. 

A  few  years  later,  when  the  forester  died,  Nicola  was 
raised  to  his  post ;  his  mother  remained  as  gate-keeper  at 
the  castle,  and  his  sister  was  also  the  housekeeper  there. 

V. 

Some  years  after  this  time,  one  beautiful  autumn  even- 
ing, Nicola,  having  returned  from  the  chase,  was  sitting  in 
the  vine-covered  arbour  of  the  Forester's  Lodge  with  his 
mother  and  sister.  The  lodge  lay  cool,  and  in  the  shadow 
of  lofty  fir-trees  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  high  road  which,  passing  the  castle,  led 
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onward  into  Savoy.  The  monkey  also,  which  now  belonged 
to  the  Princess,  was  with  them,  and  sat  upon  Nicola's 
shoulder,  eating  with  an  excellent  appetite  the  nuts  which 
Betta  cracked  for  it.  That  merry  little  creature,  which 
formerly  had  faithfully  maintained  its  master,  was  now 
become  old  and  weak,  and  had  been  again  entrusted  to  his 
care.  Whilst  the  three  people  were  thus  sitting,  all  so 
cheerfully  and  comfortably  together  and  were  just  then 
talking  of  all  the  joy  and  sorrow  that  they  had  experienced, 
they  suddenly  heard  on  the  high  road  the  sound  of  a  hand- 
organ.  Nicola  listened,  and  poor  little  old  Pazetto  seemed 
suddenly  excited  by  the  sound.  It  came  nearer,  and  then 
they  perceived  also  the  accompaniment  of  two  men's  voices, 
and  presently  they  heard  distinctly  the  words  of  the 
song — 

Savoyard  and  marmot  rare, 
Are  a  very  wondrous  pair; 
Dance  a  minuet  can  they, 
Both  can  dance  as  well  as  play. 

"  That  is  Peppo  and  Checco,"  cried  Nicola,  springing  up 
from  the  bench  where  he  sat,  and  putting  his  hunting-horn 
to  his  mouth  he  took  up  the  air,  and  accompanied  them  to 
its  close ;  so  that  the  quiet  evening  wood  echoed  it  back 
in  the  most  delicious  manner.  It  was  as  Nicola  said :  his 
two  cousins,  who,  having  earned  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
Paris,  were  now  on  their  way  back  home,  had  by  the  merest 
chance  taken  this  road.  Nicola  ran  forward  to  meet  them, 
and  gave  them  a  right  joyful  and  cordial  welcome,  as  did 
also  Magdalena  and  Betta.  The  very  best  that  the  pantry 
and  cellar  contained  was  immediately  placed  on  the  table  ; 
and  as  they  sat  eating  and  drinking  together  there  was  no 
end  of  talking,  laughter,  and  singing.  And  when  at  length, 
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in  their  merriment  Peppo  played  on  his  hand-organ,  poor 
Pazetto  was  again  full  of  fun,  and  snatching  up  a  litle  stick 
from  the  ground,  laid  it  on  his  shoulder  and  danced  as  he 
had  formerly  been  used  to  do,  and  as  well  as  his  age  would 
now  allow  him.  So  sat  they  all  till  late  at  night,  as  happy 
as  possible. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  cousins  were  about  to  take 
their  leave,  Checco  said  to  Magdalena,  "Now  you  see,  my 
good  cousin,  I  gave  you  good  advice  so  many  years  ago, 
when  I  persuaded  you  to  let  your  son  Nicola  go  with  us  to 
Paris.  At  that  time  you  thought  it  a  great  misfortune  to 
part  with  him,  and  yet,  you  see,  that  was  the  foundation  of 
all  your  good  luck." 

"  Right  enough !"  said  the  mother ;  "  and  next  after  God, 
who  has  brought  all  this  about  in  such  a  wonderful  manner, 
I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart." 

On  that  the  cousins  took  their  leave,  and  wished  Nicola, 
and  his  mother  and  sister,  every  further  blessing  which,  in 
the  sight  of  heaven,  they  might  stand  in  need  of. 


THE  LUCK-PENNY. 

A   FIRESIDE   STORY,    TOLD   TO   THE   CHILDREN   OF   SWEDEN. 

Two  young  shepherds,  the  one  named  Per  and  the  other 
Pol,  kept  the  flocks  of  the  villagers.  One  day,  as  they  sat 
together  on  a  little  hill  overlooking  the  meadows,  where 
their  flocks  were  feeding,  they  saw  an  ox-herd  driving  along 
his  fat  bullocks.  They  knew  the  man,  and  Per  said,  "  Now, 
one  might  call  anybody  lucky  who  was  as  rich  as  he." 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Pol ;  "  it  would  not  be  at  all  amiss  to  have 
such  a  heap  of  money  as  he  has,  laid  up  for  one's  old  age." 

"For  one's  old  age !"  repeated  Per.  "No,  with  the  day 
comes  the  need :  if  I  am  to  have  money,  let  it  be  whilst  I 
am  young ;  that  I  may  live  merrily  and  have  some  enjoy- 
ment of  my  days." 

When  they  had  thus  spoken,  up  came,  as  if  out  of  the 
hill,  a  little  old  man  with  a  red  night-cap  on  his  head.  He 
walked  up  to  Per,  and  gave  him  a  little  purse,  saying,  "  I 
will  give  you  this  purse.  There  is  nothing  in  it  but  a  little 
silver  penny;  but  whenever  you  require  money,  nothing 
more  is  needed  than  that  you  should  put  your  fingers  into 
the  purse,  and  take  out  as  much  as  you  like,  whether  it  be 
gold  or  silver :  but  one  thing  you  must  take  care  of,  never 
to  pay  away  this  little  silver  penny."  And  with  this  he 
took  out  the  little  silver  penny,  and  showed  it  to  him,  and 
then  gave  him  the  purse. 

"As  for  you,"  said  he,  turning  to  Pol,  "I  will  give  you 
a  piece  of  good  advice.  Do  you  learn  some  useful  handicraft 
trade  !  This  will  be  the  most  certain  way  of  securing  your 
good  luck." 

And  thus  having  said,  the  little  old  man  vanished  again 
into  the  hill. 

After  a  short  time  Pol  put  himself  apprentice  to  a  black- 
smith, and  Per  took  to  merchandize.  He  bought  all  sorts 
of  goods,  drove  about  from  town  to  town,  and  managed  all 
his  business  so  well,  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
known  everywhere  by  the  name  of  the  "  rich  merchant  Per." 
Before  long,  he  thought  he  need  not  take  any  more  jour- 
neys, for  he  had  a  deal  of  wealth,  and  for  the  future  he 
could  draw  out  of  his  purse  as  much  money  daily  as  he 
needed.  He  bought  himself  therefore  a  large  estate,  on 
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which  there  was  a  deal  of  wood,  and  close  beside  his  house 
there  flowed  a  river,  in  which  was  most  excellent  eel-fishing. 
Per  now  occupied  himself  here,  and  arranged  everything 
about  hirn  in  the  most  magnificent  way  .possible.  He  lived 
in  splendour  and  affluence,  and  married  a  young  and  elegant 
lady.  He  entertained  company  every  day,  and  the  rich 
merchant  Per  had  no  other  thought  than  just  how  to  amuse 
himself  best.  His  wife,  however,  thought  that  their  money 
never  could  hold  out  in  that  way  for  long,  and  she  spoke  to 
him  about  it.  In  reply,  he  laughed  and  said,  u  You  may  be 
easy  on  that  score ;  my  wealth  will  never  come  to  an  end." 

Nevertheless  his  wife  put  aside  secretly  a  whole  heap  of 
gold  and  silver  coin,  from  that  which  her  husband  gave  her 
to  buy  finery  with  for  herself,  and  this  it  was  her  intention 
to  hide  in  some  secret  place.  The  place  which  she  chose 
was  in  a  hole  which  had  been  made  by  a  plug  in  a  strong 
beam  of  timber  by  the  river,  near  the  eel-traps,  and  where 
it  could  not  be  discovered,  excepting  by  the  person  who  had 
hidden  it  there.  This,  the  wife  thought,  was  a  very  good 
hiding-place.  She  stole  down  therefore  quietly  one  day, 
took  out  the  plug,  put  all  her  money  into  the  hole,  and  then 
replaced  the  plug  so  that  nobody  could  see  that  it  had  been 
touched.  This  money  she  thought  she  would  have  in  readi- 
ness, in  case,  at  some  future  time,  she  and  her  husband 
might  need  it. 

Not  long  after  this,  however,  it  happened  that  his  wife 
fell  sick,  and  died  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one  about 
the  hidden  treasure.  She  left  no  children,  and  after  she 
was  gone  her  husband  began  to  lead  a  merrier  life  than  ever. 
His  house  was  never  free  from  a  set  of  wild  fellows,  who 
went  out  a  hunting  with  him,  and  who  drank  and  gambled 
with  him  when  they  came  home,  from  the  dusk  of  evening 
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till  the  break  of  day.  Yes,  indeed,  such  a  wild  racketing 
life  was  led  at  this  gay  country-seat  as  made  all  sober  and 
respectable  folks  keep  away.  Thus  it  went  on,  till  one  night, 
when  Per,  who  had  drunk  a  great  deal  with  his  companions, 
was  about  to  pay  one  of  them  what  he  had  lost  at  cards : 
he  was,  however,  so  bewildered  in  his  head  that  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  about,  and  therefore,  instead  of  properly 
counting  his  money  piece  by  piece  from  his  purse,  he  emp- 
tied its  whole  contents  at  once  upon  the  table,  and  then 
threw  the  purse  behind  him  into  the  corner. 

The  next  morning,  when  sleep  had  sobered  him,  he  put 
his  purse  into  his  pocket,  but  the  lucky  penny  was  not  with- 
in it ;  and  now,  therefore,  this  purse  was  no  way  different 
from  any  other :  you  could  not  bring  out  of  it  more  than 
there  was  in  it. 

"It  is  of  no  consequence,"  thought  Per;  "I  am  rich 
enough  for  anything  !"  But  he  was  mistaken ;  not  all  the 
wood  on  his  lands,  nor  all  the  fish  in  his  river,  could  suffice 
for  his  extravagance.  Nothing  prospered  with  him ;  every- 
thing fell  into  disorder,  because  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
to  look  after  it.  His  riches  therefore  melted  away,  year 
by  year,  till  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  houses  and  his  lands, 
and  at  length  to  go  with  a  beggar's  staff  and  beg  from  house 
to  house.  Then  he  fell  sick,  and  became  feeble  and  wretch- 
ed ;  he  was  dejected  in  his  mind,  and  his  appearance  was  so 
changed  that  none  of  his  former  acquaintance  would  have 
been  able  to  recognize  him. 

The  other  shepherd,  Pol,  became  a  clever  smith,  and 
worked  from  morning  till  night ;  but  never  got  rich.  He 
married  a  young  girl  who  was  as  poor  as  himself,  and  they 
had  a  great  family  of  children.  It  will  be  easily  believed 
that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  bread  for  so  many  mouths, 
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but  yet  they  never  wanted  for  bread,  and  that  which  was 
over  to-day  was  eaten  on  the  morrow. 

In  the  mean  time  the  children  grew  up,  conducted  them- 
selves well,  and  were  healthy  and  good  young  people ;  and 
Pol  the  smith  was  glad  of  heart  at  the  sight  of  them. 

His  smithy  did  not  lie  at  any  great  distance  from  the  river 
which  ran  through  merchant  Per's  estate,  although  their 
habitations  lay  many  miles  asunder.  On  one  occasion,  after 
a  flood,  a  large  piece  of  timber,  which  had  been  displaced, 
was  washed  down  the  stream  and  carried  on  shore  close  be- 
side Pol's  smithy.  He  went  out,  looked  at  the  wood,  and 
when  he  saw  that  it  was  a  solid  piece  of  timber,  he  thought 
it  would  be  useful  to  him  for  his  anvil,  which  wanted  a  new 
block.  With  the  assistance  of  his  sons,  therefore,  he  drew 
it  to  land,  and  reared  it  against  a  wall  that  it  might  dry. 

Not  long  after  this,  it  happened  that  a  poor,  wretched 
old  beggar  came  to  his  door,  and  begged  for  a  morsel  of 
bread.  The  smith's  good  wife  gave  him  both  to  eat  and  to 
drink,  and  the  beggar,  by  some  chance,  came  to  hear  that 
the  smith's  name  was  Pol.  The  two  fell  into  conversation, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  beggar  was  no  other 
than  he  who  had  formerly  been  called  the  rich  merchant 
Per,  and  who  in  his  youth  had  been  a  shepherd  like  Pol. 
The  smith  now  gave  to  him  the  best  which  his  house  con- 
tained, and  they  told  each  other  their  histories.  Per  told 
about  his  great  estate,  his  woods,  and  his  excellent  eel- 
fishery,  all  of  which  he  had  lost  when  he  gave  away  his 
lucky  penny ;  and  Pol  showed  him  his  children  and  his  little 
homestead. 

When  they  had  thus  talked  for  some  time,  the  smith  said 
that  he  must  go  out  to  his  work,  and  then  he  was  going  to 
saw  up  some  wood  for  a  new  anvil-block.     Per  went  out 
14 
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with  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  timber,  he 
said,  "I  really  believe  that  that  belonged  to  my  eel-trap ;" 
and  on  examination  his  name  was  plainly  to  be  seen  cut  into 
one  end  of  the  beam,  the  occasion  of  which  he  related  to 
him.  Presently  his  eye  fell  on  the  plug,  which  was  now 
half  decayed,  and  came  out  as  soon  as  it  was  touched.  On 
this,  out  poured  a  great  number  of  gold  and  silver  coin. 
Per  fancied  that  this  certainly  must  be  his  own  money,  but 
how  it  could  have  got  there  was  more  than  he  could  tell. 
Pol  wished,  in  that  case,  that  he  should  take  it  as  his  own 
property,  but  Per  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
"  Money  has  been  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortune,"  said  he. 
"  I  have  no  desire  now  to  begin  trading  afresh ;  it  is  all  one 
to  me  now  how  I  spend  the  last  days  of  my  miserable 
life." 

The  smith  wished  at  least  to  share  the  money  with  him, 
or  take  charge  of  it  for  him ;  but  neither  would  he  agree 
to  that. 

"  It  suits  me  best,"  said  he,  "  to  wander  up  and  down  the 
country,  as  there  is  no  more  rest  for  me;  but  I  shall 
certainly  come  again  and  inquire  after  you,  my  old  friend." 

He  would  not  be  persuaded ;  and  early  the  next  morning 
he  again  set  forth  on  his  wanderings.  As  however  he 
would  not  take  a  single  coin  of  the  found  treasure,  the 
smith's  wife  had  secretly,  on  consultation  with  her  husband, 
put  a  quantity  of  the  money  into  a  new  bread-cake  which 
she  had  made,  and  put  into  the  beggar's  wallet.  The  good 
people  said  to  each  other,  "When  he  finds  the  money, 
he'll  find  a  use  for  it,  never  fear  !"  She  filled,  therefore, 
his  wallet  with  plenty  of  good  victuals,  and  laid  the  cake 
at  the  bottom  of  all. 
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Per  took  leave  of  them,  promising  to  return  before  long, 
and  then,  with  his  staff  in  hand,  went  on  his  way. 

But  the  wallet  was  very  heavy ;  he  opened  it  therefore, 
and  perceived  that  it  was  the  cake  which  weighted  it  so 
much. 

He  then  went  into  the  nearest  house,  and  said  to  the 
people  there,  "  Some  good  folks  have  given  me  a  bread- 
cake,  but  it  is  too  heavy  for  me  to  carry ;  will  you  buy  it 
from  me?"  "Yes,  that  we  will,"  was  the  reply.  They 
gave  him  the  value  of  a  common  cake,  and  he  went  on  his 
way. 

The  good  wife  who  bought  the  cake  said  to  her  husband, 
"  I  borrowed  yesterday  a  cake  from  the  smith's  wife ;  I  will 
now  pay  it  back  again :  this  is  a  capital,  heavy  loaf."  The 
cake  was  heavy,  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  of  all  the 
money  that  was  baked  in  it.  The  cake  now  came  back  to 
the  smith's,  with  many  thanks  for  the  loan. 

Pol  and  his  wife  were  no  little  astonished  to  see  the 
money  thus  come  back  to  them.  But  they  determined  not 
to  use,  but  to  keep  it  carefully  for  Per  when  he  next 
came.  But  Per  never  came  again  ;  he  died  only  a  few  days 
afterwards,  by  the  road-side,  with  his  staff  and  his  wallet 
beside  him. 

Pol  now  thought  that  he  might  keep  the  money,  with  an 
easy  conscience,  as  his  own  property ;  and  thus  he  was  able 
to  pass  his  old  age  in  happiness  and  comfort. 
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GERMAN   CHILDREN. 


I  WILL  tell  you  about  your  little  cousins  the  German 
children — for  they  are  your  cousins,  though  you  may  not 
know  it, — and  very  nice  old-fashioned  little  folks  they  are, 
I  can  assure  you. 

Famous  and  good  German  painters  and  poets  are  very 
fond  of  writing  about  and  making  pictures  of  these  children : 
they  always  represent  them  with  pleasant,  happy  faces : 
sometimes  they  are  dancing  together  in  flowery  meadows, 
or  playing  with  all  manner  of  gentle  animals — doves,  lambs, 
and  squirrels  ;  binding  up  garlands,  or  going  along  in  merry 
companies  to  school,  with  bags  and  satchels  on  their  shoul- 
ders, through  rich  cornfields  or  vineyards ;  or  it  is  winter, 
perhaps,  and  the  deep,  deep  snow  lies  without  in  the  streets, 
and  the  children  are  dancing  round  the  magical  Christmas 
Tree.  Such  are  the  pictures  which  the  painters  give  of 
them,  and  such  is  the  kind  of  life  that  poets  describe.  It 
is  very  pleasant ;  but  you  and  I  will  now  go  and  see  some- 
thing for  ourselves. 

It  is  a  beautiful  Easter  Monday  in  the  city  of  Munich, 
and  we  will  walk  together  into  what  is  called  the  English 
Garden,  a  lovely  and  extensive  park,  which  lies  close  to  the 
city.  They  call  it  the  English  Garden,  because  it  was  laid 
out  by  an  Englishman,  and  every  body  supposes  it  to  re- 
semble an  ordinary  English  garden,  but  it  is  in  reality  like 
a  nobleman's  park. 
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Everybody  loves  this  garden,  but  especially  the  children ; 
for  besides  the  myriads  of  beautiful  flowers  that  grow  there, 
many  innocent  little  woodland  animals  dwell  among  its 
trees  and  shrubs.  Sometimes  a  brisk  little  squirrel  will  hop 
boldly  from  his  bough,  alight  upon  the  hand-rail  of  a  rustic 
bridge  as  you  cross  it,  gaze  enquiringly  at  you  with  its 
saucy  black  eyes,  and  away  again  into  the  mazy  tangle  of 
the  boughs  !  Farther  on,  in  the  garden,  is  a  colony  of  phea- 
sants :  the  brilliant  old  fellows  and  their  sober-looking  wives 
dwelling  in  droll  little  huts,  as  though  they  were  American 
Indians  !  I  will  not  stay  to  tell  you  about  all  the  blackbirds 
and  thrushes  and  linnets,  and  such  ordinary  kinds  of  birds, 
with  which  the  garden  is  full ;  but  I  must  tell  you  about  the 
gulls,  which  make  the  whole  place  resound  with  their  wild 
shrill  cries.  These  gulls  come  for  a  few  days  every  April, 
from  a  Tyrolian  lake  about  thirty  miles  off.  If  you  will 
stand  with  me,  upon  the  rustic  bridge  where  the  squirrel 
alighted,  you  will  see  them  flying  round  in  hundreds,  flap- 
ping their  broad  white  wings  till  they  gleam  and  glance 
like  lightning  in  the  sunshine,  poising  their  quivering  little 
bodies  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  or  balancing  themselves  for  a 
moment  upon  the  dancing  sparkling  green  waves  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  river  Iser,  which  flows  through  the 
garden,  and  then  again  darting  up,  up,  up  into  the  sky, 
and  whirling  away  like  a  cloud  of  butterflies  through  the 
distant  and  yet  leafless  trees. 

From  all  this  you  may  understand  that  the  children  are 
not  cruel  and  tyrannical  to  these  little  wild  animals,  nor 
take  a  delight  in  catching  nor  frightening  them.  No,  cer- 
tainly, it  cannot  be  so ;  for  this  garden  is  the  resort  of  all 
the  children  in  Munich,  and  yet  the  birds  and  squirrels  live 
14* 
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as  freely  and  as  unmolested  as  in  a  wood  miles  and  miles 
away  from  man. 

On  this  beautiful  Easter  Monday,  however,  when  you  and 
I  are  walking  together  in  the  English  Garden,  the  birds 
have  deserted  the  bridge ;  but  it  is  a  glorious  spring  after- 
noon, and  in  memory  of  Christ's  blessed  walk  with  his  dis- 
ciples after  his  resurrection,  it  is  the  custom  for  everybody 
to  take  a  stroll,  on  Easter  Monday,  into  the  fresh  country, 
and  especially  is  it  the  custom  to  take  out  the  children  to 
enjoy  this  festival  of  spring  and  hope. 

What  troops  of  little  folks  pass  us  on  our  way,  most  of 
them  arrayed  in  their  new  spring  dresses ;  but,  as  it  is  still 
rather  cold,  the  little  boys  generally  wear  their  dark  pic- 
turesque-hooded cloaks,  many  of  them  lined  with  crimson 
or  scarlet ;  how  pretty  and  gay  they  look  !  Some  of  the 
children  walk  in  groups  together;  others  hold  by  their 
parents'  or  elder  companions'  hands  ;  all  are  merrily  talking, 
and  some  are  eating  the  gaily  coloured  Easter  eggs,  the 
broken  shells  of  which  strew  the  way.  The  birds  sing ; 
the  bells  sound  merrily  from  the  distant  city,  through  the 
clear,  sunny  air ;  leaves  seem  to  unfold  themselves  visibly 
upon  the  ruddy  tree-twigs ;  pale  golden  oxlips  nod  in  myriads 
beneath  the  budding  branches;  whole  acres  of  rich  un- 
springing  arum-leaves  gleam  in  the  sunlight.  A  more  lovely 
Easter  Monday  never  gladdened  the  old  earth. 

But  see !  what  are  those  curious  pink,  buff,  white  and 
brown  cushions  that  are  so  carefully  carried  about  in  the 
.arms  of  women,  and  shaded  with  so  much  care  from  the  sun 
by  parasols  of  such  various  colours  and  material  ?  Those 
are  the  soft  little  chrysalises  in  which  repose  your  infant 
German  cousins.  The  sun  has  called  forth  these  little 
human  birds  to  drink  in  his  wholesome  loving  beams,  and 
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many  a  little  human  being  inhales  the  warm  breath  of  spring 
out  of  doors  for  the  first  time  to-day. 

Ah,  here  is  a  beautiful  group,  all  delicacy  and  splendour ; 
the  baby  borne  on  its  soft  white  cushion,  daintily  trimmed 
with  rich  lace,  by  a  nursemaid  dressed  in  the  pretty  Munich 
costume,  and  attended  by  its  young  mother  and  its  old 
great-grandfather,  with  his  white  hair  hanging  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  his  trembling  arm  leaning  on  that  of  the 
young  lady,  whose  attention  seems  equally  divided  between 
the  two  feeble  ones — the  old  and  young.  That  baby  is  per- 
haps some  future  ambassador  or  ambassadress ;  but  we  will 
leave  it  for  the  present  to  disappear  with  its  interesting  at- 
tendants among  the  trees,  and  turn  our  gaze  upon  a  group 
of  quite  another  class. 

A  broad-set  woman,  and  a  younger  one  with  a  baby  and 
cushion  upon  her  arm,  meet  us, 

"  Will  you  let  these  little  foreigners  look  at  your  baby, 
FrauLiebkind?" 

The  good  woman  smiles  very  much,  and  is  quite  delight- 
ed while  we  admire  the  little  Theresa  Barbara  Anna  Maria 
Liebkind,  or  Babele  as  she  will  generally  be  called.  Anna 
she  is  called  because  she  was  born  in  the  Saint  Anna  suburb, 
Maria  after  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  young  Queen  of  Ba- 
varia, Theresa  after  the  old  Queen,  and  Barbara  after  her 
mother.  It  is  a  terribly  long  name,  and  sounds  very  grand. 
But  the  cushion  upon  which  she  sleeps  is  not  at  all  in  keep- 
ing with  such  grandeur ;  it  is  striped  cotton,  chocolate  and 
white,  and  has  tiny  frills  all  round  it  instead  of  lace.  One 
can  very  well  imagine  what  sort  of  a  woman  Theresa  Bar- 
bara Anna  Maria  Liebkind  will  grow  up  into.  She  will 
have  pretty  much  such  a  round,  red,  merry  face  as  her 
mother's,  and  will  wear  upon  the  back  of  her  head,  as  she 
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does,  a  little  cap  of  gold  brocade,  and  round  her  neck  a 
curious  necklace  of  many  small  silver  chains,  clasped  in 
front  with  a  long  silver  clasp  studded  with  red  and  green 
sparkling  stones ;  she  will  wear  also  a  black  velvet  boddice, 
laced  up  in  front  with  a  silver  chain ;  she  will  wear  a  bright 
pink  cotton  petticoat,  pink  cotton  wadded  sleeves,  a  green 
stuff  apron,  a  pair  of  bright  blue  stockings,  and  thick  black 
leathern  shoes. 

Twenty  years  hence,  if  we  could  see  Theresa  Barbara 
Anna  Maria,  we  should  find  her  dressed  pretty  nearly  as  I 
have  described,  because  there  is  no  change  of  fashion  among 
the  peasantry  here. 

If  I  know  how  she  would  be  dressed,  I  know  also  very 
much  how  she  will  spend  her  life. 

It  was  in  the  little  church  of  the  Franciscan  monastery,  in 
the  Saint  Anna  suburb,  some  six  weeks  ago,  that  she  was 
christened  by  her  grand  name ;  and  there,  probably, — if  she 
marries, — she  will  be  married.  It  is  a  very  small  church 
indeed,  in  the  centre  of  the  long  white  monastery.  Poplars 
rise  up  before  the  entrance,  and  at  noon-day  cast  long  qui- 
vering shadows  upon  the  steep  red  roof,  and  athwart  the 
figures  of  the  Madonna  and  child  standing  above  the  door- 
way in  the  sky-blue  niche.  At  evening,  when  you  enter 
the  little  church  out  of  the  glow  of  sunset,  and  all  is  dim 
and  dusk,  a  solitary  monk  perhaps  seen  praying  near  the 
ever-burning  lamp  before  the  altar,  all  else  dark  and  desert- 
ed, the  place  has  a  strange  and  awful  look;  but  on  a  blithe 
Christmas  morning,  when  the  frozen  snow  crunches  beneath 
your  feet,  and  the  burst  of  music  from  within  summons  you 
to  enter,  you  find  the  pure  light  of  day  streaming  in,  through 
lofty  windows,  upon  a  host  of  golden  stars  which  bespangle 
the  azure  dome ;  upon  the  illuminated  altar  before  which  the 
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monks,  arrayed  in  their  gold-brocaded  vestments,  are  officiat- 
ing ;  upon  the  wreaths  of  incense-smoke  which  rise  from  the 
censers  swung  by  little  white-robed  boys  ;  upon  the  paint- 
ings from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  which  adorn  the  walls ; 
and  upon  a  multitude  of  devout  peasants,  who  kneel  telling 
their  rosaries ;  and  when  all  is  blended  into  harmony  by 
the  beautiful  music  and  the  rich-toned  voices  of  the  monks 
from  their  gallery,  then  the  little  church  is  a  bright  place 
indeed  !  There  little  Babele  will  go  with  her  mother— and 
there  she  will  often  go  to  say  a  little  prayer  by  herself,  as 
demurely  as  possible,  and  cross  herself  with  holy  water  as 
she  enters  and  departs. 

Every  week-day,  twice  will  she  pass  this  church  on  her 
way  to  the  great  school-house,  or  "  ScJiul  Haus"  as  she 
will  call  it,  in  company  with  numbers  of  other  children ;  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  will  be  seen  going  there, 
and  at  eleven  she  will  be  seen  returning  from  morning 
school.  If  it  is  summer,  she  will  have  no  bonnet  upon 
her  head ;  but  her  hair,  which,  like  that  of  all  little  Ger- 
man girls,  will  be  very  long  and  beautiful,  will  have  been 
carefully  platted  by  her  mother,  and  wound  round  her  head 
most  prettily.  She  will  have  bare  arms,  and  bare  feet  per- 
haps, and  an  old  orange  cotton  handkerchief  will  be  crossed 
over  her  breast  and  knotted  behind  her  back.  She  will  be 
a  very  industrious  little  maiden,  will  Babele ;  and  she  will 
knit  as  she  goes  along.  Some  other  little  girls  will  be  with 
her — some  carrying  slates,  others  books — some  with  a  big 
kind  of  pocket  slung  across  their  shoulders.  The  troops  of 
boys  have  knapsacks  upon  their  backs  as  well  as  slates  in 
their  hands :  they  are  as  full  of  pranks  as  you  little  English 
lads  are  ! — tumbling  each  other  into  the  dust — laughing — 
screaming.  But — behold  a  Franciscan  Friar  comes  along, 
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in  his  brown  woollen  dress  and  with  his  sandalled  feet, — off 
go  the  caps  of  the  little  lads — if  they  have  any  ! — and  they 
stand  stock  still  and  bow  very  politely  ;  and  the  little 
maidens  stop  also,  and  drop  demure  little  courtesies  ;  and 
then,  one  after  another,  a  number  of  little  fat  hands  are 
thrust  out  into  the  extended  palm  of  the  Franciscan.  Very 
likely  he  gives  a  little  print  of  the  Madonna,  or  some  Saint, 
to  each  little  child,  to  be  fastened  up  over  its  bed ;  and  very 
holy  indeed  does  the  child  think  this  little  print,  seeing  that 
it  has  been  blessed  by  the  kind  Friar. 

We  have  more  to  say  about  Babele  and  the  babies  gene- 
rally, but  that  we  shall  leave  to  another  time. 


NURSERY  SONG. 

THERE  sits  a  guardian  angel, 

All  garmented  in  white, 
Beside  the  baby's  cradle, 

To  watch  it  through  the  night. 
He  never  groweth  weary, 

A  faithful  watch  he  keeps ; 
He  wards  away  all  danger 

The  while  the  mother  sleeps. 
And  when  the  baby's  older, 

As  older  grow  he  will, 
If  he  is  good  and  gentle 

The  angels  guard  him  still. 
Oh,  never  grieve  the  angel, 

Whatever  may  betide, 
For  thou  to  heaven  art  kindred 

Whilst  he  is  at  thy  side ! 
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AN  ADVENTURE  ON  A  GERMAN  RAILWAY 

AN    INCIDENT   IN    THE   LIFE    OF   A   CHILD. 


IT  was  late  in  the  autumn  when  I  set  out  from  my  home, 
by  the  new  railroad,  for  W.  Just  at  night-fall  we  reached 
the  little  station  of  A.,  where  several  passengers  were  wait- 
ing to  join  the  train.  An  elderly  man  and  a  little  girl 
entered  the  coupe  where  I  sat ;  they  were  accompanied  by 
a  considerable  number  of  persons,  both  male  and  female, 
who  thronged  round  the  door  of  the  carriage.  Some  of 
these  brought  wine  with  them,  of  which  they  insisted  upon 
a  parting  glass  being  drunk ;  and  a  bumper  was  accordingly 
handed  into  the  carriage.  There  was  some  little  delay  in 
the  departure  of  the  train,  and  the  friendly  company  ap- 
peared in  no  haste  to  depart  either.  One  after  another 
mounted  on  the  carriage-step  to  shake  hands  once  more 
with  the  old  man,  and  to  kiss  the  little  girl,  who  wept  very 
bitterly.  The  women  besought  the  elderly  man  that  he 
would  take  the  utmost  care  of  hej  during  the  long  journey ; 
the  men  spoke  encouragingly  to  her,  and  a  boy  called  out 
repeatedly,  "  Don't  cry,  dear,  dear  Minny :  we  shall  be  sure 
to  meet  again  when  you  are  grown  up !" 

In  the  dusk  of  the  approaching  night  I  could  not  get  a 
distinct  view  of  these  people ;  but  I  felt  convinced  that  they 
were  of  the  theatrical  profession.  There  is  something  un- 
mistakable in  the  voice  of  the  theatrical  performers.  The 
necessity  there  is  for  the  actor  to  make  his  voice  distinctly 
heard  throughout  a  theatre,  nay,  even  to  make  a  whisper 
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audible,  causes  there  to  be  a  distinct  articulation  in  every 
word. 

The  train  moved  on,  and  the  sobs  of  the  little  girl  in  a 
while  subsided  into  sleep. 

"  Go  to  sleep,  little  Minny,"  said  the  old  man.  "I  will 
wake  you  when  your  father  comes." 

He  must  have  been  a  good  soul,  this  old  man  ;  for  he  sat 
without  moving  for  a  long  time,  though  in  a  most  uncom- 
fortable position,  so  that  he  might  not  disturb  the  child, 
which  had  fallen  asleep  with  her  head  on  his  knee. 

"Are  you  going  far?"  I  inquired. 

"As  far  as  Prague,"  replied  he. 

"  Then  you  have  a  journey  of  some  days  and  nights  before 
you,"  said  I;  " and  if  you  do  not  rest  by  the  way,  what  a 
fatiguing  time  you  will  have  with  that  child  !  Do  you  think 
it  possible  for  her  to  make  such  a  journey  without  stopping?" 

"  She  must  do  it,"  was  his  reply.  "  Her  mother  is  dead, 
poor  thing !  The  people  who  accompanied  us  to  the  train 
have  kept  her  with  them  till  a  good  opportunity  occurred 
of  sending  her  to  a  relation  who  lives  in  Prague.  I  am 
going  thither  on  business,  and  they  therefore  have  intrusted 
her  to  me." 

The  old  man  inquired  from  the  conductor  how  far  we 
were  from  E.  station,  adding  that  there  the  father  of  the 
child  would  meet  them  at  the  carriage  to  take  leave  of  her. 
He  spoke  of  him  as  the  Director  of  the  Theatre  at  0.,  a 
town  which  lay  at  some  distance  from  the  station  which  had 
been  mentioned,  and  which  the  train  would  reach  at  mid- 
night. The  meeting  must  be  managed  as  well  as  possible, 
in  order  not  to  lose  a  moment ;  and  the  conductor  promised 
to  keep  our  carriage  in  view. 

The  old  man  leaned  back  in  the  corner,  and  appeared  to 
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sleep :  all  sleep,  however,  fled  from  my  eyes,  as  well  as  all 
thoughts  of  my  own  journey ;  nothing  occupied  my  mind 
now  so  much  as  anxiety  lest  the  stranger  might  miss  the 
carriage  in  which  was  the  child,  whom  he  was  yet  once  more 
to  see  before  it  was  torn  from  him,  perhaps  forever.  But 
my  watchfulness  was  unnecessary ;  for  whenever  the  railroad 
whistle  was  heard,  the  old  man  raised  himself  up,  looked  at 
his  watch,  or  asked  some  other  passenger  where  we  were. 

A  short  time  before  reaching  E.  he  woke  up  Minny,  and 
said: 

"Perhaps  your  father  may  come  just  now  to  the  carriage 
door;  wake  up,  my  child." 

Minny  rubbed  her  eyes,  fell  back  again  as  if  asleep  ;  but 
presently  roused  herself  up,  and  looked  attentively  through 
the  window  at  the  lighted  station  which  we  had  now 
reached. 

"  There  stands  a  tall  gentleman  in  a  cloak,  looking  to- 
wards us,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  it  may  be  he." 

"No,"  said  Minny  ;  "  that  is  not  he." 

"  Have  you  then  seen  your  father  ?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"  Oh  yes,  once,  when  I  was  very,  very  little." 

In  order  to  make  himself  quite  sure,  the  old  man  shouted 
aloud  the  name  of  the  theatre  director ;  but  no  answer  was 
returned.  "Don't  be  uneasy,  Minny,"  continued  he,  ad- 
dressing her,  "your  father  will  certainly  be  at  the  next  sta- 
tion ;  only  don't  go  to  sleep,  for  we  shall  be  there  in  ten 
minutes." 

The  little  girl  sat  upright,  and  looked  eagerly  round  her. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes,  again  the  railway  whistle  sound- 
ed :  her  eyes  sparkled  ;  the  old  man  stretched  himself  half 
out  of  the  window,  and  shouted  the  name  of  the  father. 
Several  people  went  into  different  carriages,  others  came 
15 
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out ;  there  was  a  crowd  and  a  bustle ;  the  old  man  shouted 
to  the  conductor,  who  was  busied  with  the  passengers  and 
their  luggage,  but  he  took  no  notice. 

My  heart  throbbed  anxiously  as  I  asked  myself,  "Will 
the  child's  father  come  or  not?" 

The  carriage  doors  were  slammed  to,  and  the  train  was 
again  in  motion.  Minny  began  to  cry  aloud ;  the  old  man 
sighed  deeply,  and  endeavoured  to  get  her  to  sleep,  as  he 
drew  her  head  to  his  breast  and  spoke  soothingly  to  her  in 
a  low  voice.  But  before  he  could  succeed,  the  train  stopped 
once  more.  The  voice  of  the  conductor,  just  outside  our 
carriage,  shouted  aloud,  "  Station  E.  The  train  stops  here 
four  minutes."  We  had  been  deceived  by  an  intermediate 
station  :  this  was  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

Minny  started  up,  stared  eagerly  through  the  window, 
and  cried  out,  "  There  is  my  father  !"  And  that  very 
moment  the  conductor  opened  the  door,  saying,  "  Yes,  there 
is  room ;  get  in,  if  you  please.  From  this  to  the  next 
station  is  seven  minutes." 

"  Good;  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Minny 's  father  ;  and 
sitting  himself  hastily  by  his  child,  he  caught  her  into  his 
arms,  and  held  her  with  an  embrace  of  unspeakable  affection : 
it  was  evident,  that  in  anticipation,  he  was  struggling  with 
the  pain  of  separation,  and  would  now,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
enjoy  the  poor  and  yet  inexpressibly  rich  seven  minutes, 
which  were  before  him.  Now  he  contemplated  the  features 
of  the  child  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  which  hung  in  the  roof 
of  the  carriage ;  now  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart,  and  kissed 
her  forehead,  her  eyes,  her  lips.  The  little  girl,  without  be- 
ing strikingly  pretty,  had  yet  a  very  expressive  countenance ; 
and  her  large  sincere  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  father  with  a 
yearning  affection  which  was  enough  to  melt  the  hardest 
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heart.  She  replied  to  all  his  questions  so  sweetly,  and  with 
so  much  intelligence.  Her  little  heart  seemed  full  to  over- 
flowing ;  and  yet  there  was  such  a  bewitching  shyness  in  her 
whole  manner.  If  her  father  had  for  a  moment  allowed  his 
feelings  to  have  overcome  him,  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  put  some  important  question  to  her  excellent  companion. 
They  whispered  to  each  other  hastily  and  earnestly.  The 
old  man  assured  him  that  it  was  an  excellent  woman  who 
would  from  this  time  forth  stand  in  the  place  of  mother  to 
Minny,  and  that  he  need  not  be  uneasy  about  her  educa- 
tion. 

The  shrill  railroad  whistle  cut  short  a  question  which  dear 
little  Minny  had  begun  to  ask  her  father,  in  a  low  and  tenderly 
bewitching  voice.  The  father  was  silent,  and,  as  if  deprived 
of  strength,  bent  his  head  on  the  shoulder  of  his  child. 
The  seven  minutes  were  ended. 

"Be  quick,  sir!  Get  out,  if  you  please!"  said  the  con- 
ductor :  "  the  train  is  off  in  a  minute  !" 

The  father  vanished,  as  if  it  were  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  After  a  short  fit  of  violent  crying,  the  child  again 
went  to  sleep  on  the  knee  of  her  aged  conductor,  to  whom 
now  alone  her  fate  was  confided  in  the  great  world  of 
strangers. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  its  early  beams  seemed  to  en- 
circle, as  with  a  glory,  the  venerable  head  of  the  old  man 
opposite  me,  whose  eyes  either  rested  upon  the  little  child 
or  were  raised  with  a  deep  sigh  to  the  opal  clouds  of  the 
morning.  The  child  lay  pale  as  death  upon  his  knee,  and 
seemed  to  have  wept  in  her  sleep.  It  was  not  until  some- 
what late  that  she  woke,  and  then  gazed  bewilderedly  on  us, 
as  if  she  were  trying  to  reconcile  the  objects  around  her 
with  the  fleeting  apparition  of  the  last  night. 
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Before  long,  however,  that  power  of  being  easily  pleased 
which  is  peculiar  to  childhood  took  possession  of  her,  and 
she  was  delighted  with  the  various  objects  that  presented 
themselves  on  our  journey.  Now  the  beautiful  towns,  with 
their  gay  houses  and  gardens  charmed  her ;  and  now  she 
laughed  merrily,  as  a  train  conveying  a  regiment  of  soldiers, 
together  with  their  horses,  came  rushing  towards  us,  and 
then  past  us  by  like  a  thundering  meteor. 

Such  was  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Minny.  What  further 
befel  her  I  know  not.  I  left  the  train  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  but  the  memory  of  her  and  her  kind  companion 
never  left  iny  heart. 


COUNTRY  PLEASURES  IN  DECEMBER. 

DECEMBER  brings  us  once  more  brisk,  active  out-of-door 
enjoyments.  It  is  not  sunshine  and  verdure,  but  frost 
and  keen  bracing  air,  that  bring  them.  We  are  restored 
to  the  outer  world  by  its  severities.  Frosts  and  snows  pri- 
vilege us  to  ride  and  walk  ;  and  we  have  only  to  clothe  our- 
selves warmly  in  order  to  find  in  the  open  air  a  healthy  and 
exhilarating  pleasure.  Of  late  years  we  have  had  but  little 
of  this  seasonable  weather  in  December ;  but  it  must  be  the 
weather  of  December  to  make  it  real  December,  and  as  we 
prefer  winter  in  winter,  we  will  continue  to  hope  for  it  then. 

Therefore,  we  now  look  out  for  sliding,  skating,  snow- 
balling, snow-man  making,  and  all  the  vigorous  exercises 
of  winter.  Boys  and  girls  are  now  eagerly  looking  out  for 
the  holidays.  "  Home,  sweet  home  !"  is  the  cry ;  and  as 
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Christmas  approaches,  slates,  copybooks,  maps,  and  globes 
are  collected  and  said  a  very  hearty  good-bye  to ;  and  then 
come  omnibuses  to  carry  away  whole  troops  of  merry  lads 
and  lasses  to  the  railway.  See  there  !  how  those  vehicles 
are  piled  up  with  trunks  and  portmanteaus.  See  !  how  the 
stream  of  exulting  lads  rushes  into  the  omnibus  and  upon 
the  omnibus ;  some  opening  the  windows,  spite  of  the  cold, 
to  nod  and  smile  a  good-bye  to  master,  and  mistress,  and 
Thomas,  and  the  cook.  There  is  a  whole  row  of  nodding, 
rosy,  laughing  heads,  two  or  three  at  a  window ;  and  some 
are  waving  their  caps  from  the  roof,  and  a  whole  troop  from 
the  front  seat,  packed  in  by  the  driver,  whose  jolly  red 
face  is  as  full  of  fun  as  those  of  the  youngsters  themselves. 
Away  they  go,  and  soon  are  rolling  away  along  the  iron 
road,  with  the  engines  fizzing  and  puffing  on  before  them, 
to  the  distant  towns,  old  villages,  and  quiet  hills  and  farms 
which  are  their  homes,  and  which  will  not  be  quite  so  quiet 
when  they  get  there. 

And  there !  see,  from  the  Misses  Page's,  how  all  the  young 
ladies  are  coming  out  to  the  omnibuses  and  flies  that  are 
waiting  for  them,  all  warmly  wrapped  in  their  furs  and 
cloaks,  no  doubt  as  delighted  at  the  thoughts  of  home  and 
Christmas  holidays  as  the  boys,  but  how  much  quieter ! 
Away  they  go  most  becomingly,  and  some  are  also  flying 
along  the  iron  rail,  with  pulses  that  beat  as  rapidly  as  those 
of  the  great  moving  engine.  What  lots  of  children  and 
turkeys  are  just  now  travelling ! 

And  presently  what  glad  welcomings  and  embraces.  In 
how  many  places  are  loving  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
friends  on  the  look-out.  They  are  off  in  carriages  to  the 
next  railway  stations ;  and  as  the  great  trains  come  rushing 
and  roaring  up,  what  heads  again  are  thrust  out  of  the  win- 
15* 
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dows,  and  what  joyful  recognitions  there  are !  "  There  is 
papa  !  there  is  mamma  !  there  is  uncle  John  !  and  there  are 
little  Amelia  and  Jane,  I  declare !"  While  the  awaiting 
friends  from  the  platform,  all  smiles  and  some  of  them  with 
a  few  joyful  tears,  say  to  one  another,  "  See  there !  see 
there !  there  are  Sam  and  Ben  !  there  are  Mary  and  Lucy !" 
"  All  right !  there  they  all  are  !"  says  a  jolly  gentleman  to 
his  quietly  smiling  wife;  "I  see  the  youngsters." 

And  open  go  the  railway-carriage  doors,  and  out  rush  a 
whole  rising  generation ;  and,  as  for  the  kissing,  and  hand- 
shaking, and  exclamations  on  the  wonderful  growth  and 
good  looks  of  numbers  of  youthful  personages,  it  is  really 
overpowering.  But  soon  the  servants  have  gathered  up 
whole  wildernesses  of  big  boxes  and  baskets,  and  bags,  and 
the  like,  and  the  carriages  are  rolling  off  many  different 
ways,  but  with  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  dialogue 
going  on. 

"Well,  and  so  you  like  school,  and  master  and  mistress, 
and  ushers,  and  all,  eh  ?  Did'nt  want  to  come  home,  eh  ? 
Ha  !  ha !"  says  the  father,  with  a  knowing  look. 

And  from  the  juvenile  parties  the  queries  are  ten  times 
more  numerous.  "How  is  old  Jowler,  the  mastiff?  and 
Tom,  the  cat  ?  and  Bob,  the  pony  ?  I  fancy  those  colts  are 
grown  famously  ?  and  Harry's  rabbits,  has  he  a  great  many  ? 
Shan't  we  have  some  famous  rides,  though  ?  We  must  go 
and  see  the  Beilbys  and  the  Hayeses,  and  have  a  gallop  on 
the  common.  And  is  old  Double-Barrel,  the  keeper,  hearty  ? 
What  fun  it  will  be  to  go  shooting  with  him  on  his  rounds  ? 
and  Batch,  the  miller  ?  I  suppose  he  thinks  frost  very  <  per- 
ditious'  for  water-mills  yet  ?"  And  the  young  ladies  have 
as  many  questions  after  their  fancy ;  and  all  the  young  lads 
are  full  of  plum-puddings  and  Christmas  pies,  and  merry 
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games,  and  nice  early  parties  and  dances ;  and  those  who 
are  going  to  London  are  full  of  curiosity  as  to  the  drollest 
pantomime. 

Well,  we  may  leave  all  this  young  world  to  its  happiness. 
The  "Dial  of  Love"  will  be  illuminated  by  the  radiance  of 
overflowing  social  pleasures.  Populous  circles  of  united 
families,  the  young  branches  believing  that  the  holidays 
will  last  for  ever,  and  the  older  ones  thinking  of  nothing 
but  the  present,  happy  in  the  sunshine  of  so  many  rosy, 
healthy,  and  amiable  faces.  We  may  leave  them  to  rides 
and  slides,  and  skates  and  waites,  to  games  of  forfeits,  to 
blindman's  buff,  to  visits  to  uncles  and  aunts,  to  jovial 
romps  and  spruce  and  decorous  kid-glove  parties,  to  all  the 
glories  and  the  delights  of  the  Christmas  tree,  and  to  the 
thousand  things  that  wing  away  December,  that  has  but  one 
fault — it  has  such  very  short  days,  and  there  seem  so  few 
of  them,  and  they  come  so  wonderfully  soon  to  an  end. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  lack  of  enjoyment  in  December,  and 
Time  travels  then  on  the  railroad  of  pleasure  and  so  makes 
short  work  of  it.  Well — never  mind ! — though  Christmas 
comes  but  once  a  year,  it  does  come  once  a  year — that  is  a 
comfort;  and  so  hurra  for  the  old  fellow,  and  a  good 
journey  to  him  !  And  with  this  we  nod  to  the  New  Year 
over  the  boundary,  and  thank  God  for  all  the  good  he  sent 
us  by  the  old  one  of — 1852. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  EVE  ADDRESS  TO 
LITTLE  MARY. 


DEAR  LITTLE  MARY, 

While  you're  snoozing  in  your  little  bed, 

And  crowds  of  happy  childish  dreams  are  flitting  through 
your  head, 

A  Friend  is  sitting  pondering  on  Time's  all-potent  brewings, 

And  wondering  what  may  chance  to  be  your  future  days 
and  doings. 

Will  years  to  come  pass  over  you,  or  darkly  or  serenely  ? 

Will  Fortune,  wayward  goddess,  use  you  handsomely  or 
meanly  ? 

Will  you  be  tall,  or  short,  or  stout,  majestical  or  slender ; 

Grave,  visionary,  practical,  poetical,  or  tender  ? 

Will  you  excel  in  Berlin  work,  or  will  you  take  a  pride  in 

Costume,  or  music,  dancing,  singing,  making  pies,  or  riding  ? 

By  science,  or  by  writing,  will  you  earn  a  reputation ; 

Or  will  you,  as  a  ball-room  Belle,  drive  Beaux  to  desperation  ? 

Alas  !  Alas  !  I  cannot  tell,  for  all  divining  powers 

We  somehow  have  contrived  to  lose  in  these  dull  days  of 
ours: 

Yet  something  I  can  say,  unless  experience  deceive  me, 

About  your  future  lot,  Mary,  if  you  will  but  believe  me ; 

Nor  deem  lightly  of  the  prophecy  because  there's  little  of  it, 

For,  in  what  I  do  foretell,  be  sure  I'll  prove  no  "lying  Pro- 
phet." 
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Although  the  path  of  life,  Mary,  can't  always  be  on  roses ; 
Nor  can  we  ward  away  the  cares  that  Providence  imposes : 
Yet  if,  while  its  long  devious  way  your  steps  are  wandering 

through,  dear, 

You  faithfully  perform  the  simple  duties  you've  to  do,  dear  : 
If  all  the  precepts,  those  you  love  have  laboured  to  instil, 

child, 

Into  your  heart,  you  faithfully  endeavour  to  fulfil,  child, 
Let  Fortune  prove  as  froward  as  she  will,  I  am  no  true  man 
If  I  cannot  safely  prophesy  you'll  be  a  happy  woman  : 
Then  mind  your  sewing  and  your  scales,  and  always  sit  up- 
right in 
Your  chair :  and  mind  your  'rithmetic,  your  reading,  and 

your  writing : 

And  don't,  when  it  is  bed-time,  make  a  greeting  or  confusion ; 
But  patiently  put  up  with  your  hebdomadal  ablution. 
(If  these  two  last  long  words  you  can't  make  out,  my  little 

Mary, 

I'd  look  them  out,  if  I  were  you,  in  Johnson's  Dictionary.) 
For  much  I  fear  you'll  live  to  find,  one  day,  my  little 

daughter, 
There  are  greater  trials  in  the  world  than  bed,  and  soap,  and 

water ; 

And  though  lessons  little  people  may  not  often  take  delight  in, 
There  are  lessons  harder  to  be  learnt  than  'rithmetic  and 

writing. 

Do  all  your  little  power  can,  to  your  dear  mamma  to  prove, 
How  very  much  you  love  her  while  you  have  her  here  to 

love. 

And  do  everything  that  Aunties  desire  you  to  do, 
For  they  know  what's  good  for  little  girls  much  better  far 

than  you ; 
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And,  though  you  may  not  think  so  now,  the  time  will  come, 

one  day, 
When  you'd  give  the  thing  you  value  most  to  have  them  to 

obey. 
And  since  the  friends  whose  careful  love  you  now  so  dearly 

prize,  you 
Can't  always  have  at  hand,  my  child,  to  succour  and  advise 


Remember  that  in  all  the  world's  anxiety  and  strife,  dear, 
There's  a  Friend  above,  whose  care  and  love  will  keep  you  all 
your  life,  dear. 

P.S.  —  I'm  half  afraid  that  you'll  think  me  very  rude,  Mary, 
The  good  wishes  of  the  Season  I've  forgotten  to  include, 

Mary; 
But  never  mind,  accept  them  now,  though  late,  and  may 

you  be,  dear, 
A  better  little  woman  every  Christmas  day  you  see,  dear. 
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"Tell  us  a  story!"  cry  all  the  children;  "a  downright 
merry  Christmas  story !  Not  a  story  about  good  boys  and 
girls,  nor  about  beasts  and  birds ;  but  something  quite  new 
and  amusing !" 

"  Quite  a  new  and  amusing  story  ?"  said  I,  puzzling  iny 
brain. 
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u  Yes,  a  downright  Christmas  story ;  queer  and  wild. 
Only  let  it  be  amusing." 

"  Do  you  know  why  the  sea  is  salt  ?"  asked  I. 

No,  they  did  not  know:  some  thought  it  was  because 
there  were  salt  rocks  at  the  bottom,  others  because  there 
were  salt  springs. 

"  I'll  tell  you  why,"  said  I ;  "  and  in  telling  you,  I  tell 
you  a  story  which  on  Christmas  nights  the  peasants  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  tell  to  their  children." 

"  Oh,  how  nice !"  said  all  the  children,  and  settled  them- 
selves down  to  hear  about — 


THE   HANDMILL   BEHIND   THE   DOOR;    OR,   WHY   THE   SEA 
IS    SALT. 

There  were  in  very  ancient  times  two  brothers,  one  of 
whom  was  rich  and  the  other  poor.  Christmas  day  was 
approaching,  and  the  poor  man  had  not  a  bit  of  meat  nor  a 
morsel  of  bread  in  the  house  with  which  to  make  his  Christ- 
mas feast;  and  therefore  he  went  to  his  brother  and  asked 
him  for  a  trifling  gift.  The  brother  was  ill-natured,  and  it 
made  him  angry  to  see  his  brother  coming ;  and  when  he 
heard  his  request  he  looked  very  surly ;  but  as  it  was  Christ- 
mas time,  when  even  the  worst  people  give  gifts,  he  took  a 
fine  ham  down  from  the  chimney,  where  it  was  hanging  to 
smoke,  threw  it  at  him,  and  bade  him  begone  and  never 
let  him  see  his  face  again. 

The  poor  man  was  very  glad  to  have  such  a  fine  ham,  and 
thanking  his  brother,  put  it  under  his  arm  and  went  his 
way. 

He  had  to  pass  through  a  great  wood  on  his  way  home ; 
and,  when  he  reached  the  thick  of  the  wood,  he  saw  an  old 
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man,  with  a  long  white  beard,  hewing  timber.  "  Good  even- 
ing," said  he  to  him,  for  he  was  a  very  civil  man. 

"  Good  evening,"  returned  the  old  man,  raising  himself 
up  from  his  work  and  looking  at  him,  and  thus  seeing  the 
ham.  " That  is  a  fine  ham,"  says  he,  "that  you  are  carry- 
ing." And  on  this  the  poor  man  told  him  all  about  it. 

"It  is  lucky  for  you,"  says  the  old  man,  "that  you  have 
met  with  me ;  for  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  making  a 
capital  bargain  by  that  ham.  Now,  if  you  will  take  it  into 
the  land  of  the  dwarfs,  the  entrance  of  which  lies  just  under 
the  roots  of  this  tree  which  I  am  chopping  down,  you  can 
get  any  money  for  it ;  because  the  dwarfs  are  very  fond  of 
ham,  and  hardly  ever  get  any.  But  mind  what  I  say :  you 
must  not  sell  it  for  money,  let  them  offer  you  ever  so  much ; 
but  demand  for  it  the  '  old  handmill  which  stands  behind 
the  door,'  and  when  you  come  back,  I'll  show  you  how  to 
use  it ;  for  that  mill  is  something  particular,  I  can  tell  you." 

The  poor  man  thanked  his  new  friend ;  and,  saying  that 
he  would  take  his  advice,  the  old  man  showed  him  the  door 
under  a  stone  below  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  by  this  door 
he  entered  into  the  subterranean  land  of  the  dwarfs ;  and 
no  sooner  had  he  set  his  foot  within  it,  than  the  fragrant 
smell  of  his  ham  attracted  the  dwarfs  from  all  parts ;  and 
such  a  throng  came  about  him  as  nobody  could  believe, 
offering  him  queer  old-fashioned  money,  and  gold  and  silver 
ore,  if  he  would  but  sell  them  the  ham.  The  poor  man, 
however,  refused  all  their  tempting  offers,  as  the  old  man  in 
the  wood  had  bade  him,  and  said  that  he  had  no  particular 
wish  to  sell  his  ham,  which  was  intended  for  his  Christmas 
dinner ;  but  seeing  that  they  had  all  set  their  hearts  on  it, 
he  would  not  mind  obliging  them,  but  that  he  could  only 
exchange  it,  not  sell  it ;  and  that  he  would  have  for  it  the 
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old  handmill  behind  the  door.  At  these  words  the  dwarfs, 
poor  little  things !  looked  as  if  they  were  shot :  they  all 
fled  back,  and  then  stood  stock  still,  holding  up  their  little 
old  hands,  and  looking  quite  perplexed. 

'•  You  don't  agree  to  my  bargain  then,"  says  the  poor  man ; 
"  so  I'll  bid  you  all  a  good  day  !"  and  with  that  he  swung 
his  fine  smoked  ham  round,  so  that  the  fragrance  of  it  reach- 
ed all  the  remoter  parts  of  dwarf-land,  and  up  came  other 
little  troops  with  spades,  and  pickaxes,  and  shovels,  from 
their  work  of  digging  out  precious  ore,  and  they  all  were 
eager  for  the  ham,  again  offering  gold  and  silver  by  barrow- 
fuls.  No  !  again  the  poor  man  was  resolute  :  he  would  not 
sell !  he  would  only  barter  his  ham  for  the  old  handmill 
behind  the  door. 

uLet  him  have  it,  '  said  several  of  the  newly  arrived 
dwarfs :  "  it  is  quite  out  of  order,  and  he  won't  know  how 
to  use  it:  let  him  have  it,  and  we'll  have  the  ham." 

And  so  in  the  end  it  was  settled.  The  dwarfs  had  the 
smoked  ham,  and  the  poor  man  had  the  old  handmill,  and 
carrying  it  in  his  hand,  for  it  was  a  little  thing  not  a 
quarter  the  size  of  the  ham,  he  went  back  again  to  the  old 
man  with  the  long  white  beard  in  the  wood :  and  the  old 
man  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  showed  him  exactly  how 
he  was  to  use  it — for  there  was  a  very  particular  trick  about 
the  use  of  it. 

All  this  had  taken  up  a  deal  of  time,  and  it  was  midnight 
when  the  poor  man  reached  home. 

"Where  in  the  world  have  you  been?"  said  his  wife. 
"  Here  I  have  sat  waiting  and  waiting,  and  we  have  not  so 
much  as  two  sticks  in  the  house  to  make  the  porridge-pot 
boil,  even  if  we  had  anything  to  put  in  it  for  our  Christmas 
supper." 
16 
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The  house  was  dark  and  cold ;  and  the  man,  with  a  cheery 
word,  bade  her  wait  and  see  what  he  had  been  about,  and 
groping  his  way  to  the  table  he  set  down  the  little  handmill 
and  began  to  grind:  and  as  he  ground,  out  there  came, 
first,  candles,  because  in  his  own  mind  he  said  they  must 
come — grand  lighted  candles,  and  plenty  of  them,  and  a 
fire  in  the  grate,  and  a  porridge-pot  boiling  over  it :  and 
then  he  ground  out  a  table-cloth,  and  dishes,  and  porringers, 
and  spoons,  and  knives  and  forks ;  and  down  they  went 
clattering  and  ringing  into  a  big  basket  which  he  had  ground 
out  to  receive  them.  The  poor  man  himself  was  astonished 
at  his  good  luck,  as  you  may  believe ;  and,  as  to  his  wife, 
I  could  not  possibly  tell  you  what  a  state  of  amazement 
and  joy  she  was  in.  Well,  they  had  a  capital  supper :  nor 
did  they  go  to  bed  all  that  night ;  but,  instead,  ground  out 
of  the  mill  every  possible  thing  they  could  think  of  to  make 
their  house  and  themselves  warm  and  comfortable — bedding, 
and  furniture,  and  clothes,  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink ; 
and  so  they  had  a  merry  Christmas  eve  and  morning. 

The  poor  man's  house  was  not  far  from  the  church,  and, 
of  course,  when  the  people  next  day  went  there  they  could 
hardly  believe  their  eyes,  to  see  what  a  change  there  was 
in  the  place.  Such  a  smoke  came  out  of  the  chimney :  there 
was  glass  in  the  windows  instead  of  a  wooden  shutter,  and 
the  man  himself,  dressed  in  a  capital  suit  of  new  clothes, 
was  seen  devoutly  praying  in  the  church. 

"  There  is  something  very  comical  in  all  this,"  said  every- 
body. "  Something  very  comical  indeed  !"  said  the  rich  bro- 
ther, when  three  days  afterwards  he  received  an  invitation 
from  the  formerly  poor  brother  to  a  grand  feast.  What  a 
feast  it  was !  There  was  a  grand  table,  almost  bigger  than 
the  house  would  hold,  covered  with  a  cloth  as  white  as  snow, 
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and  glittering  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  such  dishes !  How 
the  poor  man  and  his  wife  ever  thought  of  them  is  more 
than  I  can  tell.  You  may  imagine  the  astonishment  of  the 
rich  brother.  He  could  not,  in  his  great  house,  and  with 
all  his  wealth,  set  out  such  a  table. 

"Where  in  the  name  of  Fortune, "-exclaimed  he  to  his 
brother,  "  have  you  got  all  these  things  from  ?  Why  the 
day  before  Christmas  eve  you  were  as  poor  as  a  rat !" 

His  brother,  who  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  told  him  all 
about  it :  and  how  he  had  exchanged  the  ham  which  he  had 
given  him  for  a  little  old  handmill ;  which,  however,  had  the 
magical  power  of  grinding  out  whatever  one  wished ;  and 
with  that  he  put  the  mill  on  the  table,  and  ground  out  boots 
and  shoes,  and  coats  and  cloaks,  and  stockings  and  blankets, 
and  woollen  petticoats  and  waistcoats ;  and  bade  his  wife 
hand  them  out  as  fast  as  ever  she  could  to  crowds  of  poor 
people,  who  had  all  gathered  round  the  house  to  peep  in  and 
get  a  sight  of  the  wonderful  dinner  which  the  poor  brother 
had  made  for  the  rich  one. 

The  sight  of  this  wonderful  mill  raised  such  a  desire  in 
the  mind  of  the  rich  brother  to  possess  it,  that  he  let  the 
other  have  no  peace,  day  nor  night :  he  offered  money,  land, 
anything  for  it ;  and  at  last,  in  hay-harvest,  he  got  him  to 
consent  to  his  having  the  use  of  it  for  one  day,  meaning  in 
his  own  mind — for  he  was  not  an  honest  man — never  to  let 
his  brother  have  it  again,  and  to  become  himself  richer  than 
a  king. 

It  was  hay-harvest,  as  I  said,  when  he  fetched  the  mill ; 
and  that  he  might  have  it  all  to  himself,  he  sent  his  servants 
and  his  wife  into  the  hay-fields,  and  bade  them  not  come  back 
till  night.  You  may  think  how  pleased  he  was  when,  after 
a  long  walk  to  his  brother's  and  back  before  breakfast,  he 
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shut  the  door,  and,  being  quite  alone  in  the  house,  thought 
first  of  all,  to  save  time  and  trouble,  that  he  would  grind 
out  his  breakfast — his  favourite  breakfast  of  milk-soup  and 
herrings. 

So  the  mill  began  to  grind ;  and  grind  it  did !  milk-soup 
and  herrings  in  shoals  and  streams :  he  caught  it  in  basins, 
and  jugs  and  cans,  and  buckets  and  tubs,  and  kettlefuls 
and  potfuls ;  and  then,  when  all  were  full,  it  swam  over  the 
floor.  It  was  no  use  trying  to  stop  it  or  turning  the  handle 
the  other  way,  out  came  milk-soup  and  herrings  till  the  kit- 
chen floor  swam,  and  put  out  the  fire,  and  filled  the  cellar, 
and  ran  out  of  doors  in  gallons  !  It  was  wonderful !  The 
man  felt  half  mad  !  What  could  he  do  ?  He  should  be  almost 
drowned ;  the  beds  swam,  the  tables  and  chairs  swam,  in 
milk-soup,  and  knocked  against  the  herrings.  Oh  dear  !  oh 
dear !  he  was  up  to  his  knees  in  this  abominable  milk-soup ; 
and  more,  and  more,  and  more,  and  more  came  streaming 
out !  It  was  enough  to  drive  him  wholly  mad !  He  could 
not  stop  it !  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  run  to  his 
brother's  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  ask  him  to  come  and  carry 
away  this  confounded  mill,  which  had  already  made  such  a 
mess  of  all  his  excellent  furniture. 

Away  he  ran  !  and  the  wife,  in  the  meantime,  being  tired 
of  hay-making,  set  off  home  to  see  after  the  dinner.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  she  got  half-way  back  when  she  was  met  by  a 
flood  of  milk-soup  and  herrings,  which  flowed  down  the  lane 
to  meet  her ;  and,  farther  on,  crowds  and  crowds  of  poor  peo- 
ple were  scooping  it  up  in  wooden  bowls,  and  eating  and 
carrying  it  off  to  their  families  at  home.  It  was  the  queerest 
thing  that  ever  had  been  seen :  and  the  further  she  went, 
and  the  nearer  she  came  home,  the  more  plentiful  was  the 
flood ;  and  so  delicious  was  the  smell,  that  she  saw  nothing 
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but  people  coining  up  from  all  sides,  out  of  the  woods  and 
the  hay-fields,  old  and  young,  who  had  been  lured  thither  by 
the  extraordinary  fact  of  a  dinner  floating  in  the  fields. 

Well,  the  brother  fetched  back  the  mill,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  other  for  so  doing.  The  truth  was,  you  must 
understand,  that  there  was  a  knack  in  stopping  the  mill, 
which  the  fortunate  owner  of  it  had  not  told  to  his  brother ; 
so  that,  if  he  had  not  come  and  stopped  it,  it  would  have 
gone  on  grinding  milk-soup  and  herrings  to  this  day. 

After  this  some  years  went  on,  and  the  mill  ground  for 
its  possessor  houses  and  lands,  and  everything  that  could 
be  thought  of.  And,  at  last,  he  built  himself  a  grand 
castle  on  a  rock  by  the  sea,  facing  the  west ;  and  the  sailors 
out  at  sea,  for  miles  and  miles,  could  see  the  golden  sunset 
reflected  in  its  many  glass  windows — and  thus  it  was  a  won- 
derful landmark ;  and  every  ship  that  passed  the  coast  of 
Norway  slackened  sail,  and  gazed  on  the  wonderful  castle 
which  had  been  built  in  such  a  wonderful  manner ;  and  stran- 
gers from  foreign  parts  often  came  on  purpose  to  see,  not 
only  the  castle,  but  the  mill  itself,  of  which  such  extraordi- 
nary tales  were  told. 

At  length,  a  great  foreign  merchant  came,  and  he  inquired, 
when  he  had  seen  it,  whether  he  would  grind  salt :  and 
being  told  that  it  would,  he  said  it  would  just  suit  him, 
because  he  traded  in  salt,  and  if  he  had  it,  he  could  supply 
all  his  customers  and  need  not  take  long  and  dangerous 
voyages.  He,  therefore,  offered  to  buy  it:  but  the  man 
would  not  sell  it,  because,  as  I  ought  before  to  have  told 
you,  he  was  now  so  rich  that  he  no  longer  used  it  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  that  every  Christmas 
he  ground  them  out  coals,  and  clothes,  and  food ;  physic 
16* 
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for  the  sick,  and  new  books  for  the  little  children  to  take 
with  them  to  school ;  so  he  refused  all  the  rich  offers  of  the 
merchant,  and  would  not  sell  the  mill  at  any  price.  The 
merchant, however,  who  was  not  an  honest  man,  determined 
to  have  it,  and  he  therefore  bribed  one  of  the  man's  ser 
vants,  and  before  long  sailed  off  with  the  mill  in  triumph. 

Scarcely,  however,  was  he  out  at  sea  than,  like  the  rich 
brother,  he  determined  to  set  the  mill  at  once  to  work ;  and 
"now,  mill,  grind  salt,"  said  he;  "grind  salt  with  all  your 
might ! — salt,  salt,  and  nothing  but  salt !" 

The  mill  began  to  grind  and  the  sailors  to  fill  the  sacks 
with  it ;  but  their  sacks  were  soon  full — the  ship  was  soon 
full — and,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  to  shovel  it 
overboard,  it  filled  and  filled  more  than  ever.  The  dis- 
honest merchant  now  was  frightened :  throw  the  mill  over- 
board he  would  not ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Stop  grind- 
ing it  would  not ;  and  at  last  the  ship  was  so  full  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  shovelling  overboard,  down  it  went,  making 
a  great  whirlpool  when  it  sunk !  The  ship  itself  went  to 
pieces  very  shortly ;  but  the  mill  stands  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  to  this  day  keeps  grinding  on  "salt,  salt, 
nothing  but  salt !"  And  that  is  the  reason,  say  the  pea- 
sants of  Denmark  and  Norway,  why  the  sea  is  salt. 


CAKOL. 
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CAROL. 


LISTEN,  all  ye  Christian  people, 

Let  no  fears  your  souls  dismay; 
God's  own  Son,  the  Lord  the  Saviour, 

He  was  born  on  Christmas  day. 
All  the  earth  was  bound  in  sadness, 

Darkness  lay  upon  the  land, 
And  the  silence  of  the  midnight, 

When  the  moment  was  at  hand ; 
When  through  all  the  midnight  darkness, 

Through  the  world's  sad  heart  forlorn, 
Pass'd  a  thrill  of  life  ecstatic; 

And  the  Christ !  the  Christ  was  born ! 

Nature  own'd  the  glad  emotion; 

And  the  simple  shepherd  folk, 
As  if  day  shone  out  above  them, 

With  the  joyful  impulse  woke ; 
Woke,  and  lo !  a  glorious  vision 

Fill'd  their  souls  with  wondering  awe, 
And  ten  thousand  holy  angels, 

Thronging  all  the  heavens,  they  saw. 
And  they  heard  them  sing,  as  never 

Skylark  sang  above  the  corn, — 
"Peace  on  earth,  and  endless  blessing! 

For  the  Christ!  the  Christ  is  born! 
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"Sons  and  daughters  of  affliction, 

Join  great  nature's  choral  voice ! 
Thou,  the  captive ;  thou,  the  stranger ; 

Thou,  the  poor,  rejoice !  rejoice ! 
Weeping  mother,  cease  thy  anguish 

For  thy  first-born  gone  astray; 
Christ  is  born,  the  dear  Redeemer, 

Who  will  save  the  cast-away ! 
Little  toiling  orphan  children, 

Heirs  of  destiny  forlorn, 
Weep  not,  for  the  true  Consoler  — 

Christ,  the  mourner's  Friend  —  is  born ! 

"Sinner,  conscious  of  transgression, 

Scorn'd  of  men,  out-cast  and  vile, 
Christ  is  born,  whose  blood  shall  cleanse  thee, 

And  to  God  shall  reconcile ! 
Noble  spirit,  patriot,  poet, 

Thirsting  to  be  great  and  free, 
Christ  is  born,  thy  true  ensample, 

Dying  on  the  cross  for  thee !" 
Thus  they  sang,  those  holy  angels, 

'Mid  the  pallid  stars  of  morn, 
"Peace  on  earth,  and  endless  blessing! 
For  the  Christ!  the  Christ  is  born!" 
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A  TRUTH. 


EACH  mighty  forest  tree, 

Each  little  floweret  bright, 
Is  a  creature  of  God's  love, 
"Which  he  cares  for  day  and  night. 

If  they  are  athirst, 

He  bids  the  rain-drops  fall; 
For  God,  our  Father,  ne'er  forgets 

His  creatures  great  or  small. 


AN  AMULET. 

IF  e'er  in  doing  aught  you  dread 
Disgrace,  if  others  know  it, 

Then,  dearest  child,  the  only  way 
Is  for  you  not  to  do  it. 


THE    END. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  THE  HEAVENLY  HOME." — There  is  something  taking  in  that  title— 
at  least  there  ought  to  be  to  the  Christian  heart.  Like  "  The  Saints- 
Everlasting  Rest,"  it  wins  upon  the  ear,  and  awakens  delightful  expec- 
tations. Still  we  were  not  prepared  for  so  pleasant  a  volume.  We  did 
not  look  for  so  much  earnestness  in  discussion,  so  much  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  so  much  fervent  and  exalted  piety,  and  withal  so  little 
idle  speculation.  In  reading  it,  we  almost  felt  as  though  we  were  stand- 
ing in  sight  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem ;  and,  to  vary  a  little  the  senti- 
ment of  Washington  Irving,  if  it  did  not  leave  us  a  better,  it  certainly 
left  us  a  more  devout  man  than  we  were  'before  its  perusal.  We  therefore 
feel  that  in  commending  it  to  the  reader's  notice  we  are  doing  him  an 
essential  service. — Protestant. 

There  is  nothing  fanciful  here — nothing  bold  and  venturous  in  specu- 
lation, nor  attenuated  and  mystical  in  disquisition  ;  but  the  author  gives 
himself  up  in  all  simplicity  to  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit — follows 
the  instructions  of  Scripture  closely,  expounds  them  agreeably  to  the 
soundest  principles  of  interpretation,  infuses  an  humble  and  devotional 
spirit  into  every  page  and  paragraph  of  his  work,  aiming  to  lead  his 
reader  through  well  described  paths  of  intelligence,  love,  and  new  obe- 
dience, into  "the  Heavenly  Home."  There  is  very  much  to  enlighten 
those  sitting  in  darkness,  much  to  refresh  those  ready  to  faint  through 
the  greatness  of  the  way,  much  to  encourage  the  desponding,  direct  the 
inquiring,  and  quicken  the  steps  of  the  halting.  In  a  word,  the  volume 
is  one  that  every  child  of  God,  and  every  one  longing  to  bear  the  filial 
relation  to  him,  may  take  up  with  an  assurance  of  Divine  instruction 
and  consolation. — Congregationalist. 

The  style  of  this  book  is  lucid— the  thoughts  glowing— the  tone  that 
everywhere  pervades,  is  heaven-like.  The  author  has  seized  upon  every 
aspect  of  heaven  which  Scripture,  reason,  or  imagination  allow  him  to 
present,  and  he  has  dwelt  upon  them  with  the  zest  of  a  passionate  ex- 
pectation of  dwelling  therein.  To  aged  saints  in  particular  this  volume 
will  be  very  attractive. — Journal  and  Messenger. 


OPINIONS   OF  THE  PRESS. 

We  have  no  doubt,  that  through  fear  of  prying  into  the  secret  things 
of  God,  too  little  is  done  towards  comprehending  and  expounding  what 
has  been  revealed  as  to  the  final  abode  of  justified  spirits.  The  topic  is 
a  delightful  one,  and  ought  to  secure  a  large  share  of  the  contemplations 
of  the  Christian.  That  heavenly  state  is  to  be  his  everlasting  home. 
Compared  with  this,  the  things  of  time  should  be  of  little  interest  to  him. 
— Presbyterian. 

The  author  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  works  which  have  already 
proceeded  from  his  pen  on  important  themes.  This  work  has  already 
reached  its  second  edition,  which  is  the  best  proof  that  it  is  circulated, 
and  finds  interested  readers.  The  style  is  easy  and  fascinating,  and  the 
sentiments  betray  much  deep  thought  on  the  subject.  Its  perusal  will 
awaken  reflection,  and  lead  to  a  more  diligent  study  of  the  Bible,  to  see 
if  the  things  here  uttered  are  verily  so. — Christian  Chronicle. 

The  Rev.  author  of  this  volume  has  devoted  much  time  and  talent  to 
the  sublime  themes  announced  in  its  title-page,  and  the  result  of  his 
pious  and  soul-enlivening  researches  has  already  appeared  in  two  dis- 
tinct treatises,  one  entitled  "  Heaven,  or  The  Sainted  Dead,"  the  other 
"  The  Heavenly  Recognition." 

The  work  before  us  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  two  foregoing,  and 
the  three  treatises  complete  the  entire  field  of  inquiry  to  which  the  en- 
ergies of  no  ordinary  mind  have  been  bent.  Mr.  Harbaugh  we  rank 
with  Philips,  or  White,  or  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  of  London.  Gifted  by 
God  with  a  strong  and  well-cultivated  mind — highly  sanctified  by  divine 
grace — this  author  has  consecrated  its  powers  to  the  cause  of  God. — 
Evangelical  Advocate. 

The  doctrine  of  the  future  recognition  of  friends  in  heaven,  is  pre- 
sented with  great  clearness  and  force ;  and  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  escape  from  the  writer's  main  conclusion.  Indeed,  the  whole 
subject  is  treated  with  great  copiousness,  fervor,  and  eloquence.  The 
work  will  prove  a  balm  (as  we  doubt  not  it  has  done  already — for  this 
is  a  second  edition)  to  many  a  heart  bleeding  under  a  sense  of  bereave- 
ment.— Puritan  Recorder. 
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To  keep  its  revenue, 
Of  joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  strife, 

In  balance  straight  and  true." 

A  neat  12mo.  volume. 


OPINIONS    OF   THE   PRESS. 

Thw  is  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  extracts,  which  betoken  a  cultivated  taste  and  extern* 
Mailing.  They  embrace  choice  paragraphs  from  the  writings  of 

Bishop  Hall,  Dr.  Johnson,  D'Israeli, 

Lord  Bacon,  Southey,  Carlyle, 

Bishop  Taylor,  Coleridge,  Schiller, 

Goethe,  Irving,  Chalmers, 

Jeremy  Taylor,  Macauley,  Charnock, 

Adam  Smith,  Bethune,  Lowell, 

Hannah  More,  Caroline  Fry,  Mrs.  Sigourney, 

Mrs.  Jameson,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Jewsbury. 

The  extracts  are  alphabetically  arranged,  and  will  be  found  invaluable  as  a  book  of  referents*. 
The  volume  is  neatly  bound,  and  its  typographical  execution  does  great  credit  to  the  publishers.— 
The  Sun. 

The  editor  of  these  choice  extracts  gives  the  public  a  proof  of  her  excellent  taste,  evidently 
cultivated  by  the  habit  of  refreshing  her  spirit  from  the  richest  and  purest  fountains.  The  names 
of  Taylor,  dear  old  Jeremy  Taylor!  Fuller,  Izaak  Walton,  Coleridge,  Goethe,  Korner,  Lowell,  Car- 
lyle, Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  a  host  of  other  glorious  spirits,  men  and  women,  shed  some  of  their 
.selectest  beams  of  light  upon  these  pages.  We  cannot  too  often  or  too  lovingly  commune  with  tha 
flreat  and  good— the  ever-living  benefactors  of  their  race,  whose  noble  words  of  rebuke  or  of  lofty 
eheer  renew  in  us  continually  our  highest  ideal  of  virtue.— Saturday  Post. 

The  compiler  has  shown  in  her  selections,  superior  skill,  and  a  sense  of  what  is  really  valuable. 
T'ie  extracts  are  lively  and  diversified.  The  whole  forming  an  agreeable  and  profitable  book.— 
.Veu>  York  Christian  Observer. 


They  are  literally  thoughts,  and  memorable  ones,  too.  The  reader  has  but  to  turn  to  the  page 
indicated,  and  find  what  Barrow,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Hooker,  old  Fuller,  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  and  other 
thinkers,  believed  and  felt  on  things  of  universal  and  absolute  interest.  The  large  class  of  readers 
who  like  Tupper's  "Proverbial  Philosophy,"  and  books  of  the  kind,  will  find  this  book  of  "Trea- 
sured Thoughts"  a  delightful  and  instructive  companion.— Home  Journal. 


A  genuine  treasury  of  what  deserve  to  be  "  treasured  thoughts,"  is  given  IP  'his  beautiful  volume. 
The  selections  are  from  the  rich  stores  of  the  best  writers  of  pure  English,  from  the  earliest  period, 
•p  to  and  including  those  of  the  present  day.  Each  passage  contains  some  valuable  thought  or  bit 
of  Christian  philosophy,  or  s-ome  pointed  anecdote  with  a  fine  moral.  Miss  May  gives  evidence  of 
very  extensive  reading,  and  of  reading,  too,  with  profit.  Her  selections  all  indicate  a  high  moral 
sense,  as  well  as  «  delicate  and  refined  taste.  Her  book  will  be  found  to  perform  the  office  of  • 
library,  without  the  labour  of  searching  for  good  things  through  whole  ranges  of  shelves. 


tared  in  the  seclusion  of  a  refined  domestic  life,  pervaded  by  an  atmosphere  of  religion  and 
literary  taste,  we  know  what  of  necessity  must  be  the  character  of  Miss  May's  "  Treasured 
Thoughts,"  and  that  they  were  really  so  to  their  gentle  guardian.  So  it  has  proved  to  be.  N« 
volume  of  "  Elegant  Extracts,"  edited  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  "  for  a  consideration* — but  • 
collection  of  years,  selected  with  judgment,  and  sincere  admiration  for  (he  noble  ti  uttm  or  delinato 
Mntteeota  which  the  BOSOMM  •ortKun.—aatardaa  Gasvtte. 


LINDSAY  &   BLAKISTON 

PUBLISH  THE 

AMERICAN  FEMALE  POETS 

WI  TH 

BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES, 

BY 
CAROLINE   MAY. 

AN  ELEGANT  VOLUME,  WITH  A  HANDSOME  VIGNETTE  TITLE. 

PORTRAIT  OF'MRS,  OSGOOD, 
The  Literary  contents  of  this  work  contain  copious  selections  from 

the  writings  of 

Anne  Bradstrcct,  Jane  Turcll,  Anne  Eliza  Bleeclter,  Margaretta 
V.  Faugeres,  Phillis  Wheatlcy,  Mercy  "Warren,  Sarah  Porter, 
Sarah  Wentworth    Morton,    Mrs*    Little,    Maria    A.    Brooks, 
L»ydia  Huntley  Sigourney,  Anna  Maria  "Wells,  Caroline  Oil- 
man, Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  Maria  J&mes,  Jessie  G.  M'Cartee, 
Mrs.  Gray,  Eliza  Follen,  Louisa  Jane   Hall,  Mrs.  Swift, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Kinney,  Marguerite  St.  Leon  Loud,  Luella  J. 
Case,  Elizabeth  Bogart,  A.  1).  Woodbridge,  Elizabeth 
Margaret  Chandler,  Emma  C.  Embury,  Sarah  Helena 
Whitman,  Cynthia  Taggart?  Elizabeth  J.  Eamcs, 

«fcc.  &c.  &c. 

Tho  whole  forming  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  highly  cultivated  state  oi 

the  arts  in  the  United  States,  as  regards  the  paper,  topography, 

and  binding  in  rich  and  various  styles. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PREFACE. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  present  age 
4  the  number  of  female  writers,  especially  in  the  department 
.-f  belles-lettres.  This  is  even  more  true  of  the  United 
States,  than  of  the  old  world ;  and  poetry,  which  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  affections,  has  been  freely  employed  among  u» 
to  express  the  emotions  of  woman's  heart. 

As  the  rare  exotic,  costly  because  of  the  distance  from 
which  it  is  brought,  will  often  suffer  in  comparison  of  beauty 
and  fragrance  with  the  abundant  wild  flowers  of  our  mea- 
dows and  woodland  slopes,  so  the  reader  of  our  present 
volume,  if  ruled  by  an  honest  taste,  will  discover  in  the  effu- 
sions of  our  gifted  countrywomen  as  much  grace  of  form, 
and  powerful  sweetness  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  in  the 
blossoms  of  woman's  genius  culled  from  other  lands. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  THE  HON.  MRS,  NORTON. 

The  Literary  contents  of  this  work  contain  copious  selections  from 

the  writings  of 

Anne  Boleyn,  Countess  of  Arundel,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of 

Newcastle,  Elizabeth  Carter,  Mrs.  Tighe,  Miss  Hannah  More, 

Mrs*  Hemaiis,  IJady  Flora  Hastings,   Mrs*  Amelia  Opie,   Miss 

Eliza  Cook,  Mrs*  Sonthey,  Miss  Lowe,  Mrs.  Norton,  Elizabeth 

B.  Barrett,  Catharine  Parr,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Countess 

of  Pembroke,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  Mrs.  Gre- 

villc,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Joanna  Baillie,  Letitia  Elizabeth 

JLumloii,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Mary  Russell  Mitford, 

Mrs.  Coleridge,  Mary  Howitt,  Frances  KLcmhle  Butler, 

&>C.    &C.   &C. 

The  whole  forming  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  highly  cultivated  state  of 

the  arts  in  the  United  States,  as  regards  the  paper,  typography, 

and  binding  in  rich  and  various  styles. 

OPINIONS   OF  THE   PRESS. 

In  the  department  of  English  poetry,  we  have  long  looked  for  a  spirit  cast  in  nature's  finest,  yet 
most  elevated  mould,  possessed  of  the  most  delicate  and  exquisite  taste,  the  keenest  perception 
of  the  innate  true  and  beautiful  in  poetry,  as  opposed  to  their  opposites,  who  could  give  to  us  i 
pure  collection  of  the  British  Female  Poets ;  many  of  them  among  the  choicest  spirits  that  ever 
graced  and  adorned  humanity.  The  object  of  our  search,  in  this  distinct  and  important  mission, 
is  before  us ;  and  we  acknowledge  at  once  in  Dr.  Bethune.  the  gifted  poet,  the  eloquent  divine, 
and  the  humble  Christian,  one  who  combines,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  characteristics  above 
alluded  to.  It  raises  the  mind  loftier,  and  makes  it  purified  with  the  soul,  to  float  in  an  atmosphere 
of  spiritual  purity,  to  peruse  the  elegant  volume  before  us,  chaste,  rich,  and  beautiful,  without  and 
within.— The  Spectator 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  previous  attempt  to  form  a  poetical  bouquet  exclusively 
from  gardens  planted  by  female  hands,  and  made  fragrant  and  beautiful  by  woman's  gentle  culture. 
We  know  few  men  equally  qualified  with  the  gifted  Editor  of  this  volume  for  the  tasteful  and 
judicious  selection  and  adjustment  of  the  various  flowers  that  are  to  delight  with  their  sweetness, 
•oothe  with  their  softness,  and  impart  profit  with  their  sentiment.  The  volume  is  enriched  witn 
Biographical  Skelcnes  of  some  sixty  poetesses,  each  sketch  being  followed  with  specimens  charac- 
teristic pf  her  style  and  powers  of  verse.  In  beauty  of  typography,  and  general  getting  up,  tnB 
n«lume  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  issues  of  its  tasteful  and  enterprising  publishers.— Episcopal  Recorder. 

It  is  handsomely  embellished,  and  may  be  described  as  a  casket  of  gems.  Dr.  Bethune,  who  • 
fcimself  a  poet  of  no  mean  genius,  has  in  this  volume  exhibited  the  most  refined  taste.  The  work 
m&y  be  regarded  as  a  treasury  of  nearly  all  the  best  pieces  of  British  Female  Poets.— Inquirer. 

This  rolurne,  which  is  far  more  suited  for  a  holyday  gift  than  many  which  are  prepared  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  contains  extracts  from  all  the  most  distinguished  English  Female  Poets,  selected 
mill  the  taste  and  judgment  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  eminent  divine  and  highly 
gifted  poet  whose  name  adorns  the  title  page.  It  is  a  rare  collection  of  the  richest  gems.— Balti- 
*tore  American. 

Dr.  Bethune  has  selected  his  materials  with  exquisite  taste,  culling  the  fairest  and  sweetort 
Sowers  from  the  extensive  field  cultivated  by  the  British  Female  Poets.  The  brief  Biographical 
Notices  add  much  interest  to  the  volume,  and  vastly  increase  its  value.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  Hard- 
working and  close-thinking  divines  thus  recreating  themselves,  and  contributing  by  their  r*or»> 
toon*  to  the  refinement  of  the  age.  Dr.  Bethune  has  brought  to  his  task  poetic  enthusiasm,  aai  • 
eady  perception  of  the  pure  and  beautiful  —N.  Y.  Commercial. 
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OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

We  may  safely  recommend  this  book  as  a  collection  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  conceptioi 
elegantly  expressed,  to  be  found  in  the  range  of  English  and  American  poetry.— Saturday  Courier. 

We  regard  this  as  the  best  book  of  a  similar  character  yet  published.— Germantown  Telegraph. 


In  this  Dictionary  of  Quotations  every  subject  is  touched  upon  ;  and,  while  the  selection  has  b*e» 
carefully  made,  it  has  the  merit  of  containing  the  best  thoughts  of  the  Poets  of  our  own  day,  which 
no  other  collection  has.—  U.  S.  Gazette. 

The  selections  in  this  book  are  made  with  taste  from  all  poets  of  note,  and  are  classed  under  ft 
l,Teat  variety  of  subjects.—  Presbyterian. 

The  Quotations  appear  to  have  been  selected  with  great  judgment  and  taste,  by  one  well  acquainted 
with  whatever  is  most  elegant  and  beautiful  in  the  whole  range  of  literature.—  Christian  Observer. 

A  volume  exhibiting  industry  and  taste  on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  which  will  often  facilitate  !»• 
Marches  in  the  mines  of  gold  whence  it  was  dug.—Maysville  Eagle. 


In  his  arrangement,  the  compiler  has  assigned  the  immortal  Shakspeare  his  deserved  pre-eminence, 
and  illumined  his  pages  with  the  choicest  beauties  of  the  British  Poets.  —  herald. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  it  to  our  poetry-loving  readers,  as  a  book  worth  buying,  and  weit* 
IMding.—  Clinton  Republican. 

The  extracts  display  great  care  and  taste  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  are  arranged  in  chronologisei 
erder,  and  embrace  passages  from  all  the  poets,  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  fiterature  to  the  pre- 
Md,  lime.—  State  Gazette. 

Th»  book  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  containing  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  poets,  and  is  con- 
Teniwi  for  reference,  because  famishing  appropriate  quotations  to  illustrate  a  vast  variety  of  subjecU. 
—  Old  ColMiy  Memorial. 


We  »iew  it  as  a  casket  filled  with  the  most  precious  gems  of  learning:  and  fancy,  and  so  arrange* 
M  to  /wcinate,  at  a  giant  e,  the  delicate  eye  of  taste.  By  referring  to  the  index,  which  is  arranged  ii 
alphabetical  older,  you  can  find,  in  a  moment,  the  best  ideas  of  the  most  inspired  poets  of  this  counlfy 
a*  well  as  Eun  -H-,  uron  any  desired  subject.— Chronicle. 


